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ANECDOTES  OF  TRAVELLING. 


**  Travel,  in  the  youngier  sort,  is  a  part  of  edu- 
cation; in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience." 

BACON. 

FIRST  CHRISTIAN  TRAVELLERS. 

The  tirst  efforts  of  European  enquiry,  were  all 
directed  towards  the  East.  All  Christians  bowed 
in  spirit,  as  well  as  body,  towards  that  sacred  quarter 
of  the  globe,  which  dwelt  in  their  deepest  and  holiest 
affection ;  which  offered,  too,  to  the  mercenary,  the 
brightest  prospects  of  pecuniary  advantage  ;  so  that 
its  riches  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  worldly  minded, 
at  the  same  time  that  its  connection  with  the  records 
of  revealed  truth,  enshrined  it  in  the  heart  of  the 
devotee. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Europe  continued  for 

a  long  period  lamentably  deficient  in    acquaintance 

with  its  own  immediate  geography.     The  chronicles 

of  all  parts  are  full  of  the  most  egregious  and  pal- 
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pable  blunders,  with  regard  to  countries  even  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  those  of  the  authors ;  and  this  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  render  them  often  completely 
unintelligible.  We  are  even  told  of  the  worthy 
monks  of  Toumay  seeking  two  years  in  vain  for  the 
Abbey  of  Ferrieres,  during  the  eleventh  century  ;  and 
with  such  a  fact  before  us,  we  shall  not  be  inclined 
to  esteem  very  highly  the  famous  maps  of  Charle- 
magne, engraved  upon  silver  platters,  which  probably, 
if  they  had  survived,  like  that  of  Turin,  published 
by  Passini,  would  be  equally  decisive,  not  of  the 
knowledge,  but  of  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  age.  It 
was  not  certainly  until  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  free 
towns  of  Germany,  the  Italian  republics,  England 
and  Holland,  had  imperceptibly  arisen,  and  diffused 
itself  very  widely,  that  this  ignorance  was  to  any 
considerable  degree  removed. 


TRAVELS  TO  THE  EAST. 

The  geography  and  statistics  of  Asia  had  made 
much  earlier  progress  than  those  of  Europe.  The 
Arabians  had  been  most  accurate  and  detailed  in 
their  accounts  of  their  own  immediate  domain ;  the 
Crusaders  had  repeatedly  traversed  the  same  quarter; 
the  fleets  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  had  pro- 
fited by  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  extensive  com- 
merce ;  and  though  prevented  by  the  ruling  destiny 
of  Epypt  from  pursuing  the  trade  to  India  by  the 
Red  Sea,  they  opened  an  avenue  to  its  treasures  by 
the  Black  Sea,  and  organized  a  traffic,  by  means  of 
caravans,  to  China  and  Hindostan,  which  continued 
more  than  two  hundred  years.      In  addition  to  the 
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Crusades,  the  ravages  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  which 
put  not  only  Asia,  but  Poland,  Silesia,  and  Hungary, 
in  consternation,  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  East.  The  Roman  Pontiffs 
sought,  by  missionaries,  to  avert  the  storm ;  and  these 
apostles  traced  the  course,  while  the  Christian  mer- 
chant followed  beyond  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian.  The  boundaries  of  knowledge  were  ex- 
tended, and  the  Missionary  long  served  as  a  chaiuiel 
of  conxmunication  between  the  two  continents.  Even 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  v/e  find  an  European  bishop 
at  Pekin.  St.  Louis  sought  to  enter  into  a  political 
connection  with  the  Mogul  Cham  in  1253  ;  and 
Henry  the  Third  of  Castile,  with  Timur,  in  1394. 

THE  JEWS. 

It  is  not  usual  to  acknowledge  much  literary  obli- 
gation to  the  people  of  Israel ;  yet  under  the  liberal 
toleration  and  patronage  of  the  JMoorish  dynasties  of 
Bagdad  and  Spain,  they  attained  to  considerable 
eminence.  Two  of  the  earliest  writers  of  travels, 
were  Jews.  Moses  Petachia  travelled  about  the 
year  1187  through  Poland  to  Tartary,  and  thence 
through  various  Asiatic  countries  to  Jerusalem  :  and 
about  the  same  period  appeared  the  work  ascribed  to 
Benjamin  Ben  lona,  commonly  called  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Navarre,  and  a  student  of  Cordova.  "  Laus  non 
ultima  sabbatariorum."  His  journeys  are  stated  to  have 
extended  by  the  way  of  Constantinople,  through 
Antioch,  to  Jerusalem  ;  thence  to  Tadmor,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Bagdad  was 
h  3 
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then  under  the  government  of  tJie  Abassides,  to 
whose  toleration  of  the  Jews,  our  traveller  bears 
ample  testimony.  His  course  then  lay  through 
Persia,  and  he  returned  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
the  Red  Sea,  to  Egypt  and  Sicily. 

THE  MONKS. 

The  monks  took  very  early  a  lead  in  foreign  ad- 
venture. Bonaventura  Broccardus,  a  Westfjhalian 
monk,  travelled  in  1222  to  Palestine  ;  and  upon  his 
return,  wrote  his  "  Descriptio  Terras  Sanctae,"  which 
was  long  in  high  repute.  Ascelin,  a  Dominican, 
wrote  an  account  of  his  mission  in  1254,  from  Inno- 
cent IV.  to  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  of  which  little 
remains.  Carpini,  an  Italian,  and  Rubruquis  (Ruis- 
brock),  a  Brabanter,  went  on  similar  expeditions  in 
the  same  country ;  and  have  left,  upon  the  whole,  as 
accurate  and  faithful  accounts  of  their  observations,  as 
could  be  expected  from  the  age.  Hayton,  an  Arme- 
nian Prince,  assuming  the  habit  of  a  monk,  arrived 
in  France,  in  the  year  1307,  and  there  dictated  his 
Historia  Orientalis,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Purchas, 
and  contains  a  very  creditable  and  useful  description 
of  the  principal  Asiatic  states,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  Mogul  Sovereigns. 

SIR  JOHN  MANDEVILE. 

"  John  Mandevile,  Knight,"  says  Bale,  as  tran- 
slated by  Hakluyt,  "  bom  in  the  town  of  St.  Alban's, 
was  so  given  to  study  from  his  childhood,  that  he 
seemed  to  plant  a  good  part  of  his  felicity  in  the 
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same,  for  he  supposed  that  the  honour  of  his  birth 
would  nothing  avail  liim,  except  he  would  render 
the  same  more  honourable  by  his  knowledge  in 
letters."  His  favourite  pursuit  had  been  the  study 
of  medicine  ;  but  in  the  year  13t2,  he  left  his  na- 
tive land,  perhaps  disgusted  with  the  civil  dissen- 
sions in  which  it  was  involved  during  the  disastrous 
year  which  closed  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second, 
and  set  out  with  the  inten4;ion  of  travelling  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

Proceeding,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Egypt,  he 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Melek  Madaron,  sultan  of 
that  country,  and  fought  in  his  wars  against  that 
restless  but  changeless  people,  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 
The  monarch  became  really  attached  to  him,  and 
would  have  detained  him  at  his  court  by  most 
advantageous  proposals ;  which  his  steady  attach- 
ment to  his  religion  determined  him  to  reject. 
"And  he  wolde(says  he)havemaryedmefullehighely 
to  a  gret  princess'  daughter,  if  that  I  would  have  for- 
saken my  law  and  my  beleve.  But  I  thank  God,  I 
had  not  wille  to  do  it  for  nothing  that  he  behighten 
me." 

His  curiosity  being  excited  by  the  accounts  of  the 
Eastern  countries,  which  reached  him  through  the 
commercial  frequenters  of  the  Mediterranean  ports, 
he  determined  to  pursue  his  journey  from  the  Holy 
Land,  the  next  scene  of  his  travels,  to  the  Cham  of 
Tartary  ;  whom  he  served,  with  four  other  knights, 
in  his  wars  against  the  King  of  Mance,  for  the  sake 
of  the  opportunities  which  that  employment  aflforded 
them,  of  obtaining  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  government  and  internal  economy  of  that 
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part  of  Asia.  Thus,  he  remarks,  from  observation 
upon  an  astrolabe  which  he  met  with  in  his  travels, 
he  had  seen  that  half  of  the  firmament  which  is 
situated  between  tlie  two  pole  stars,  or  180  degrees ; 
and  of  the  other  half,  had  "  seen  62  degrees  upon 
that  o  (one)  part  (the  north),  and  So  upon  that 
other  part  (the  south)  ;  that  ben  95  degrees  out  of 
the  other  180."  He  pursued  his  journey  no  further ; 
averring,  however,  "  that  gif  he  had  company e  and 
schipping  for  to  go  more  beyonde,  he  trowed  wel 
in  certeyn  that  he  scholde  have  seen  all  the  round- 
ness of  the  firmament  alle  aboute,"  and  declaring 
his  belief  in  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth. 

Upon  his  return  in  1356,  after  an  absence  of 
thirty-four  years,  he  compiled  his  celebrated  book 
of  travels,  which  is  not  only  founded  on  his  own 
observations,  but  "  aftre  informacion  of  men  that 
knewen  ef  things  that  he  had  not  seen  ;"  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  who  "  re- 
mytted"  it  *'  to  be  examyned  and  preved  by  the 
avys  of  his  conseille  ;  be  the  whiche,"  he  adds, 
*'  my  boke  was  preved  for  trewe,  in  so  moche,  that 
thei  schewed  me  a  boke  that  my  boke  was  examyned 
by  [probably  the  journals  of  some  of  the  Mission- 
aries], that  comprehended  fulle  moche  more  be  an 
hundred  parte,  be  the  which  the  Mappa  Mundi  was 
made  after." 

He  appears  to  have  died  and  been  buried  in  a 
convent  at  Liege  in  1371  ;  and  Ortellius,  in  his 
"  Itinerarium  Belgicae,"  gives  the  epitaph  on  his 
tomb  there  ;  and  adds,  that  he  saw  the  accoutre- 
ments of  his  journey,  which  were  preserved  as  relics. 
.St.  Alban's,   however,  also    claims   the   honour   of 
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his  burial-place  ;  and  Weever  gives  the  following 
verses,  wliich,  he  says,  were  written  upon  a  pillar 
in  the  Abbey  of  that  town ;  admitting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  seen  the  tomb  at  Liege,  as  de- 
scribed by  Ortellius. 

'*  All  ye  that  pass  by,  on  this  pillar  cast  eye, 

Tliis  epitaph  read  if  you  can  ; 
'Twill  tell  you  a  tombe  once  stood  in  this  roome, 

Of  a  brave  spirited  man. 

John  Mandevile  by  name,  a  knight  of  great  fame. 

Bom  in  this  honoured  towne  ; 
Before  him  was  none  that  ever  was  knowne 

For  travaile  of  so  high  renowne. 

As  the  knights  in  the  Temple,  crosse-legged  in  marble. 
In  armour,  with  sword  and  with  shield  ; 

So  was  this  knight  grac't,  which  time  hath  defac't. 
That  nothing  but  ruines  doth  yeeld. 

His  travailles  being  done,  he  shines  like  the  sun. 

In  heavenly  Canaan  ; 
To  which  blessed  place,  the  Lord  of  his  grace 

Brings  us  all,  man  after  man." 

Mandevile  has  been  much  ridiculed  for  the 
wonders  which  his  book  contains  ;  and  not  without 
reason.  His  design  seems  to  have  been  to  commit 
to  writing  whatever  he  had  read,  or  heard,  or  known, 
concerning  the  places  which  he  saw  or  has  men- 
tioned. Agreeably  to  this  plan,  he  has  described 
monsters  from  Pliny  ;  copied  miracles  from  legends  ; 
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and  repeated,  without  quoting,  stories  from  authors 
who  are  now  justly  ranked  among  writers  of  ro- 
mance. What  he  himself  saw,  however,  he  gene- 
rally describes  accurately  and  judiciously  ;  his 
authority  is  then  weighty,  and  his  testimony  true. 
Many  instances  might  be  produced  of  striking  coin- 
cidences between  Mandevile,  and  the  accounts  of 
other  writers  of  the  age  ;  and  these  confirm  his 
assertion,  that  he  consulted  their  works  in  the  com- 
position of  his  own  book.  Marco  Polo  had  gone 
over  much  of  the  same  country,  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury before.  His  narrative  of  what  he  saw  of 
manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  of  his  personal 
adventures,  is  simple,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  truth. 
Mandevile's  account  of  the  old  man  who  made  a 
"  paradyse"  on  a  mountain  in  which,  by  all  sorts  of 
enticements,  he  sought  to  seduce  strangers  into, 
serving  his  purj^oses  of  assassination  ;  of  the  tomb 
of  St.  Thomas  ;  of  the  general  customs  of  the 
Tartars,  and  the  court  of  Cham  ;  remarkably  agree 
with  the  account  of  Marco  Polo.  The  fabulous 
parts  of  each,  also  often  concur.  Marco  Polo  tells 
us  of  the  men  with  tails  ;  of  Gog  and  Magog ;  of 
the  tree  of  life,  whose  leaves  are  green  above,  and 
white  beneath ;  and  of  the  islands  beyond  Mada- 
gascar, where  the  wonderful  bird  is  to  be  found 
which  can  carry  an  Elephant  through  the  air.  Man- 
devile seems  also  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Hayton,  for  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Tartar 
monarchy  perfectly  agrees  with  that  author's  ;  so 
also  does  his  description  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty  of 
sultans  ;  of  the  dethroning  of  Mango  Cham  ;  of  the 
Calif  of   "  Baldak,"    (Bagdad)  and  his  death  by 
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Starvation,  in  the  midst  of  a  sumptuous  feast  of 
"  precyous  stones,  ryche  peiies,  and  treasure  ;"  and 
of  the  province  of  Georgia,  called  Hanyson,  three 
days  journey  round  which  "  is  alle  covered  with  dark- 
ness, and  withouten  any  brightnesse  or  light,  '  though' 
men  witen  well  that  men  dwellen  therein,  but  they 
know  not  what  men." 

Much,  however,  rested  upon  the  simple  and  un- 
supported authority  of  Mandevile,  which  later  dis- 
coveries and  inquiries  have  abundantly  confirmed, 
although  for  a  long  time  they  might  have  ranked 
with  Marco  Polo's  account  of  the  stones  used  for 
fuel.  He  notices  the  cultivation  of  pepper;  the 
burning  of  widows  upon  the  funeral  piles  of  their 
husbands ;  the  trees  which  bear  wool  of  which 
clothing  is  made  ;  the  carrier  pigeons  ;  the  gymno- 
sophists;  the  Chinese  predilection  for  small  feet; 
the  variety  of  diamonds  ;  the  artificial  egg  hatching 
xn  Egypt ;  the  balsam  trade ;  the  south  pole  stars, 
and  other  astronomical  appearances,  from  which  he 
argues  for  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  ;  the  cro- 
codile ;  the  hippopotamus ;  the  giratife  ;  the  rattle- 
snake, and  many  other  singular  productions  of  nature, 
not  before  known  by  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  where,  in  the  course  of 
his  long  journey,  does  he  complain  of  any  ill  usage 
on  the  part  of  the  Mussulman  powers,  either  to  him- 
self, or  their  Christian  subjects.  On  the  contrary, 
though  every  where  avowing  his  faith,  and  refusing  all 
temptations  to  abandon  it,  we  find  him  received  with 
that  honour  and  attention  which  it  would  certainly 
have  been  very  hazardous  for  any  paynim  adventurer 
to, look  for  in  Europe.     He  particularly  notices  the 
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many  Christian  sects,  who,  for  all  that  appears, 
dwelt  peaceable  under  Saracen  dominion,  and  were 
certainly  indulged  in  greater  latitude  of  opinion, 
than  was  likely  to  have  been  allowed  them  in  any 
country,  even  of  their  Christian  brethren  of  the  West. 
He  is  himself  (though  glorying  on  all  occasions  in 
his  own  belief)  candid  to  others,  and  in  no  respect 
partaking  of  tlie  exclusive  spirit  of  a  much  later 
age. 


KNOW  YOUR  OWN  COUNTRY  FIRST. 

Lord  Burlington  being  upon  his  travels  in  Italy, 
was  shown  by  a  nobleman  to  whom  he  had  recom- 
mendations, a  church  which  he  greatly  admired  for 
tlie  elegance  of  its  structure,  and  requested  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  view  it  again  the  next  day,  in 
order  to  draw  a  sketch  of  it.  The  nobleman  replied, 
that  he  had  no  occasion  to  put  himself  to  that  trouble, 
as  the  model  from  which  it  was  taken,  was  in  London. 
Surprised  at  this  information,  his  lordship  desired  to 
know  the  name  of  the  church,  and  was  told  that  it 
was  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  near  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. It  is  farther  added,  that  his  lordship  had 
no  sooner  arrived  in  London,  than  he  went  to  take  a 
view  of  that  beautiful  monument  of  architecture, 
which  is  esteemed  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  master- 
piece, before  he  saw  any  of  his  friends,  or  returned 
to  his  own  house. 

Another  instance  of  the  necessity  of  knowing 
your  own  country  first,  occurred  to  a  young  man  of 
good  natural  talents,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
abroad,  fell  in  company  with  some  well  informed 
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and  well  travelled  foreigners  at  Naples.  They  were 
conversing  about  what  they  had  seen  in  England  ;  and 
some  little  diflference  in  opinion  arising  about  the 
architecture  of  Windsor  Castle,  they  very  naturally 
referred  themselvesfor  decision  to  the  young  English- 
man. With  much  confusion  and  hesitation,  he  was 
compelled  to  confess  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
building  in  question.  The  company,  with  true  polite- 
ness, only  testified  their  surprise  with  a  smile  ;  but 
the  reflection  instantly  struck  the  gentleman,  that 
there  may  be  something  worth  seeing  at  home,  before 
persons  set  out  on  foreign  travels. 

EXPEDITION. 

Sir  Robert  Gary,  afterwards  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
relates,  that  when  he  carried  the  account  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  death  to  King  James  in  Scotland,  he  rode 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  four  hun- 
dred miles,  in  about  sixty  hours,  notwithstanding  his 
stops  at  Doncaster  and  Witherington,  for  some  hours, 
and  a  bad  fall  which  he  had  at  Norham.  But  even 
this  instance  of  wonderful  celerity,  is  outdone  by  a 
worthy  of  whom  we  read  in  Stow,  who  performed 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  miles  by  land,  and  two 
voyages  b^'^  sea,  of  about  twenty -two  miles  each,  in 
seventeen  hours  :  for  so  wonderful  a  story,  however, 
we  must  quote  the  honest  chronicler  in  his  own  words. 

"  Saturday,  the  17th  day  of  July,  1619,"  says 
Stow,  "  Bernard  Calvert,  of  Andover,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  took  a  horse  at  St.  George's 
Church  in  Southwark,  and  came  to  Dover  about 
seven  the  same  morning ;  where  a  barge  with  eight 
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oars,  formerly  sent  from  London  thither,  attended 
his  sudden  coming  ;  he  instantly  took  barge,  and 
went  to  Calais,  and  in  the  same  barge  returned  back 
to  Dover  about  three  o'clock  of  the  same  day  ; 
where,  as  well  there  as  in  divers  other  places,  he  had 
laid  sundry  swift  horses,  besides  guides.  He  rode 
back  from  Dover  to  St.  George's  Church,  Southwark, 
the  same  evening,  a  little  after  eight  o'clock,  fresh 
and  lusty." 

CORYATE. 

The  eccentric  Thomas  Coryate,  who  appears  to 
have  originally  held  the  office  of  Fool,  or  Prince's 
Jester,  in  the  establishment  of  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  made  in  1608  a  tour  through  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  &c.  which  lasted  five  months.  During 
this  period,  he  travelled  1975  miles,  more  than  tlie 
half  upon  one  pair  of  shoes,  which  were  only  once 
mended  ;  and  upon  his  return,  were  suspended  in 
the  church  of  Odcombe.  He  published  his  travels 
under  the  title  of  "  Crudities  hastily  gobbled  up,  in 
Five  Months'  Travels  in  France,  Savoy,  Italy, 
Rhetia,  Helvetia,  some  parts  of  High  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands,  in  1611."  Tliis  work  was 
ushered  into  the  world  by  an  Odcombian  banquet, 
consisting  of  near  sixty  copies  of  verses,  composed 
by  the  best  poets  of  that  time,  which,  if  they  did 
not  make  Coryate  pass  with  the  world  for  a  man  of 
great  parts  and  learning,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  sale  of  the  book.  Among  these  poets  were  Ben 
Jonson,  Sir  John  Harrington,  Inigo  Jones,  Chapman, 
Donne,  Drayton,  and  others.     In  the  same  year  ht 
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published  "  Corj^ate's  Crambe,  or  his  Colwort  twice 
sodden,  and  now  served  in  with  other  Macaronic 
dishes,  as  the  second  course  of  his  Crudities." 

In  1612,  after  taking  leave  of  his  countrymen, 
by  an  oration  spoken  at  the  Cross  of  Odconibe,  he 
left  England,  with  the  intention  not  to  return  until 
he  had  spent  ten  years  in  travelling.  After  visiting 
successively  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  Chaldea,  and 
Persia,  he  arrived  in  the  dominion  of  the  great 
Mogul,  before  whom  he  delivered  an  oration  in  the 
Persian  language.  In  the  Hindoo  language  also  he 
had  so  great  a  command,  that  we  are  gravely  told,  he 
silenced  a  laundry-woman  belonging  to  the  English 
ambassador  of  that  country,  who  used  to  scold  all 
the  day  long.  After  he  had  visited  several  places 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  he  went  to  Surat,  in  the 
East  Indies,  where  he  died  in  1617. 

Coryate  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of  constant 
ridicule  to  the  wits  of  his  time  ;  though,  as  has  been 
well  remarked,  so  great  a  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  mankind,  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  a  symptom 
of  folly.  On  one  occasion,  an  agent  of  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company  at  Mandoa  told  him,  that 
he  had  been  in  England  since  he  saw  him,  and  that 
King  James  had  enquired  about  him.  "  Ah  !  and 
what  said  his  majesty  ?"  "  He  asked  if  that  fool 
was  living  still  ?"  Poor  Coryate  was  equally  hurt 
at  another  time,  when,  upon  his  departure  from 
Mandoa,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  English  resident 
there,  gave  him  a  letter,  and  in  that  a  bill  to  receive 
ten  pounds  at  Aleppo.  The  letter  was  directed  to 
Mr.  Chapman,  consul  there  ;  and  the  passage  which 
concerned  Coryate,  was  this.  "  Mr.  Chapman, 
c  2 
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when  you  shall  hand  these  letters,  I  desire  you  to 
receive  the  bearer  of  thera,  Mr.  Thomas  Coryate, 
with  courtesy,  for  you  shall  find  him  a  very  honest 
poor  wretch,"  &c.  This  coarse  expression  troubled 
Coryate  extremely,  and  it  was  altered  to  his  mind. 
He  was  very  jealous  of  his  reputation  abroad,  for  he 
gave  out  that  there  were  great  hopes  in  England  of 
the  account  he  should  give  of  his  travels  after  his 
return  home.  What  became  of  the  notes  and  obser- 
vations he  made  in  his  long  peregrinations,  is  un- 
known. A  few  letters  sent  to  liis  friends  in  England, 
were  all  that  ever  came  to  the  light. 

LITHGOW. 
The  travels  and  sufferings  of  Lithgow,  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  seem  to  raise  him  almost  to  the 
rank  of  a  martyr  and  hero.  Often  was  he  most 
cruelly  treated,  but  by  none  more  than  by  the  Spa- 
niards at  Malaga,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  his  being 
a  heretic  and  spy,  immured  him  for  a  long  time  in  a 
dungeon,  robbed  him  of  all  his  property,  and  sub- 
jected him  to  the  worst  tortures  of  the  inquisition. 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  was  carried  to 
Theobalds  upon  a  feather-bed,  that  King  James 
might  be  an  eye-witness  of  his  "  martyred  ana- 
tomy," as  he  calls  his  wretched  body  mangled 
and  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  The  whole  court 
crowded  to  see  him.  His  majesty  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  the  tenderest  care  of ;  and  he  was  twice  taken 
to  Bath  at  his  expense.  By  the  king's  command, 
he  applied  to  Gondemar,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
for  the  recovery  of  money  and  other  valuable  articles 
which  the  governor  of  Malaga  had  taken  from  him. 
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and  for  a  thousand  pounds  for  his  support ;  but 
although  promised  a  full  reparation  for  the  damages 
he  held  sustained,  that  minister  never  performed  his 
promise.  When  he  was  upon  the  point  of  again 
leaving  England,  Lithgow  upbraided  him  with  the 
breach  of  his  word,  in  the  presence-chamber,  before 
several  gentlemen  of  the  court.  From  words,  they 
even  proceeded  to  blows  on  the  spot,  and  the  ambas- 
sador was  rather  roughly'  handled.  The  unfortunate 
Lithgow,  although  gen'^-.rally  commended  for  his 
spirited  behaviour,  was  stnt  to  the  Marshalsea,  where 
be  continued  a  prisoner  nine  months. 

At  the  end  of  the  octavo  edition  of  his  Travels, 
he  informs  us,  that  "  in  his  three  voyages,  his  painful 
feet  have  traced  over,  besides  passages  of  seas  and 
rivers,  thirty-six  thousand  and  odd  miles,  which 
draweth  near  to  twice  the  circumference  of  the  whole 
earth !"  Here  the  marvellous  seems  to  rise  to  the 
incredible  ;  and  to  place  him,  in  point  of  veracity, 
on  a  level  with  the  fabulists  of  an  older  period. 


BRUCE. 

After  having  remained  above  two  yeais  in  Abys- 
sinia, Mr.  Bruce  became  desirous  of  leaving  It  ;  but 
this  he  found  a  stiil  more  difficult  matter  than  getting 
into  it,  for  he  had  become  of  importance  to  the  king, 
who  therefore  seemed  resolved  not  to  part  with  him. 
One  day  when  the  king  was  in  more  than  ordinary 
good  humour,  he  told  Mr.  Bruce  that  he  would 
grant  him  any  thing  that  he  should  ask.  Mr.  Bruce 
seized  this  favourable  opportunity,  and  told  the 
king,  that  as  he  did  not  keep  his  health  in  that  climate, 
c  3 
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and  was  anxious  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
he  hoped  he  should  obtain  permission  to  depart. 
The  king  seemed  astonished  at  the  request,  and  was 
at  first  in  a  furious  rage;  but  recollecting  himself,  he, 
for  his  oath's  sake,  like  Herod  of  old,  determined  to 
give  up  his  own  inclination.  Mr.  Bruce  had  by  this 
time  collected  a  good  number  of  drawings,  and  a 
number  of  Abyssinian  MSS.  Having  packed  up  his 
books  and  papers,  and  provided  camels  and  servants  to 
attend  him  on  hisjoumey,  he  departed  from  the  capital 
of  Abyssinia,  giving  out  that  he  was  to  travel  back  to 
Egypt  the  way  he  came ;  but  being  justly  appre- 
hensive that  the  king  would  change  his  mind  after 
he  was  gone,  and,  indeed,  having  received  intelligence 
that  there  was  a  design  to  seize  him,  and  bring  him 
back,  he  took  quite  a  diiFerent  course.  Instead  of 
travelling  a  great  way  in  Abyssinia,  he  struck  off 
directly  for  the  deserts  of  Nubia;  after  getting  to 
which,  it  was  easy  to  escape  from  the  King  of  Abys- 
sinia's dominions.  He  had  a  dreadful  journey 
during  thirty  days,  through  sandy  deserts,  &c. 
scorched  with  the  intense  heat  of  a  glowing  sun,  and 
swept  by  winds  of  so  pestiferous  a  quality,  as  to  kill 
both  man  and  beast,  if  their  lungs  are  assailed  by 
the  noxious  blast. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey,  Mr.  Bruce  lost  all 
his  attendants,  and  all  his  camels,  except  one  man. 
During  the  whole  peregrination,  they  did  not  meet 
with  any  wandering  tribe.  Mr.  Bruce  and  his 
remaining  attendant,  being  unable  to  carry  the 
baggage,  and  reduced  to  an  almost  desperate  state, 
he  left  his  curiosities  in  the  desert,  and  with  his  faith- 
ful atendant  walked  on,  they  knew  not  whither,  only 
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keeping  towards  the   west,  and   hoping  that  they 
should  fall  in  with  some  inhabited  place. 

His  shoes  very  soon  went  to  pieces,  and  he  was 
then  obliged  to  struggle  along  upon  his  naked  feet, 
through  burning  sands  and  over  rocky  places,  until 
his  feet  were  prodigiously  swelled,  blistered,  and 
lacerated.  At  the  termination  of  ten  days,  they 
reached  the  city  of  Siana,  in  the  dominion  of  the 
Grand  Signior.  There  the  Aga,  or  the  officer  of  the 
Janisaries,  treated  them  with  a  good  deal  of  humanity, 
although  he  often  reproached  Bruce  very  roughly, 
on  account  of  his  being  an  infidel.  Bruce  begged 
that  he  iuight  have  camels  and  attendants,  to  go 
with  him  into  the  desert,  that  he  might  recover  his 
books  and  papers.  "  Of  what  value  are  any  books 
and  papers  that  you  can  have,  you  infidel .'"  cried 
the  Aga.  Bruce  then  told  him,  that  he  had  several 
receipts  for  curing  diseases,  among  his  papers,  which 
it  was  a  pity  should  be  lost.  The  Aga  was  interested 
by  this,  and  allowed  him  camels  and  attendants.  With 
these  he  set  off;  and  as  fortunately  no  wanderers  had 
been  at  the  place,  he  found  his  baggage  just  where 
he  left  it.  He  went  and  came  in  the  space  of  four 
days  upon  a  camel,  that  journey  which  it  had  cost 
him  eight  days  to  come  upon  foot,  when  worn  out 
with  distress  and  fatigue. 


MR.  SHAW. 

In  most  of  the  inland  towns  and  villages  of  Bar- 
bary  and  the  Levant,  particularly  the  former,  there 
is  a  house  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  travellers, 
with  a  proper  officer,  called  maharak,  to  attend  them, 
where  they  are  lodged  and  entertained  one  night  at 
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the  expense  of  tbe  community;  yet  even  here  they 
sometimes  meet  with  difficulties  and  disappointments, 
as    when  the  houses  are   already   occupied,  or  the 
maharak  is  either  not  to  be  found,   or,  as  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  is  surly  and  disobliging.    Shaw, 
who  travelled  in  these   countries  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted.     Frequently  he,  with 
his  companions,  had   nothing  to  protect  them  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  the  cold  of 
the  night,  unless  they  accidentally  fell  in  with  a  cave, 
or  a  grove  of  trees,  or  the  shelf  of  a  rock,  or  with 
some  ancient  arches  that  had  belonged  to  so  many 
cisterns.     In   travelling  from  Suez  to  Mount  Sinai, 
he  says,  '•  I  was  suddenly  overtaken  and  stript  by 
three   strolling   Arabs  ;    and   had   not   the    Divine 
Providence  interposed,  in  raising  compassion  in  one, 
whilst  the  other  two  were  fighting  for  ray  clothes,  I 
must  inevitably  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  rapine 
and  cruelty.     In   the   Holy   Land,   and   upon   the 
Isthmus  between  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  our  con- 
ductors  cannot  be  too  numerous  ;  whole   tribes  of 
Arabs,  from  fifty  to  five  hundred,  being  sometimes 
looking  out  for  a  booty.     This  was  the  case  of  our 
caravan,  in  travelling  from  Raraah  to  Jerusalem  in 
1722,  when,  exclusiveof  three  or  four  hundred  spahees, 
f(jur  bands  of  Turkish  infantry,  with  the  general  at 
the  head  of  them,  were  not  able,  or  durst  not,  protect 
us  from  the  repeated  irisults  and  barbarities  of  the 
Arabs.  There  was  scarcely  a  pilgrim,  (and  we  were  up- 
wards of  six  thousand),  who  did  not  suffer  either  by 
losing  a  part  of  liis  clothes  or  his  money  ;  and  when 
these  failed,  then  the  barbarians  took  their  revenge, 
by  treating  us   unmercifully  with  their  pikes  and 
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javelins.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate  the 
many  instances  of  that  day's  rapine  and  cruelty  ;  in 
which  I  myself  had  a  principal  share,  being  forcibly 
taken  as  an  hostage  for  the  payment  of  their  un- 
reasonable demands,  where  I  was  barbarously  used 
and  insulted  all  that  night ;  and  provided  the  Aga  of 
Jerusalem,  with  a  great  force,  had  not  rescued  me 
the  next  morning,  1  should  not  have  seen  so  speedy 
an  end  of  my  sufferings. 

"In  our  journeys  between  Cairo  and  Mount  Sinai, 
the  heavens  were  every  night  our  covering  ;  the  sand, 
with  a  carpet  spread  over  it,  our  bed  ;  and  a  change 
of  raiment  made  up  into  a  bundle,  was  our  pillow. 
In  this  situation  we  were  every  night  wet  to  the  skin 
by  the  copious  dew  that  dropped  upon  us,  though 
without  the  least  danger  of  catching  cold.  Our 
camels  were  made  to  kneel  down  in  a  circle  round 
about  us,  with  their  faces  looking  from  us,  and  their 
respective  loads  and  saddles  placed  behind  them. 

"  Our  stages,  or  day's  journeys,  were  not  alway  s  the 
same ;  for  when  any  danger  was  apprehended,  we 
then  travelled  through  as  many  by-paths  as  our  con- 
ductors were  acquainted  with,  riding  in  this  manner 
without  halting,  sometimes  twelve,  sometimes  fifteen 
hours.  Our  constant  practice  was  to  rise  at  break 
of  day,  set  forward  with  the  sun,  and  travel  all  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  ;  at  which  time  we  began  to 
look  out  for  the  encampments  of  the  Arabs  ;  who,  to 
prevent  such  parties  as  ours  from  living  at  free 
charges  upon  them,  take  care  to  pitch  in  woods, 
valleys,  or  places  the  least  conspicuous.  And,  in- 
deed, unless  we  discovered  their  flocks,  the  smoke 
of  their  tents,  or  heard  the  barking  of  their  dogs,  it 
was  sometimes  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  that  we  found 
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them.  Here  we  were  accommodated  with  the  mon- 
nah  (a  meal  of  provisions)  ;  and  if  in  the  course  of 
our  travelling  the  next  day, 

*  We  chanc'd  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring, 
We  bless'd  our  stars,  and  thought  it  luxury.' 

"  This  is  the  method  of  travelling  in  these  countries  ; 
and  these  are  its  pleasures  and  amusements ;  few, 
indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  many  toils  and 
fatigues  ;  fewer  still  with  regard  to  the  greater 
perils  and  daiigers,  that  either  continually  alarm 
or  actually  beset  us." 

INDIAN  HIEROGLYPHICAL  JOURNALS. 

"  On  quitting  our  encampment,"  says  Mr.  Shool- 
craft,  in  his  recent  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  the 
Sources  of  the  Missouri,  "  and  proceeeding  onwards 
from  St.  Louis  River  to  Sandy  Lake,  the  Indians  left 
a  memorial  of  our  journey  inscribed  upon  bark,  for 
the  information  of  such  of  their  tribe  as  should 
happen  to  fall  upon  our  track.  This  we  find  to  be  a 
common  custom  among  them.  It  is  done  by  tracing, 
either  with  paint  or  with  their  knives,  upon  birch 
bark  (betula  papyracea),  a  number  of  figures  and 
liieroglyphics,  which  are  understood  by  their  nation. 
This  sheet  of  bark  is  afterwards  inserted  in  the 
end  of  a  pole,  and  drove  into  the  ground,  with 
an  inclination  towards  the  course  of  travelling.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  whole  party  were  represented 
in  a  manner  that  was  perfectly  intelligible,  with  the 
aid  of  our  interpreter,  each  one  being  characterised 
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by  something  emblematic  of  his  situation  or  eraploy- 
nuent.  They  distinguish  the  Indian  from  the  white 
man,  by  the  particular  manner  of  drawing  the  figure, 
the  former  being  without  a  hat,  &c.  Other  dis- 
tinctive symbols  are  employed;  thus,  Lieutenant 
Mackay  was  figured  with  a  sword,  to  signify  that  he 
was  an  officer ;  Mr.  Doty,  with  a  book,  the  Indians 
having  understood  that  he  was  an  attorney  ;  myself, 
with  a  liaramer,  in  allusion  to  the  mineral-hammer  I 
carried  in  ray  belt,  and  so  forth.  The  figure  of  a 
tortoise  and  prairie-hen,  denoted  that  these  had  been 
killed  ;  three  smokes,  that  our  encampment  consisted 
of  three  fires;  eightmuskets,  that  this  was  the  number 
armed  ;  three  bucks  upon  the  pole,  leaning  N.  W., 
that  we  were  going  three  days  N.  W. ;  the  figure  of 
a  white  man  with  a  tongue  near  his  mouth,  (like  the 
Azteek  hieroglyphics)  that  he  was  an  interpreter, 
&c.  Should  an  Indian  hereafter  visit  this  spot,  he 
would  therefore  read  upon  this  memorial  of  bark, 
that  fourteen  white  men  and  two  Indians  encamped 
at  that  place  ;  that  five  of  the  white  men  wore  chiefs 
or  officers,  one  an  interpreter,  and  eight  common  sol- 
diers; that  they  were  going  to  Sandy  Lake  (knowing 
that  three  days' journey  N.  W.  must  carry  us  there); 
that  we  had  killed  a  tortoise,  a  prairie-hen,  &c.  I 
had  no  previous  idea  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
medium  of  intelligence  among  the  northern  Indians. 
All  the  travellers  of  the  region  are  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  had  before  witnessed  the  facility  with  which 
one  of  the  Lake  Indians  had  drawn  a  map  of  certain 
parts  of  the  southern  coast  of  Lake  Superior ;  but 
here  was  an  historical  record  of  passing  events,  as 
permanent  certainly  as  any  written  record  among  us, 
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and  fully  as  intelligible  to  those  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended." 


A  YOUNG  TRAVELLER. 

A  strange  little  boy  was  one  day  brought  before 
the  njcigistrate  at  the  police  office.  New  York,  re- 
ported on  the  watch  returns  as  being  a  lodger.  This 
extraordinary  child,  ten  years  of  age,  was  very  thinly 
clad,  and  but  four  feet  two  inches  high,  of  delicate 
make,  and  weak  eyes.  On  being  asked  by  the  ma- 
gistrate who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came,  he  gave  the 
following  account: 

"My  name  is  De  Grass  Griffin;  I  am  ten  years 
old  ;  ray  father  is  a  boatman  in  Killingworth,  Con- 
necticut ;  my  mother  left  there  last  summer ;  siie 
parted  from  my  father ;  he  don't  take  any  care  of 
me.  About  four  weeks  ago  I  started  from  Killing- 
worth  for  Philadelphia,  to  see  my  mother ;  had  not 
a  cent  when  I  started  ;  walked  part  of  the  way,  and 
rode  part.  My  sister,  who  is  a  married  woman,  told 
me  in  what  part  of  Philadelphia  I  would  find  my 
mother.  When  I  got  there,  I  found  that  she  was 
dead  ;  I  remained  there,  going  about  the  town,  about 
a  week  ;  I  then  started  to  come  back.  A  gentleman 
in  Philadelphia  gave  me  a  twenty  cent  piece,  an 
eleven-penny  bit,  and  a  five-penny  bit ;  I  have  the 
twenty  cent  piece  j^et.  I  got  into  this  town  yester- 
day morning  ;  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day  yesterday, 
till  in  the  evening,  when  I  got  some  clams  at  a  little 
stand  near  the  river.  I  calculate  to  start  for  home 
this  morning,  and  to  get  a  stage  driver  to  give  me  a 
ride."     Magistrate.     "  I  will  send  you  to  the  alms- 
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house,  over  the  way,  that  you  may  get  your  break- 
fast, and  be  taken  care  of."  Answer.  "  Very  well, 
but  I  wish  to  start  on." 

It  was  truly  astonishing  to  behold  such  a  child 
perform  (in  the  depth  of  winter)  a  journey  of  upwards 
of  two  hundred  miles,  with  such  a  trifle  of  ruoney, 
without  warm  clothing,  and  the  snow  on  the  road 
nearly  as  high  as  himself.  His  deportment  was 
mannerly  j  his  answers  prompt,  clear,  and  brief  j  he 
appeared  to  feel  no  want,  asked  for  nothing,  nor 
made  any  complaint ;  but  had  perfect  confidence  m 
his  own  powers  and  ability  to  get  to  the  end  of  his 
journey  on  his  twenty  cent  fund.  The  decision  and 
fortitude  of  this  little  destitute  boy,  might  furnish  a 
profitable  example  to  many  an  irresolute  and  de- 
sponding individual  of  riper  years. 


FAITHFUL  COMPANION. 

A  Mr.  Rogers  and  a  Mr.  Carr,  both  natives  of 
Kentucky,  were  on  their  return  from  the  Council 
Bluffs  on  the  margin  of  the  Missouri,  when  the  cold 
weather  set  in,  accompanied  with  a  deep  fall  of  snow. 
Mr.  R.  being  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  it  was  thought 
fittest  to  attempt  to  descend  the  stream,  instead  of 
traversing  the  forests.  When  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  any  settlement,  the  ice  on  the  river  pre- 
vented their  descent ;  and  no  other  alternative  was 
left,  than  to  land,  and  leave  Mr.  R.  in  the  woods, 
with  some  necessaries,  till  the  return  of  his  friend, 
who  went  in  quest  of  relief.  Carr,  with  difficulty, 
reached  the  settlement,  and  immediately  returned  to 
his  helpless  friend.     After  a  toilsome  search,  and  an 
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absence  of  twenty-one  days,Carrat  length  discovered 
the  apparently  lifeless  body  of  Rogers.  On  ap- 
proaching it,  the  narrative  states,  that  this  faithful 
fellow  traveller  first  observed  a  rise  of  snow,  and 
many  tracks  of  a  wolf  leading  to  it.  With  a  pal- 
pitating heart,  he  went  )ip  to  it,  and  saw  a  piece  of 
buffalo  robe  sticking  out;  stoopingdown,  he  discovered 
the  glistening  ejes  of  his  friend  !  He  was  still  alive  ; 
but  his  feet  much  frozen.  His  fire  had  gone  out,  and 
in  attempting  to  make  more,  his  powder  blew  up. 
He  was  afraid  his  friend  had  been  frozen,  and  despairing 
of  life,  had  rolled  himself  up  in  his  buffalo  robe,  and 
laid  down.  He  was  eight  days  without  any  kind  of 
food,  and  was  so  exhausted,  that  when  the  wolf  stared 
him  in  the  face,  he  was  not  able  to  make  any  exertion 
or  noise  to  drive  him  away. 

Rogers  was  then  conveyed  to  Hempstead,  where 
he  not  only  recovered  his  general  health,  but,  strange 
to  tell,  the  complete  use  of  his  limbs. 


AN  ESCAPE. 

In  Alligator  county.  North  Carolina,  there  is  a 
swamp  about  five  miles  across,  called  the  Little 
Dismal.  Into  the  interior  of  this  desert  Mr.  Janson 
penetrated  on  horseback,  with  a  negro  for  his  guide, 
who  traced  out  the  road  by  the  notches  cut  on  the 
trees.  "  I,"  says  Mr.  Janson,  "  carried  my  gun  in 
my  hand,  loaded  with  slugs,  and  more  ammunition 
slung  across  my  shoulders.  About  midway,  and 
about  two  hundred  yards  before  me,  I  saw  a  large 
quadruped  nimbly  climb  a  tree.  The  negro,  looking 
in  a  contrary  direction,  did  not  perceive  the  motion. 
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and  eager  to  fire,  1  did  not  inform  him.  We  went  a 
foot's  pace,  and  when  within  gun  sliot,  I  discovered 
the  beast  through  the  foliage  of  the  wood,  and  imme- 
diately fired.  The  shot  took  effect,  and  my  asto- 
nishment was  great  to  see  a  monster  of  the  species 
of  the  tiger,  suspended  hy  his  fore  feet  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  growling  in  tones  of  dreadful  discord. 
The  negro  was  greatly  terrified ;  and  ray  horse,  un- 
used to  the  report  of  a  gun  fired  from  bis  back, 
plunged,  and  was  entangled  in  mire.  Losing  the 
reins,  I  was  precipitated  into  the  morass,  while  the 
negro  vociferated,  '  Massa,  massa,  we  are  lost !' 
Recovering,  I  beheld  the  ferocious  brute  on  tlie 
ground,  feebly  advancing  towards  us.  By  an  invo- 
luntary act,  I  presented  my  empty  gun  ;  at  sight  of 
which,  conscious,  no  doubt,  that  the  same  motion 
had  inflicted  the  smart  he  felt,  the  creature  made  a 
stand,  gave  a  hideous  roar,  and  turned  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  swamp,  while,  in  haste  and  great 
agitation,  I  reloaded  my  piece.  The  poor  slave, 
whose  life  to  liim  was  as  dear  as  mine  could  be  to  me, 
held  up  his  hands,  and  thanked  the  god  he  worshipped 
for  his  deliverance.  I  was  unconscious  of  the  danger 
I  had  courted,  till  he  told  me  that  the  beast  I  had  en- 
countered was  a  panther,  larger  than  any  he  had  ever 
seen  despoiling  his  master's  flocks  and  herds  ;  and  that 
when  pursued  by  man,  those  animals  rally  with  great 
ferocity.  Had  1  been  apprised  of  this,  I  should  have 
sought  my  safety  in  flight,  rather  than  have  begun  an 
attack  ;  but  I  conjectured  the  creature  to  be  of  no 
larger  dimensions  than  a  wild  cat,  when  I  fired." 
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DR.  MAGENNIS. 


Dr.  Magennis,  who  was  born  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, having  occasion,  when  a  very  young  man,  to 
visit  Dublin,  he  put  up,  on  his  way,  at  an  inn  in 
Drogheda.  The  mayor  of  the  place  had  en- 
closed a  piece  of  common,  contiguous  to  the  town, 
for  his  own  use;  and  in  order  that  he  might  himself 
enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  it,  he  gave  public  notice, 
that  if  any  cattle  should  be  found  trespassing  on  it, 
they  would  be  immediately  impounded. 

The  doctor  happened  that  evening  to  fall  in  com- 
pany with  some  boon  companions,  that  winged  the 
glass  with  song  and  joke,  till  Morpheus  weighed 
down  his  eyelids  with  "  soft  oppression."  When 
our  young  traveller  was  ready  the  next  morning  to 
resume  his  journey,  he  called  for  his  horse;  the 
ostler,  after  a  short  pause  or  two,  said,  "  May  be 
your  honour's  horse  has  not  read  the  mayor's  adver- 
tisement, and  has  inadvertently,  no  doubt,  stepped 
into  the  favourite  enclosure,  which  sure  enough  is 
the  most  verdant  spot  in  the  neighbourhood."  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  fact ;  the  horse  had  been  found  tres- 
passing, and  was  committed. 

Magennis  immediately  waited  on  the  Prsetor,  who 
heard  all  that  he  had  to  say  in  favour  of  the  prisoner; 
on  which  he  collected  all  his  twelvemonth's  pride, 
and  in  a  few  words  told  him,  that  the  culprit  should 
not  be  enlarged  unless  he  paid  down  half  a  guinea  ; 
which  was  more,  at  the  time,  than  our  youthful 
Esculapius  could  conveniently  spare.  "  Well,  then," 
said  the  suppliant,  "  if  so,  it  must  be  so  ;  but  I  shall 
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have   a  few  verses  into  the  bargain."     On  which  he 
repeated  the  following  lines  : 

"  Was  ever  horse  so  well  befitted  ? 
His  master  drunk,  himself  committed  ! 
But  courage,  horse,  do  not  despair, 
You'll  be  a  horse,  when  he's  no  may'r." 

Such  was  the  power  of  verse,  even  on  a  city  ma- 
gistrate, that  he  immediately  ordered  his  Rosinante 
to  be  delivered  up  to  him,  free  of  all  expense. 

PROOF  Of  CIVILIZATION  ! 
A  writer  of  a  modern  book  of  travels,  relating 
the  particulars  of  his  being  cast  away,  thus  concludes: 
"  After  having  walked  eleven  hours  without  having 
traced  the  print  of  a  human  foot,  to  my  great  comfort 
and  delight,  I  saw  a  man  hanging  upon  a  gibbet ; 
ray  pleasure  at  the  cheering  prospect  was  inex- 
pressible, for  it  convinced  me  that  I  was  in  a  civilized 
country." 

CICERONI. 

In  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  there  are  persons 
called  Ciceroni,  who,  as  soon  as  a  foreigner  arrives, 
offer  themselves  to  conduct  him  to  see  whatever  is 
most  curious,  and  explain  it  to  him.  These,  on  ac- 
count of  their  long  speeches  on  the  curiosities,  &c.  of 
the  city,  have  the  name  of  the  great  Latin  orator 
given  to  them  in  jest. 

The  greater  part  of  these  Ciceroni  are  poor  eccle- 
siastics, who,  often  to  conceal  theii  ignorance,  give 
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imaginary  answers,  as  they  are  never  at  a  loss  for 
something  to  say.  Of  late  years,  the  office  of  the 
Ciceroni  has  been  undertaken  by  well-informed  artists, 
who,  in  accompanying  travellers,  direct  their  attention 
to  the  most  important  objects,  and,  by  their  intelligent 
remarks,  not  only  tend  to  enlighten  the  mind,  but 
also  to  form  the  taste,  especially  in  matters  of  the 
fine  arts. 


POLISH  INNS. 

The  inns  of  Poland  do  not  afford  good  accommo- 
dation to  the  traveller.  The  stable  is  the  most  consi- 
derable, and  very  often  the  best  part  of  the  house. 
It  is  literally  true,  that  frequently  after  proceed- 
ing a  step  or  two  within  the  threshold,  you  are 
obliged  to  turn  back,  to  collect  fresh  air  and  reso- 
lution before  you  can  advance.  The  interior  is  filthy 
and  wretched  beyond  description ;  the  floor  is  of 
earth,  and  usually  covered  with  filth  ;  the  inhabitants 
are  squalid  and  in  rags ;  and  the  house  is  fre» 
quently  half  full  of  their  wretched  peasants,  men  and 
women,  who  are  getting  intoxicated  upon  schnaaps, 
a  sort  of  whiskey. 

Even  at  the  first  hotels  in  Warsaw,  and  in  other 
large  towns,  the  traveller  is  frequently  shown  into  a 
room,  entirely  without  furniture,  except  perhaps  a 
small  couch  in  one  of  the  corners,  and  on  which  he 
is  to  spread  his  own  bedding.  Sometimes  not  even 
a  couch  is  found  ;  in  which  case  the  bedding  is  spread 
on  the  floor.  An  ordinary  chair  and  table  are  also 
brought  him  ;  and  this  is  at  once  his  eating  and  bis 
sleeping  room,  and  that  in  which  he  receives  visitors. 
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Even  noblemen  often  sleep,  at  these  places,  in  the 
same  rooms  which  they  occupy  during  the  day, 

DB.  C.  BUCHANAN. 

Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  who  afterwards  became 
Vice- Provost  of  the  college  of  Fort  William,  in  Ben- 
gal, when  a  young  man,  formed  the  resolution  of 
undertaking  a  journey  through  Europe  on  foot.  This 
romantic  project  he  thus  describes. 

"  I  had,"  said  he,  "  the  example  of  Dr.  Gold- 
smith before  me,  who  travelled  through  Europe  on 
foot,  and  supported  himself  by  playing  on  his  flute* 
I  could  play  a  little  on  the  violin  ;  and  on  this  I 
relied  for  occasional  support  during  my  long  and 
various  travels.  In  August,  1787,  having  put  on 
plain  clothes  becoming  my  apparent  situation,  I  left 
Edinburgh  on  foot,  with  the  intention  of  travelling 
to  London,  and  thence  to  the  Continent :  that  very 
violin  which  I  now  have,  and  the  case  which  con-» 
tains  it,  I  bad  under  my  arm,  and  thus  I  travelled 
onward.  After  I  had  proceeded  some  days  on  ray 
journey,  and  had  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  country 
where  I  thought  I  could  not  be  known,  I  called  at 
gentlemen's  houses,  and  farm-houses,  where  I  was  in 
general  kindly  lodged.  They  were  very  well  pleased 
with  ray  playing  reels  to  them  (for  1  played  them 
better  than  I  can  now)  ;  and  I  sometiraes  received 
five  shillings,  sometimes  half  a  crown,  and  sometimes 
nothing  but  my  dinner.  Wherever  I  went,  people 
seemed  to  be  struck  a  little  by  my  appearance,  par- 
ticularly if  they  entered  into  conversation  with  me. 
They  were  often  very  inquisitive,  and  I  was  some- 
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times  at  a  loss  what  to  say.     I  professed  to  be  a 
musician,  travelling  through  the  country  for  a  sub- 
sistence ;    but  this  appeared  very  strange  to  some, 
and   they  wished   to  know   where   I   obtained    my 
learning  ;  for  sometimes  pride,  and  sometimes  acci- 
dent, would  call  forth  expressions  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  which  excited   their  surprise.     I  was 
often  invited  to  stay  some  time  at  a  particular  place  ; 
but  this  I  was  afraid  of,  lest  I  might  be  discovered. 
It  was  near  a  month,  I  believe,  before  I  arrived  on 
the  borders  of  England,  and  in  that  time  many  sin- 
gular occurrences  befel  me.     1  once  or  twice  met 
persons  whom  I  had  known,  and  narrowly  escaped 
discovery.    Sometimes  I  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  had 
no  where  to  rest  at  night ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I 
kept  steady  to  my  purpose,  and  pursued  my  journey. 
Before,  however,  I  reached  the  borders  of  England, 
I  would  gladly  have  returned  ;  but  I  could  not — the 
die  -was  cast :  my  pride  would  have  impelled  me  to 
suffer  death,  I  think,  rather  than  to  have  exposed  my 
folly,  and  I  pressed  forward.     When  I  arrived  at 
Newcastle,  1  felt  tired  at  ray  long  journey,  and  found 
it  was  indeed  hard  to  live  on  the  benevolence  of 
others.     I,  therefore,  resolved  to  proceed  to  London 
by  water ;  for  1  did  not  want  to  travel  in  ray  own 
countrjs  but  on  the  Continent ;  I  accordingly  em- 
barked in  a  collier  at  North  Shields,  and  sailed  for 
London.     On  the  third  night  of    the  voyage,   we 
were  in  danger  of  being  cast  away  during  a  gale  of 
wind ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  began  to  reflect 
seriously  on  my  situation." 
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DR.  FRANKLIN. 


Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
^vhen  following  the  business  of  a  printer,  had  occa- 
sion to  travel  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston.  In  his 
journey,  he  stopped  at  one  of  the  inns,  the  landlord 
of  which  possessed  all  the  inquisitive  impertinence 
of  his  countr^'tnen.  Franklin  had  scarcely  sal  him- 
self down  to  supper,  when  his  landlord  began  to 
torment  him  with  questions.  He  well  knowing  the 
disposition  of  these  people,  and  knowing  that  an- 
swering one  question,  would  only  pave  the  way  for 
twenty  more,  determined  to  stop  the  landlord  at 
once,  by  requesting  to  see  his  wife,  children,  and 
servants,  in  short,  the  whole  of  his  household.  When 
they  were  summoned,  Franklin,  with  an  arch  so- 
lemnity, said,  *'  My  good  friends,  I  sent  for  you 
here  to  give  you  an  account  of  myself  :  my  name 
is  Benjamin  Franklin ;  I  am  a  printer,  of  nineteen 
years  of  age  ;  reside  at  Philadelphia,  and  am  now 
going  to  Boston.  I  sent  for  you  all,  that  if  you 
wish  for  any  further  particulars,  you  may  ask,  and  I 
will  inform  you :  which  done,  I  hope  that  you  wilV 
permit  me  to  eat  my  supper  in  peace." 

ADVENTURES  OF  M.  ARAGO. 

During  the  last  war,  the  two  French  mathema- 
ticians, Biot  and  Arago,  travelled,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  England  and  Spain,  to  make  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian. 
Biot  happily  returned  to  France  without  any  diffi- 
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calty  ;  but  Arago,  before  he  got  home,  encountered 
some  singular  adventures. 

While  concluding  his  labours  on  the  mountain  De 
Galazzo,  in  Majorca,  there  suddenly  arose  a  distur- 
bance among  the  people  of  the  island.  They  fan- 
cied that  Arago's  instruments,  particularly  the  fire 
signals  which  he  gave  to  other  observers  employed 
at  Ivica,  were  intended  to  invite  their  enemy,  the 
French,  to  the  island,  and  to  show  them  the  way. 
Arago  suddenly  heard  the  dreadful  cry  all  round, 
"  Treason  !  Death  I"  The  assault  upon  Mount 
Galazzo  instantly  commenced  ;  but  its  cause  fortu- 
nately perceived  the  imminent  danger.  He  quickly 
changed  his  dress  for  that  of  a  peasant  of  the  island, 
and  escaped  to  Pal  ma.  Here  he  found  the  ship 
which  had  brought  him  to  the  island,  and  concealed 
himself  in  it.  He  at  the  same  time  succeeded, 
through  some  brave  men  of  the  crew,  in  regaining 
his  mathematical  instruments,  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  on  the  mountain.  But  new  terrors 
awaited  him  in  this  disguise.  Either  through  fear 
or  treachery,  the  Spanish  captain  of  the  ship  quite 
unexpectedly  refused  to  protect  Arago  any  farther, 
though  he  had  always  shown  himself  his  friend  ;  he 
also  refused  to  take  him  back  to  France;  entreaties, 
promises,  reproaches— nothing  would  avail.  In  this 
great  emergency,  the  cliief  commander  of  the  island 
fortunately  took  the  part  of  Arago ;  but  could  not 
save  him  at  that  time,  but  by  confining  him  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  fortress.  While  Arago  was  obliged 
to  remain  here  several  months,  his  life  was  some- 
times in  the  greatest  danger.  The  fanatical  monks 
attempted   several  times  to  bribe   the   guards    and 
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murder  the  prisoner.  But  the  Spanish  mathema- 
tician, Rodriguez,  his  fellow  labourer  and  faithful 
friend,  who  never  quitted  his  side,  was  his  deliverer. 
This  worthy  man  would  not  rest,  till  he  had  obtained, 
bj  his  representations  against  the  injustice  of  the 
unaccountable  mal-treatraent  of  an  innocent  person, 
the  liberty  of  his  friend,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mission for  him  to  go  over  to  Algiers  in  a  small 
vessel  of  his  own. 

In  Algiers,  Du  Bois  Tainville,  at  that  time  French 
Consul,  kindly  received  him,  and  took  means  to 
put  him  on  board  an  Algerine  merchantman,  that 
he  might  return  to  France.  At  first,  every  thing 
went  according  to  his  wishes.  The  ship  approached 
Marseilles,  and  Arago,  with  the  fairest  hopes,  already 
found  himself  in  the  harbour.  But,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, a  Spanish  privateer  attacked  the  ship,  took 
it,  and  brought  it  to  Rosas,  on  the  Spanish  coast. 
Arago  might  still  have  been  liberated,  as  he  was  en- 
tered in  the  ship's  books  as  a  German  merchant ; 
but  unfortunately,  he  was  recognized  to  be  a  French- 
man by  one  of  the  sailors,  who  had  previously  been 
in  the  French  service,  and  was,  with  his  companions, 
thrown  into  the  most  dreadful  imprisonment.  But 
when  the  Dey  of  Algiers  heard  of  the  insult  to  his 
flag,  he  immediately  demanded  the  ship,  its  cargo, 
and  crew,  to  be  instantly  returned,  and,  in  case  of 
refusal,  he  threatened  to  declare  war  against  the 
King  of  Spain.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
ship  and  the  crew  were  liberated,  and  Arago  sailed 
for  the  second  time  to  Marseilles,  without  in  the 
least  doubting  his  safe  arrival.  He  already  saw  the 
town,  the  ship  once  more  steered  towards  the  har- 
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hour,  when  suddenly  a  furious  north-west  storm 
arose,  and  drove  it  with  irresistible  violence  towards 
Sardinia.  How  hard  a  fate !  The  Sardinians  were 
at  war  with  the  Algerines.  A  new  imprisonment 
awaited  them.  The  commander,  therefore,  resolved 
to  seek  refuge  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  Though  they 
were  so  distant,  he  succeeded.  He  run  into  the 
harbour  of  Bougie,  three  days  voyage  from  Algiers. 
But  here  another  very  unfortunate  piece  of  news 
awaited  poor  Arago.  The  former  Dey  of  Algiers, 
his  friend,  had  been  killed  in  a  commotion,  and 
another  ruler  chosen.  For  this  reason,  the  party  of 
the  new  Dey  examined  the  ship  with  suspicious 
rigour  ;  and  the  heavy  trunks  of  Arago,  which  con- 
tained his  mathematical  instruments,  were  imme- 
diately seized  ;  for  what  else  could  they  contain 
but  gold  ?  Why  else  should  they  have  been  so 
carefully  secured,  if  they  were  not  filled  with  se- 
quins ?  He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  the  Algerines.  A  new  misfortune  was 
added  to  this.  How  could  he  make  a  three  days 
journey  to  Algiers  by  land,  among  a  savage  and 
highly  irritated  people?  Courage  and  presence  of 
mind,  however,  saved  him.  He  disguised  himself 
in  the  Turkish  costume,  and  went  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  greatly  esteemed  priest  of  those  parts, 
who  conducted  him,  with  some  others,  through  in- 
hospitable mountains  and  dreary  deserts ;  and  after 
overcoming  many  threatening  dangers,  he  arrived  in 
safe-ty  at  Algiers.  How  was  Du  Bois  Tainville 
astonished  to  see  his  countryman  again,  in  a  Turkish 
dress,  whom  he  bad  long  supposed  to  be  dead. 
He  took  up  his  cause  with  the  Algerines,  and  used 
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nitans  to  have  the  chests  restored,  which  no  longer 
interested  the  Algerines  of  Bougie,  as  they  had  found 
brass  instead  of  gold,  and  kept  the  "  Adventurer 
against  his  will,"  as  the  opportunities  of  sailing  to 
France  were  at  that  time  as  rare  as  dangerous. 
Thus  six  months  passed.  At  last,  Du  Bois  was 
recalled  by  Bonaparte  to  France.  He  began  his 
voyage,  accompanied  by  Arago,  for  the  third  time, 
to  France.  But  tliey  scarcely  saw  Marseilles,  when 
an  English  fleet  appeared,  which  ordered  them  to 
return  to  Minorca,  as  all  the  French  harbours  were 
at  that  time  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  ships 
accompanying  Du  Bois  obeyed  ;  the  one  on  board 
of  which  Arago  was,  however,  embraced  a  favour- 
able fresh  breeze,  and  ran  into  the  harbour  with  all 
sails  spread. 


CROSSING  THE  ALPS. 

Mr.  Sharps,  who  travelled  in  Italy  in  1766,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  manner  of  passing  the 
Alps,  at  that  time.  "  At  Lyons  or  Geneva,"  he 
says,  "  tlie  Voiturms,  men  who  furnish  horses  for  the 
journey  over  the  Alps,  make  their  demands  according 
to  the  number  of  travellers  who  are  on  the  spot,  or 
who  they  hear  are  on  the  road.  If  there  are  but 
few,  they  are  sometimes  very  reasonable;  if  there 
are  many,  they  rise  in  their  demands,  and  even  con- 
federate not  to  take  less  than  a  certain  extortionate 
sum  which  they  stipulate  among  themselves.  When 
there  are  but  few  travellers  going  that  way,  he  who 
takes   a  passenger,  has  a  very  good  chance  upon  his 
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arrival  at  Turin,  to  find  customers  back  again,  and 

therefore  will  agree  on  moderate  terms. 

"The  voiturins, for  the  sum  stipulated,  defray  your 
charges  on  the  road  ;  they  pay  for  your  dinner,  sup- 
per, and  lodging,  so  that  the  seven  days  journey 
from  Geneva  or  Lyons  to  Turin,  costs  little  more 
than  what  you  contract  for  with  them,  the  exira- 
ordinaries  being  only  the  small  presents  made  to 
the  servants,  and  the  expense  of  breakfasting.  The 
voiturins  are  generally  obliging  and  busy  in  pro- 
viding the  best  eatables  the  country  affords,  because 
they  pay  the  same  ordinary,  whether  tlie  inn-keepers 
give  you  good  or  bad  provisions  ;  besides,  they  are 
all  ambitious  of  cliaracter,  which  procures  them 
recommendations  from  one  traveller  to  anotlier. 
The  voiturin  is  likewise  at  the  whole  expense  of 
carrying  you  and  your  equipage  over  Mount  Cenis, 
except  a  little  gratuity,  which  every  gentleman  gives 
to  the  poor  chairmen,  perhaps  sixpence  to  each,  and 
a  little  drink  at  the  resting  place,  or  half-way  house. 
As  the  voiturins  are  obliged  to  hire  a  number  of 
mules,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  luggage,  and 
weight  of  the  chaise  or  coach,  this  consideration, 
besides  the  draught  for  their  horses,  makes  them 
raise  their  demands  when  the  equipage  is  heavy. 

"  Every  person  who  is  carried  over  Mount  Cenis 
in  a  chair,  is  obliged  to  employ  six  chairmen  ;  or, 
if  he  be  lusty,  eight ;  or  extremely  corpulent,  ten  ; 
of  which,  and,  indeed,  of  all  disputable  matters,  the 
syndics  are  appointed  by  his  majesty  absolute 
judges.  The  syndics  are  magistrates,  living  the  one 
at  Lauueburg,  on  tliis  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
otlier  at  Novaleze,  which  is  situated  at  the  other 
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foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  side  towards  Turin; 
they  are  jioor  men,  and  not  above  accepting  a  small 
present  for  drink ;  but  are  invested  with  sufficient 
power  to  compel  both  the  muleteers  and  the  chair" 
men  to  attend,  when  any  traveller  arrives.  I  had 
an  opportunity,  when  I  went  into  Italy,  of  seeing 
this  power  exerted ;  for  the  chairmen  were  in  the 
midst  of  their  harvest,  gathering  in  tlie  produce  of 
their  own  little  farms,  and  would  gladly  have  been 
excused.  I'he  syndic,  therefore,  rang  the  alarum- 
bell  ;  which  summons  was  immediately  obeyed,  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  were  selected  to  trans- 
port me  and  my  com.pany  the  next  morning." 

Since  Mr.  Sharpe  crossed  the  Alps,  considerable 
facilities  have  been  afforded  to  travellers,  for  which 
they  are  solely  indebted  to  Bonaparte. 

After  passing  Lans-le-bourg,  the  traveller  begins  to 
ascend  Mount  Cenis,  and  enters  upon  the  road  formed 
by  the  late  emperor.  The  genius  of  Napoleon  seems 
to  have  inspired  and  produced  super-human  efforts. 
Wherever  his  hand  is  seen,  or  his  mind  is  concerned, 
we  are  astonished  at  the  grandeur  and  the  magnitude 
of  his  ideas.  The  Alps,  whose  terrific  images  excited 
the  dread  of  man,  have  fallen  before  his  power.  He 
has  cut  through  some  mountains,  overturned  others ; 
filled  up  precipices;  turned  the  course  of  torrents; 
formed  bridges  ;  and  made  roads  of  the  most  gentle 
ascent,  which  avoid  all  former  dangers  and  inconve- 
niences. Upon  these  the  traveller  moves  with  ease 
and  delight,  and  hospitality  every  where  prevaile. 
Although  he  has  been  the  enemy  of  many,  every 
one  in  passing  the  Alps  must  have  a  grateful  feeling, 
towards  him,  for  in  these  wonderful  works,  as  well  as 
E   2 
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lu  many  others,  he  has  been  a  friend  to  the  human 

race. 

In  ascending  Mount  Cenis,  every  traveller  h  left 
in  admiration  at  beholding  this  grand  road,  winding 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  a  serpentine  line  of  a 
most  easy  ascent,  flanked  with  stones,  and  defended 
by  posts  and  parapets.  This  great  work,  this  royal 
road,  was  completed  in  five  years,  and  remains  an 
imperishable  record  of  Napoleon's  contempt  of 
all  impediments.  Twenty-eight  houses  are  placed 
at  certain  distances,  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  to  suc- 
cour the  distressed  in  case  of  need.  Fires,  beds, 
and  every  necessary,  are  provided.  The  old  rout 
is  still  seen,  and  miserable  it  must  have  been  to 
those  who  were  obliged  to  pass  by  it.  Upon  the  top 
of  Mount  Ccnis,  is  a  plain  six  miles  lone,  covered 
with  verdure,  and  affording  pasturage  for  goats, 
sheep,  and  cows.  In  the  centre  is  a  lake,  two  miles 
in  diameter,  which  produces  excellent  trout ;  the 
post-house,  and  an  auberge,  are  situated  about  the 
centre,  as  likewise  a  barrack  ;  and  a  little  higher  an 
hospice,  built  by  order  of  the  late  Emperor  of  the 
French.  From  the  highest  of  these  mountains,  the 
plains  of  Piedmont  are  seen ;  and  from  this  spot,  it 
is  said,  Hannibal  showed  his  soldiers  the  fine  country 
they  were  going  to  conquer. 


A  DINNER  INTERFERENCE. 

When  the  late  General  Bligh  was  a  captain  in 
a  marching  regiment,  he  and  his  lady  were  travel- 
ling in  Yorkshire,  and  put  up  at  an  inn,  where  there 
happened  to  be  only  just  as  much  in  the  larder,  as 
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would  serve  them  for  dinner,  which  was  immediately 
ordered.  In  the  mean  time,  some  sporting  gentle- 
men of  the  country  came  in,  and  finding  there  was 
notliing  in  the  house,  but  what  was  getting  ready 
for  another  company,  asked  who  they  were  ?  The 
landlord    told  them  he  did  not  directly  know,   but 

he  believed  the  gentleman  an  Irish  officer.    "  O 

well,  if  he's  Irish,"  said  one  of  the  company,  "  a 
potatoe  will  serve  him.  Here,  waiter,  take  this  watch 
(pulling  out  an  elegant  gold  watch),  carry  it  up 
stairs,  and  ask  the  gentleman  what's  o'clock  .''"  Mr. 
Bligh,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  was  not  pleased  at 
such  an  impudent  message  ;  but  recollecting  himself 
a  moment,  took  the  watch  from  the  waiter,  and 
desired  him  to  present  his  compliments  to  the  com- 
pany, and  he  would  tell  them  before  he  parted.  This 
message,  however,,  produced  his  dinner  to  be  sent 
up  to  him  in  quiet ;  after  eating  which,  he  clapt  a 
couple  of  large  horse  pistols  under  his  arm,  and 
going  down  stairs,  introduced  himself  into  the  com- 
pany, by  telling  them  he  was  come  to  let  them 
know  what  o'clock  it  was  ;  but  first  begged  to  be 
informed  to  which  of  the  gentlemen  the  walch 
belonged.  Here  a  dead  silence  ensued.  IMr.  Bligh 
then  began  on  his  right  hand,  by  asking  them  sever- 
ally the  question  ;  each  of  them  denied  knowing 
any  thing  of  the  circumstance.  "  0,  then,  gentle- 
men, (says  he)  I  find  I  have  mistaken  the  company; 
the  waiter  a  while  ago  brought  me  an  impudent 
message  from  some  people  in  this  house,  which  I 
came,  as  you  see,  (pointing  to  his  pistols)  properly  to 
resent ;  but  I  find  I  have  mistaken  the  room." 
Saying  this,  he  wished  tfiem  a  good  evening,  wlilcfc 
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they  as  politely  returned.  He  paid  his  bill,  stepped 
into  his  carriage,  and  drove  off  with  the  watch  in  his 
pocket,  which  he  kept  to  his  death,  and  left  it  by 
will,  with  a  large  fortune,  to  his  brother,  the  Dean 
of  Elphin. 


AMERICAN  INNS. 
Sbenstone,  in  one  of  his  poems,  says, 

"  Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round. 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been. 

Must  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

Had  the  poet  lived  to  visit  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  would  have 
retracted  his  eulogium  on  inns,  or  at  least  have 
acknowledged  that  his  rule  was  not  without  an  ex- 
ception. Mr.  Janson,  who  travelled  in  the  United 
States  in  1806,  gives  the  following  description  of  a 
traveller's  accommodations. 

"  Arrived,"  says  he,  "  at  your  inn,  let  me  sup- 
pose, like  myself,  you  had  fallen  in  with  a  landlord, 
who  at  the  moment  would  condescend  to  take  the 
trouble  to  procure  you  refreshment  after  the  family 
hour;  and  that  if  no  trifling  circumstance  called  off 
his  attention,  he  will  sit  by  your  side,  and  enter  in 
the  most  familiar  manner  into  conversation ;  which 
is  of  course  prefaced  with  a  demand  of  your  business, 
and  so  forth.  He  will  then  start  a  political  question 
(for  here  every  individual  is  a  politician),  force 
your  answer,  contradict,  deny,  and  finally  be  ripe 
for  a   quarrel,  should  you  not  acquiesce  in  all  his 
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opinions.  When  the  homely  meal  is  served  up,  he 
will  often  place  himself  opposite  to  you  at  the  table, 
at  the  same  time  declaring,  that  '  though  he  thought 
he  had  eaten  a  hearty  dinner,  yet  he  will  pick  a  bit 
with  you.'  Thus  will  he  diink  out  of  your  own 
glass,  and  of  the  liquor  for  which  you  must  pay, 
and  commit  otlier  excesses  still  more  indelicate  and 
disgusting.  Perfectly  inattentive  to  your  accommo- 
dation, and  regardless  of  your  appetite,  he  will  dart 
his  fork  into  the  best  of  the  dish,  and  leave  you  to 
take  the  next  cut.  If  you  arrive  at  the  dinner  hour, 
you  are  seated  with  '  mine  hostess,'  and  her  dirty 
children,  and  even  the  servants  of  the  inn,  with  whom 
you  have  often  to  scramble  for  a  plate  ;  for  liberty 
and  equality  level  all  ranks  upon  the  road,  from  the 
host  to  the  ostler.  The  children,  imitative  of  their 
free  and  polite  father,  will  also  seize  your  liquor, 
slobber  in  it,  and  often  snatch  a  dainty  bit  from 
your  plate.  This  is  considered  as  a  joke,  and  con- 
sequently provokes  a  laugh ;  no  check  must  be  given 
to  these  demonstrations  of  unsophisticated  nature ; 
for  the  smallest  rebuke  will  bring  down  a  severe 
animadversion  from  tlie  parent." 

A  still  more  recent  traveller,  who  writes  with  a 
strong  bias  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  says,  that 
"  on  arriving  at  a  tavern  in  this  country,  you  excite 
no  kind  of  sensation  whatever,  come  how  you  will. 
The  master  of  the  house  bids  you  good  day,  and  you 
walk  in  ;  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  are  prepared 
at  stated  times,  to  which  you  must  generally  con- 
trive to  accommodate.  The  servant  is  not  yours, 
but  the  innkeeper's  ;  and  she  always  assumes  with 
you  the  manners  of  an  equal.     Even  at  the    City 
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TTotel  in  New  York,  the  best  and  most  fashionable 
^nn  in  t]ie  United  States,  a  traveller  neither  has  it 
in  his  power  to  dine  alone,  nor  to  have  private  apart- 
ments, but  must  take  his  seat  at  th.e  ordinary,  where 
upwards  of  eighty  persons  dine  every  day,  at  the 
Established  hours.-  Travelling  partiies,  consisting  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  cannot  even  obtain  separate 
sitting  apartments,  but  must  either  remain  in  the 
bed-chambers,  or  mingle  together  in  a  drawing-room 
allotted  for  their  reception." 

GEORGE  BRUCE, 

When  Tippahee,  the  King  of  New  Zealand,  was 
conveyed  fron)  the  Brilishsettlement  at  Port  Jackson, 
which  he  had  visited,  back  to  his  own  conntry,  he 
became  dangerous  ill  ;  a  British  sailor,  of  the  name 
of  George  Bruce,  who  had  been  employed  for 
several  years  under  Lieutenants  Robins,  Flinders, 
and  others,  in  exploring  the  coasts,  &c.  of  Port 
Jackson,  was  appointed  to  attend  him,  and  acquitted 
himself  so  ranch  to  the  king's  satisfaction,  that  he 
was  lionoured  with  his  special  favour  ;  and  on  their 
arrival,  the  king  requested  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  with  him  at  New  Zealand  ;  to  which  the 
captain  consenting,  Bruce  was  received  into  the 
family  of  Tippahee.  He  spentthe  first  few  raonlhsin 
New  Zealand  in  exploring  the  country,  and  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  language,  manners,  and  customs 
of  the  peo]de.  He  found  the  country  healthy  and 
pleasant,  full  of  romantic  scenery,  agreeably  diver- 
sified with  hills  and  dales,  and  covered  with  wood. 
The  pe'>ple,  though  rude  and  ignorant,  were  hospi- 
table, frank,  and  open. 
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As  the  king  proposed  to  place  the  }'oung  English- 
man at  the  head  of  his  array,  it  was  a  previously 
necessary  step  that  he  should  be  tattooed,  as  without 
having  undergone  that  ceremony,  he  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  warrior.  The  case  was  urgent,  and 
admitted  of  no  alternative.  He,  therefore,  submitted 
resolutely  to  this  painful  ceremony  ;  and  his  coun- 
tenance presents  a  master  specimen  of  the  art  of 
tattooing.  Being  now  tattooed  in  due  form,  Bruce 
was  recognized  as  a  warrior  of  the  first  rank,  natural- 
ized as  a  New  Zealander,  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
king's  family,  and  honoured  with  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Aetockoe,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Tippabee, 
a  maiden  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  whose 
native  beauty  had  probably  been  great,  but  which 
was  so  much  improved  by  the  fashionable  embellish- 
ments of  art,  that  all  the  softer  charms  of  nature, 
all  the  sweetness  of  expression,  were  lost  in  the 
bolder  expressions  of  tattooing. 

Bruce  now  became  the  chief  member  of  the  king's 
family,  and  was  vested  with  the  government  of  the 
island.  Six  or  eight  months  after  his  marriage, 
several  English  ships  touched  at  New  Zealand  for 
supplies,  and  all  of  them  found  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  having  a  countryman  and  friend  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  that  island. 

Bruce  and  his  wife  were  now  contented  and  happy 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  domestic  comfort,  with  no 
wants  that  were  ungratified,  blessed  with  health  and 
perfect  independence.  Bruce  looked  forward  with 
satisfaction  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  which  he 
expected  to  introduce  among  the  people,  with  whom, 
by  a  singular  destiny,  he  seemed  doomed  to  remain 
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during   his  life.     While  enjoj'ing  these  hopes,  the 
ship     General   Wellesley   touched    at    a    point    of 
New    Zealand,   where    Bruce    and    his    wife    then 
chanced  to  be.     This  whs   at   some  distance  from 
the  king's  place  of  residence.     Captain  Dalrymple 
applied  to  Mr.  Bruce,  to   assist  him   in   procuring 
a   cargo    of    spars    and    benjamin,    and    requested 
specimens  of   the  principal  articles  of   produce    of 
the   island  ;    all   which  was  cheerfully   done.     He 
then     proposed    to    Bruce,    to    accompany    him    to 
North    Cape,    distant    about    twenty-five   or   thirty 
leagues,  where  it  was  reported  gold  dust  could   be 
procured,    and   the    captain   conceived    that   Bruce 
miglit  prove  useful  to  him  in  search  for  the  gold  dust. 
With    great  reluctance,  and  after  many  entreaties, 
Bruce  consented  to  accompany  Captain  Dalrymple, 
under  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  being  safely 
brought  back,  and  landed  at  the  Bay   of  Islands. 
He  accordingly   embarked,  with  his  wife,  on  board 
the  General   Wellesley,  representing,  at  the  same 
time,  to   Captain  Dalrymple,  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences  of    taking   the   king's   daughter   from   the 
island;  but  that  fear  was    quieted   by    his   solemn 
and  repeated   assurances,  that  he  would,  at  every 
hazard,  re-land  them  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  place 
from  which  they  embarked.     Being,  at  length,  all  on 
board,    the    Wellesley    sailed  for  the   North  Cape, 
where  tliey  soon  arrived  and  landed.     Finding  that 
they  had  been  entirely  misinformed  as  to  the  gold 
dust,  the  Wellesley  made  sail,  in  order  to  return   to 
New  Zealand  ;    but  the  wind  becoming  foul,   and 
continuing  so  for  forty-eight  liours,  tliey  were  driven 
from  the  island.     On  the  third  day  the  wind  became 
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more  favouiable  ;  but  Captain  Dalrvniple  did  not 
attempt  to  regain  tlie  island,  but  stood  on  for  India. 
On  reacliing  tlie  Feogee  or  Sandalwood  Islands,  the 
captain  asked  Bruce  if  he  chose  to  go  on  shore  and 
remain  tliere  ;  but  he  declined,  on  account  of  the 
barbarous  and  sanguinary  disposition  of  the  islanders. 
Leaving  the  Feegee  islands,  iliey  sailed  for  Malaccaj 
the  captain  and  Bruce  went  on  shore,  where  the 
latter,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  governor  or  commanding 
officer,  to  whom  he  might  state  his  grievances,  re- 
mained all  night ;  but  next  morning  found  that  the 
ship  had  sailed,  carrying  his  wife  to  Penang. 

Bruce,  after  remaining  at  Malacca  some  weeks, 
obtained  a  passage  for  Penang;  where,  upon  his 
arrival,  he  found  that  his  wife  had  been  bar- 
tered away  to  another  officer.  On  waiting  upon 
the  Governor  of  Penang,  he  was  asked  what  satis- 
faction he  required  for  the  ill  treatment  he  had  ex- 
perienced ?  Bruce  answered,  that  all  he  wanted,  was 
to  have  his  wife  restored,  and  to  get  a  passage  to 
New  Zealand.  Through  the  interference  of  the 
governor,  his  wife  was  restored  to  him.  With  her  he 
returned  to  Malacca,  in  hope  of  the  promised  pas- 
sage to  New  South  Wales ;  but  this  opportunity  he 
missed.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Penang,  and 
thence  to  Bengal,  where  he  and  his  wife  were  hospi- 
tably received  ;  and  an  opportunity  having  occurred, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  of  a  passage  to  New 
South  Wales,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  regaining 
New  Zealand, 
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NATIONAL  COMPARISONS. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  in  his  travels  through  Sicily, 
having  stopped  to  take  some  refreshment  at  an  inn 
in  Caltagirone,  as  he  sat  down  to  liis  chicken,  the 
landlady  very  coolly  took  a  chair  within  a  yard 
of  the  table,  and  on  the  opposite  side  sat  a  sleek- 
looking  priest,  such  as  you  see  familiar  in  every 
house  throughout  the  country,  who  had  taken  up 
that  position  by  way  of  asking  a  few  questions  of 
the  "  Cavaliere  Inglese."  "After many  apologies  for 
(he  liberty  he  was  taking,  the  latter,"  says  Mr. 
Vaughan,  "  begged  to  converse  with  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  England,  which  the  people  of  these  pails 
were  very  anxious  to  hear  about,  and  the  opportunity 
of  enquiring  so  seldom  occurred  ;  and  by  the  time 
I  had  dined,  I  observed  half  a  dozen  people  col- 
lected round  the  door,  with  their  eyes  and  mouths 
open,  to  hear  the  examination.  *  And  pray,  signor, 
is  it  true  what  we  are  told,  that  you  have  no  olives 
in  England?'  *  Yes,  perfectly  true.'  *  Cospetto  ! 
how  so?'  'Cospettone!'  said  the  landlady.  'Our 
climate  is  not  propitious  to  the  growth  of  the  olive.' 
'  But,  then,  signor,  for  oranges  ?'  *  We  have  no 
oranges  neither.'  *  Poveretto !'  said  the  land- 
lady, with  a  tone  of  compunction,  which  is  a  sort  of 
fondling  diminutive  of  *  Povero,'  '  poor  creature  ;' 
as  you  would  say  to  your  child,  'Poor  little  man- 
nikin  1'  *  But  how  is  that  possible,  signor  ?'  said 
the  priest ;  '  have  you  no  fruit  in  your  country  ?' 
*  We  have  very  fine  fruit ;  but  our  winters  are 
severe,  and  not  genial  enough  for  the  orange  tree.' 
'  That  is  just  what  they  told  me,'  said  the  lady,  *  at 
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Palermo,  that  England  is  all  snow,  and  a  great 
many  stones.'  '  But  tlien,  signer,  we  have  heard 
what  Ave  can  scarcely  believe,  that  you  have  not 
any  wine  ?'  '  It  is  perfectly  true ;  we  have  vines 
that  bear  fruit ;  but  the  sun  in  our  climate  is  not  suf- 
ficiently strong,  which  must  be  broiling,  as  it  is  here, 
to  produce  any  wine.'  'Then,  Jesu  Maria,  how 
the  deuce  do  you  do  ?'  I  told  them,  that,  notwith- 
standing, we  got  on  prett3'  well ;  that  we  had  some 
decent  sort  of  mutton,  and  very  tolerable  looking 
beef;  that  our  poultry  was  thought  eatable,  and 
our  bread  pretty  good;  that,  instead  of  the  wine, 
■we  had  a  thing  they  call  ale,  which  our  people, 
here  and  there,  seemed  to  relish  exceedingly  ;  and 
that  by  the  help  of  these  articles,  a  good  consti- 
tution, and  the  blessing  of  God,  our  men  were 
as  hardy  and  as  loyal  and  brave,  and  our  women 
as  accomplished  and  virtuous  and  handsome,  as 
any  other  people,  I  believed,  under  heaven.  '  Be- 
sides, Mr.  Abbate,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  you,  what 
cloth  is  your  coat  of?'  '  Cospetto  !  it  is  English,' 
(with  an  air  of  importance).  'And  your  hat?'  '  Wliy 
that's  English.'  '  And  this  lady's  gown,  and  her 
bonnet  and  ribbons  ?'      '  Why  they  are  English  !' 

*  All  English.  Then  you  see  how  it  is ;  we  send 
you,  in  exchange  for  what  we  don't  grow,  half  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  you  enjoy  in  your  island  ; 
besides,  padrona  mia  gentile !  (ray  agreeable  land- 
lady) we  can  never  regret  that  we  don't  grow  these 
articles,  since  it  ensures  us  an  intercourse  with  a 
nation  we  esteem  !'     *  Viva  V  said  the  landlady  ;  and 

*  Bravo !'  said  the  priest ;  and  between  bravo  and 
viva,  the  best  friends  in  the  world,  I  escaped  to  my 
lettiga !"  f 
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CAMPING  OUT. 

A  recent  traveller  gives  the  following  descriptioii 
of  the  mode  of  camping  out,  when  travelling  in  the 
less  populous  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
and  uninviting  as  it  is,  he  says  he  prefers  it  to  the 
American  taverns. 

**  Our  rear  party,"  says  Mr.  Birkbeck,  "  consisting 
of  a  lady,  asen-ant  boy,  and  myself, were  benighted, 
in  consequence  of  accidental  detentions,  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  these  rugged  hills ;  and  without  being 
well  provided,  were  compelled  to  make  our  first 
experiment  of  camping  out. 

**  Our  party  having  separated,  the  important  articles 
of  tinder  and  matches  were  in  the  baggage  of  the 
division  which  had  proceeded  ;  and  as  the  night  was 
rainy  and  excessively  dark,  we  were,  for  some  time, 
under  much  anxiety,  lest  we  should  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  comfort  and  security  of  a  fire.  Fortu- 
nately, my  powder-flask  was  in  my  saddle  bags,  and 
we  succeeded  in  supplying  the  place  of  tinder,  by 
moistening  a  piece  of  paper,  and  rubbing  it  with 
gunpowder.  We  placed  our  touch  paper  on  an  old 
cambric  handkerchief,  as  the  most  readily  combustible 
article  in  our  stores.  On  this  we  scattered  gun- 
powder pretty  copiously,  and  our  flint  and  steel  soon 
enabled  us  to  raise  a  flame,  and  collecting  dry  wood, 
we  made  a  noble  fire.  There  was  a  mattress  for  the 
lady,  a  bear  skin  for  myself,  and  the  load  of  the 
packhorse  as  a  pallet  for  the  boy.  Thus,  by  means 
of  great  coats  and  blankets,  and  our  umbrellas 
spread  over  our  lieads,  we  made  our  quarters  com- 
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fortable  ;  and  placing  ourselves  to  the  leeward  of  the 
fire,  with  our  feet  towards  it,  we  lay  more  at  ease 
than  in  the  generality  of  taverns." 

DUCHESS  OF  KIXGSTOiV. 

When  the  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  in  tho 
House  of  Peers  had  terminated  in  her  conviction,  she 
determined  on  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg.  A  ship  had 
been  built  for  her,  containing  every  splendid  accom- 
modation. The  magnificence  of  this  vessel  attracted 
general  observation,  and  the  Russian  ambassador 
understanding  that  it  had  been  prepared  fcr  con- 
veying the  duchess  on  a  visit  to  his  imperial  mis- 
tress, declared  that  the  compliment  would  be  gra- 
ciously received.  The  duchess's  suite  was  remark- 
able for  the  whimsical  assemblage  which  it  presented, 
having  a  French  crew,  in  order  to  protect  her  from 
the  pirates  cf  America,  with  wiiich  the  English  were 
then  at  war ;  she  was  obliged  to  hnve  a  French 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain,  and  the  Abbe  Sechand 
was  accordingly  recommended  to  her.  On  his  arrival, 
she  was  much  disappointed  by  his  shabby  appear- 
ance, as  it  happened  that  he  was  no  belter  clothed 
111  an  a  common  beggar.  She  ordered  him,  however, 
to  be  put  into  more  decent  attire. 

In  addition  to  this  ecclesiastic,  the  duchess  still 
retained  in  her  service  her  Protestant  chaplain.  Two 
female  attendants,  a  coachman,  and  a  footman,  com- 
pleted her  retinue.  A  fair  wind  wafted  her  from 
Calais  to  Elsineur  in  twelve  days  ;  where,  after  re- 
freshing herself  for  a  short  time,  she  proceeded  on 
her  yoiUe,  and  arrived  safe  in  the  capital  of  Russia. 
F  2 
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The  arrival  of  an  English  lady  at  Petersburg,  upon 
a  visit,  was  a  scene  unusual  to  the  Muscovites,  and 
excited  a  general  curiosity  in  the  capital.  The 
empress  assigned  her  a  mansion  for  her  residence; 
her  ship  viras  ordered  to  be  taken  under  the  care  of 
the  Admiralty.;  and  having  suffered  considerable 
damage  from  a  hurricane,  it  was  repaired  by  an 
express  order  from  the  empress.  Such  distinguished 
marks  of  attention  could  not  fail  to  gratify  her  vanity 
ill  the  highest  degree,  but  her  insatiable  mind  still 
panted  after  variety  ;  and  a  single  circumstance  sul- 
lied, in  her  opinion,  all  the  splendour  of  her  present 
situation.  The  English  ambassador,  Sir  James  Harris, 
afterwards  Lord  Malmsbury,  could  only  be  complai- 
sant to  her  in  private,  and  would  not  admit  of  her  as- 
sumed title  of  duchess,  as  inconsistent  with  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  upon  the  trial  concerning  her 
marriage.  Mortified  at  this  conduct,  she  began  to 
enquire  whether  possessions  in  the  country  might  not 
procure  her  that  universal  respect,  which,  as  an  alien, 
she  could  not  effectually  enjoy.  In  Russia,  there  is 
an  order  of  ladies  distinguished  by  insignia,  the 
principal  ornament  of  which  is  a  picture  of  the 
empress.  The  duchess  was  made  to  believe,  that 
landed  property  only  was  wanting  to  introduce  her 
as  one  of  this  order.  She,  therefore,  purchased  an 
estate  near  Petersburg,  for  about  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  to  which  she  gave  the  name  of  Chudleigh, 
and  exerted  all  her  interest  to  be  invested  with  the 
order.  But  the  answer  to  her  application,  for  ever 
blasted  her  hopes. 

Thus  disappointed,  the  duchess  determined  on 
quitting  Russia.     She  returned  to  France,  where  she 
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resided  some  time.  She  afterwards  resolved  on 
making  a  second  visit  to  Petersburgh  ;  and  proposing 
to  travel  by  land,  she  intimated  her  intention  to 
Prince  Kadzivil,  an  illnstrious  Pole,  who  had  pre- 
tentions to  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  who  had 
been  her  friend  and  admirer  twenty  years  before, 
when  on  a  visit  to  the  Count  of  Saxony. 

The  prince,  whose  affection  had  not  been  dimi- 
nished by  time,  received  the  intimation  that  the 
duchess  would  take  his  dominions  in  her  route,  with 
the  utmost  pleasure  ;  and  the  place  where  he  was 
to  meet  her  was  fixed  at  Berge,  a  village  in  a  duchy 
within  the  territories  of  the  prince,  and  about  forty 
miles  distant  from  Riga.  On  the  duchess's  arrival, 
she  was  waited  on  by  an  officer  in  the  retinue  of  the 
prince,  who  was  commissioned  to  inform  her  Grace,, 
that  his  master  proposed  to  dispense  with  the  cere- 
monials of  rank,  and  visit  her  as  a  friend.  The  next 
morning  was  the  time  appointed  for  this  visit ;  and 
in  the  interval,  it  was  requested  that  the.  duchess 
would  permit  herself  to  be  escorted  to  an  hotel,  ten 
miles  distant,  whither  the  prince  had  sent  his  own 
Gooks,  and  other  attendants,  to  wait  on  her  Grace. 
Accordingly  next  morning  the  visit  took  place,  and 
was  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 

Prince  Eadzivil  came  with  forty  carriages,  each 
drawn  by  six  horse.  In  the  different  vehicles  were 
his  nieces,  Ihe  ladies  of  his  principality,  and  other 
illustrious  characters.  Besides  these,  there  were 
six  hundred  horses  led  in  train,  a  thousand  dogs, 
and  several  boars.  A  guard  of  hussars  completed 
the  suite.  So  extraordinary  an  assemblage,  in  a 
country  surrounded  by  wood,  gave  an  air  of  romance- 
v3 
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to  the  interview,  which  was  still  more  heightened 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  prince  contrived  to 
amuse  his  female  visitor.  He  made  two  feasts,  and 
they  were  ordered  in  the  following  style.  The 
prince  had  previously  caused  a  village  to  be  erected, 
consisting  of  forty  houses,  all  of  wood,  and  fanci- 
fully decorated  with  leaves  and  branches.  The 
houses  were  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  in  the 
middle  of  which  were  erected  three  spacious  rooms, 
one  for  the  prince,  a  second  for  his  suite,  and  tlie  third 
for  the  repast.  Entering  the  village,  in  tlie  way  to 
the  rooms,  all  the  houses  were  shut,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants appeared  to  have  retired  to  rest.  The  enter- 
tainment began  with  splendid  fireworks  on  an  ad- 
joining piece  of  water,  and  two  vessels  encountered 
each  other  in  a  mock  engagement.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  feast,  at  which  every  thing  was  served 
on  plate,  and  the  dishes  were  extremely  sumptuous. 
The  duchess,  delighted  with  so  superb  a  reception, 
entered  with  great  exhilaration  of  spirits  into  the 
festivity  of  the  evening,  and  amused  the  company 
with  a  French  song. 

When  the  feast  was  ended.  Prince  Radzivil  con- 
ducted the  duchess  to  the  village,  the  houses  of 
which  were  before  shut.  On  a  sudden  they  were 
converted  into  forty  open  shops,  brilliantly  decorated, 
and  containing  the  richest  commodities  of  diflferent 
kinds.  From  these  shops  the  prince  selected  a 
variety  of  articles,  and  presented  them  to  the  duchess. 
They  consisted  of  a  magnificent  topaz,  rings,  boxes, 
and  trinkets  of  all  descriptions.  The  company  then 
returned  to  the  rooms,  which  were  thrown  into  one, 
and  a  ball  was  opened  by  Prince  Radzivil  and  the 
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duchess.  The  dances  being  concluded,  the  company 
quitted  the  ball-room,  and  in  an  instant  it  was  in  a 
blaze,  combustible  matter  having  been  previously 
placed  for  the  purpose.-  The  people  of  the  vil- 
lage were  seen  dancing  round  the  fire.  This  enter- 
tainment must  have  cost  Prince  Radzivil,  at  a  mode- 
rate computation,  a  very  large  sum. 

The  prince's  gallantry,  however,  did  not  terminate 
with  this  scene.  At  a  country  seat  ten  miles  from 
Niccilfuis,  his  favourite  town,  he  gave  the  duchess 
a  second  feast,  followed  by  a  boar  hunt,  for  which 
purpose  the  animals  had  been  brought.  The  hunt 
was  in  a  wood,  at  night.  A  regiment  of  hussars, 
with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  fomied  a  circle, 
within  which  were  huntsmen,  also  with  torches. 
The  boar  thus  surrounded  by  fire,  was  frightened ; 
and  after  the  usual  sport,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his 
pursuers.  A  great  number  of  the  Polish  nobility 
attended  at  this  hunt.  During  fourteen  days  that 
the  duchess  remained  with  Prince  Radzivil,  she 
dined  and  slept  in  different  houses  belonging  to  the 
prince.  As  the  retinue  moved  from  place  to  place, 
they,  on  every  third  or  fourth  day,  met  a  camp 
formed  of  the  prince's  own  guard.  On  the  journey 
from  NiccifFuis,  at  night,  the  roads  were  illumined  ; 
guards  accompanied  as  escorts  ;  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  duchess  at  the  different  towns  belonging  to 
the  prince,  the  magistrates  waited  on  her  with  con- 
gratulations, and  the  cannon  were  fired. 

But  notwithstanding  this  profusion  of  compliment, 
the  aeart  of  the  duchess  remained  insensible  to  the 
gallantry  of  the  prince. 

During  her  residence  in  Poland,  the  duchess  had 
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also  the  honour  to  be  entertained  by  Count  Oginski, 
a  nobleman  who  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
the  late  King  of  Prussia.  At  a  concert  which  he 
gave  the  duchess,  he  performed  on  six  different 
instruments.  His  establishment  for  musical  enter- 
tainments cost  him  every  year  about  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  of  our  money.  He  liad  a  theatre, 
in  which  plays  in  the  French,  Gennan,  and  Polish 
languages,  were  acted.  Ho  purchased  horses  from 
the  remotest  countries.  One  which  he  showed  to 
the  duchess,  was  brought  to  him  from  Jerusalem. 

The  duchess  continued  a  few  days  at  this  noble- 
man's house,  and  Prince  Radzivil  accompanying  her 
thither,  an  emulation  seemed  to  prevail,  who  should 
show  her  the  greatest  attention.  But  the  utmost 
civilities  could  make  no  lasting  impression  on  a 
mind  so  destitute  of  sensibility  as  was  that  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kingston,  whose  only  object  in  travelling 
abroad,  was  to  receive  that  homage  which  in  her  own 
country  was  denied  to  her. 

DEAN  SWIFT. 

The  eccentric  Dean  Swift,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  those  joumies  to  Holyhead,  which,  it  is  well 
kno'WTi,  he  several  times  performed  on  foot,  was  tra- 
velling through  Church  Stretton,  Shropshire,  when 
he  put  up  at  the  sign  of  the  Crown,  and  finding  the 
host  to  be  a  communicative  good-humoured  man,  en- 
quired if  there  was  any  agreeable  person  in  town, 
with  whom  he  might  partake  of  a  dinner  (as  he  had 
desired  him  to  provide  one),  and  that  such  a  person 
should  have  nothing  to  pay.     The  landlord  imme- 
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diately  replied,  that  the  curate,  Mr.  Jones,  was  a 
very  agreeable  companionable  man,  and  would  not, 
he  supposed,  have  any  objection  to  spend  a  few 
hours  with  a  gentleman  of  his  appearance.  The 
Dean  directed  him  to  wait  on  Mr.  Jones,  with  his 
compliments,  and  to  say  that  a  traveller  would  be 
glad  to  be  favoured  with  his  company  at  the  Crown, 
if  it  was  agreeable.  When  Mr.  Jones  and  the 
Dean  had  dined,  and  the  glass  began  to  circulate, 
the  former  made  an  apology  for  an  occasional  absence, 
saying,  that  at  three  o'clock  he  was  to  read  prayers 
and  preach  at  the  church.  Upon  this  intimation, 
the  Dean  replied,  that  he  also  should  attend  prayers. 
Service  being  ended,  and  the  two  gentlemen  having 
resumed  their  station  at  the  Crown,  the  Dean  began 
to  compliment  Mr,  Jones  upon  his  delivery  of  a  very 
appropriate  sermon  ;  and  remarked,  that  it  must  have 
cost  him  (Mr.  Jones)  some  time  and  attention  to 
compose  such  a  one. 

Mr.  Jones  observed,  tliat  his  duty  was  rather  labo- 
rioiis,  as  he  served  another  parish  church  at  a  dis- 
tance, which,  with  the  Sunday  and  weekly  service 
at  Churcli  Stretton,  straitened  him  much  with  respect 
to  the  time  necessary  for  the  composition  of  sennons  ; 
so  that  when  the  subjects  pressed,  he  could  only 
devote  a  few  days  and  nights  to  that  purpose. 

"  Well,"  says  the  Dean,  "  it  is  well  for  you  to 
have  such  a  talent ;  for  my  part,  the  very  sermon 
you  preached  this  afternoon,  cost  me  some  7nonths 
in  the  composing."  On  this  observation,  Mr.  Jones 
began  to  look  very  gloomy,  and  to  recognize  his 
companion.  "  However,"  rejoined  the  Dean,  "  don't 
you  be  alarmed  ;  you  have  so  good  a  talent  at  deli- 
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very,  that  I  hereby  declare,  you  have  done  more 
honour  to  my  sermon  this  day,  than  I  could  do 
myself;  and  by  way  of  compromising  the  matter,  you 
must  accept  of  this  half  guinea  for  the  justice  you 
have  done  in  the  delivery  of  it." 

AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  MODERN  YOUTHS. 

Cicero,  when  he  set  out  upon  his  travels  to 
Greece  and  Asia,  the  usual  tour  for  men  of  fashion 
among  the  Romans,  was  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  did  not  think  of  quitting  his  native 
country,  until  he  had  finished  his  education  in  it  ; 
he  then  went  abroad,  that  he  might,  by  repairing  to 
those  places  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  had  ar- 
rived at  the  greatest  perfection,  give  a  high  polish 
to  all  his  literary  acquisitions. 

To  Athens,  which  was  at  that  time  particularly 
distingtiished  as  the  seat  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  he 
first  directed  his  course  ;  there  he  resided  in  the 
house  of  Antiochus,  the  chief  philosopher  of  the 
old  academy  ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  admi- 
rable instructions,  renewed  those  studies  for  which  he 
had  ever  felt  from  his  earliest  youth,  the  strongest 
predilection.  At  Athens,  too,  he  found  his  fellow 
student,  T.  Pomponius,  who,  from  his  uncommon 
attachment  to  that  city,  and  from  his  long  residence 
in  it,  was  surnamed  Atticus.  By  this  meeting 
between  them,  the  memorable  friendship  which  had 
subsisted  from  their  boyish  days,  with  an  unremitting 
constancy,  and  unwavering  affection,  was  revived 
and  consolidated.  Cicero,  however,  though  he  had 
cften  friendly  debates  with  Atticus  upon  philoso- 
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phical  subjects,  did  uot  give  himself  wholly  uj)  to 
them  ;  his  rhetorical  exercises  engaged  a  proper  share 
of  his  attention,  and  he  performed  them  punctually 
every  day  with  Demetrius,  the  Syrian,  much  cele- 
brated for  his  oratorical  knowledge. 

From  Athens,  Cicero  proceeded  to  Asia,  where  he 
found  himself  attended  by  all  the  most  celebrated 
orators  of  the  country ;  they  accompanied  liim  during 
the  remainder  of  his  voyage,  and  he  regularly  per- 
formed his  exercises  with  them,  wherever  he  took 
up  his  temporary  quarters.  As  Cicero,  while  he 
resided  at  Athens,  did  not  suffer  his  philosophical 
pursuits  to  make  him  negligent  of  his  rhetorical 
studies,  neither  did  he  at  Rhodes  permit  the  latter 
to  render  him  neglectful  of  the  former.  He  dedi- 
cated part  of  his  time  to  philosophy,  with  Posidonius, 
the  most  accomplished  and  respected  Stoic  of  that 
age  ;  and  often  names  him  in  terms  greatly  to  his 
honour,  calling  him  not  only  his  master,  but  his 
friend. 

Wherever  he  stopped,  his  stay  was  not  determined 
by  the  mere  pleasures  which  presented  themselves  j 
in  a  place  from  which  he  could  draw  no  profit,  there 
was  no  inducement  for  him  to  remain.  Previously 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Rome, 
he  was  enabled  to  make  comparisons  between  them 
and  the  laws  of  other  cities,  and  to  bring  with  him, 
at  his  return,  whatever  he  thought  beneficial  to  his 
country,  or  advantageous  to  himself.  In  every  town 
through  which  he  passed,  he  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  men  eminent  for  their  virtues,  knowledge, 
and  learning  ;  by  men  honoured  and  rewarded  as  the 
principal  patriots,  orators,  and  philosophers  of  the 
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age.  Constantly  attended  by  these,  he  had  oppor- 
tunities, even  while  travelling  from  one  city  to  another, 
to  gain  new  lights  from  their  experience  and  admo- 
nitions. From  such  a  tour,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  he  came  back  to  Rome  adorned  with  every  ac- 
complishment which  taste  and  learning  could  bestow, 
to  make  him  shine  the  first  figure  in  the  Forum.  "  He 
was  changed,"  says  the  ingenious  historian  of  his 
life.  Dr.  Middletou,  "  as  it  were,  into  a  neio  man ; 
the  vehemence  of  his  voice  and  action  was  mode- 
rated, the  redundancy  of  his  style  and  fancy  cor- 
rected, his  lungs  strengthened,  and  his  whole  consti- 
tution confirmed." 

TOMB  OF  HOWARD. 

At  Kherson,  the  tomb  of  the  philanthropist, 
Howard,  is  dear  to  the  heart  and  eye  of  every 
English  traveller.  "  The  evening,"  says  Sir  R.  Ker 
Porter,  in  his  Travels, "  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when 
I  approached  the  hill,  in  the  bosora  of  whicli  the 
dust  of  ray  revered  countryman  reposes  so  far  from 
his  native  land.  No  one  that  has  not  experienced 
*  the  heart  of  a  stranger'  in  a  distant  country,  can 
imagine  the  feelings  which  sadden  a  man  while 
standing  on  such  a  spot.  It  is  well  known,  that 
Hov/ard  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  humanity  ;  having 
caught  a  contagious  fever  from  some  wretched  pri- 
soners at  Kherson,  to  whose  extreme  need  he  was 
administering  his  charity  and  his  consolations.  Ad- 
miral Priestraan,  a  worthy  Briton,  in  the  Russian 
service,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  attended  him  in 
his  last  moments,  and  erected  over  his  remains  the 
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monument  which  is  now  a  sort  of  shrhie  to  all 
travellers,  whether  from  Britain  or  foreign  countries. 
It  is  an  obelisk  of  whitish  styne,  suthciently  high  to 
he  cons[)icuous  at  several  miles  distance.  The  hill 
on  which  it  stands,  may  be  about  three  wersts  out  of 
the  direct  road,  and  has  a  little  village  and  piece  of 
water  at  its  base.  The  whole  is  six  wersts  from 
Kherson,  and  forms  a  picturesque  as  well  as  inter- 
esting object.  The  evening  having  closed  when  I 
arrived  at  the  tomb,  I  could  not  distinguish  its 
inscription  ;  but  the  name  of  Howard  would  be  suf- 
ficient eulogy.  At  Kherson,  1  learned  that  the  pre- 
sent emperor  has  adopted  the  plans  which  the  great 
philanthropist  formerly  gave  in  to  the  then  existing 
government,  for  ameliorating  the  state  of  the  pri- 
soners. Such  is  the  only  monument  he  would  have 
desired  ;  and  it  will  commemorate  his  name  for  ever, 
while  that  of  the  founder  of  the  pyramids  is  for- 
gotten ;  so  much  more  imperishable  is  the  greatness 
of  goodness,  than  the  greatness  of  power !" 

NO  SPECTRE. 

Monsieur  de  Conange,  on  a  wandering  excursion 
which  he  was  making  with  a  friend  through  one  of 
the  French  provinces,  found  it  necessary  one  night 
to  take  refuge  from  a  storm,  in  an  inn  which  bad 
little  else  to  recommend  it,  but  that  the  host  was  well 
known  to  Monsieur  de  Conange.  This  man  had  all 
the  inclination  in  the  world  to  accommodate  the 
travellers  to  their  satisfaction,  but  unfortunately  he 
possessed  not  the  power.  The  situation  was  de- 
solate, and  the  few  chambers  the  house  contained 
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were  already  occupied  by  other  travellers.  There 
remained  unengaged  only  a  single  parlour  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  a  closet  adjoining,  with  which, 
inconvenient  as  they  were,  Monsieur  de  Conange 
and  his  friend  were  obliged  to  content  themselves. 
The  closet  was  prepared  with  a  very  uninviting  bed 
for  the  latter,  while  tliey  supped  together  in  the 
parlour,  where  it  was  decided  Monsieur  de  Conange 
was  to  sleep.  As  they  purposed  departing  very 
early  in  the  morning,  they  soon  retired  to  their  se- 
parate beds,  and  ere  long  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 
Short,  however,  had  been  Monsieur  de  Conange's 
repose,  when  he  was  disturbed  by  the  voice  of  his 
fellow  traveller,  crying  out  that  something  was 
strangling  him.  Though  he  heard  his  friend  speak 
to  him,  he  could  not  for  some  time  sufficiently  rouse 
himself  from  his  drowsiness,  to  awaken  to  a  full 
sense  of  the  words  his  friend  had  uttered.  That  it 
was  in  a  voice  of  distress,  he  now  perfectly  under- 
stood, and  he  called  anxiously  to  inquire  what  was 
the  matter ;  no  answer  was  returned,  no  sound  was 
heard,  all  was  as  still  as  death.  Now  seriously 
alarmed.  Monsieur  de  Conange  threw  himself  out  of 
bed,  and  taking  up  his  candle,  proceeded  to  the 
closet.  What  was  his  horror  and  astonishment,  when 
he  beheld  his  friend  lying  senseless  beneath  the 
strangling  grasp  of  a  dead  man,  loaded  with  chains  ! 
The  cries  of  distress  which  tliis  dreadful  sight  called 
forth,  soon  brought  the  host  to  his  assistance,  whose 
fear  and  astonishment  acquitted  him  of  being  in  any 
way  an  actor  in  the  tragic  scene  before  them.  It 
was,  however,  a  more  pressing  duty  to  endeavour  at 
recovering  the  senseless  traveller,  than  to  unravel  tlie 
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mysterious  event  which  had  reduced  him  to  that 
state.  The  barber  of  the  village  was  therefore  im- 
mediately sent  for,  and  in  the  mean  time,  they  ex- 
tricated the  traveller  from  the  grasp  of  the  man, 
whose  hand  had  in  death  fastened  on  his  throat  with  a 
force  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  unclench.  While 
performing  this,  they  happily  ascertained  that  the 
spark  of  life  still  faintly  glowed  in  the  heart  of  the 
traveller  although  wholly  fled  from  that  of  his 
assaulter.  The  operation  of  bleeding,  which  the 
barber  now  arrived  to  perform,  gave  that  spark  new 
vigour,  and  he  was  shortly  put  to  bed  out  of  danger, 
and  left  to  all  that  could  now  be  of  service  to 
him — repose. 

Monsieur  de  Conange  then  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  in  developing  the  cause  of 
this  strange  adventure,  which  was  quickly  effected 
by  his  host.  This  man  informed  him  that  the  de- 
ceased was  his  groom,  who  had  within  a  few  days 
exhibited  such  strong  proofs  of  mental  derangement, 
as  to  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to  use  coercive 
measures,  to  prevent  his  either  doing  mischief  to 
himself  or  others,  and  that  he  had  inconsequence  been 
confined  and  chained  in  the  stables;  but  that  it  was 
evident  his  fetters  had  proved  too  weak  to  resist 
the  strength  of  frenzy,  and  that  in  liberating  him- 
self, he  had  passed  through  a  little  door,  imprudently 
left  unlocked,  which  led  from  the  saddle  room  into 
the  closet,  in  which  the  traveller  slept,  and  had 
entered  it  to  die  with  such  frightful  effects  on  his  bed. 

When  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Monsieur  de 
Conange's  friend  was  able  to  converse,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  never  in  his  life  had  he  suffered  so 
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much,  and  that  he  was  confident  had  he  not  fainted, 
madness  must  have  been  the  consequence  of  a  pro- 
longed state  of  terror. 

FRIENDSHIP  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

The  forest  of  Ancennis  is  celebrated  in  many  old 
French  ballads,  as  being  the  haunt  of  fairies,  and 
the  scene  of  the  ancient  archery  of  the  provinces  of 
Bretagne  and  Anjou.  When  Mr.  Pinkney  travelled 
through  it,  in  company  with  a  family  of  persons  of 
fashion,  "  v/e  were,"  he  says,  "  walking  merrily  on, 
when  the  well-known  sound  of  the  French-horn 
arrested  our  steps  and  attention.  Mademoiselle 
Sillery  immediately  guessed  it  to  proceed  from  a 
company  of  archers  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  her  con- 
jecture Vv'as  verified  by  the  appearance  of  two 
ladies  and  a  gentleman,  who  issued  from  one  of  the 
narrow  paths.  The  ladies,  who  were  merely  running 
from  the  gentleman,  were  very  tastily  habited  in  the 
favourite  French  dress,  after  the  Dian  of  David  ; 
whilst  the  blue  silk  jacket  and  hunting-cap  of  the 
gentleman,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  groom  about 
to  ride  a  race.  Our  appearance  necessarily  took  their 
attention;  and  after  an  exchange  of  salutes,  but  in 
which  no  names  were  mentioned  on  either  side,  they 
invited  us  to  accompany  them  to  their  party,  who 
were  refreshing  themselves  in  an  adjoining  dell. 
*  We  have  had  a  party  at  archery,'  said  one  of 
them,  '  and  Madame  St.  Amande  has  won  the  silver 
bugle  and  bow ;  the  party  is  now  at  supper,  after 
which  we  go  to  the  chateau  to  dance.  Perhaps  you 
will  not  sulFer  us  to  repent  having  met  you,  by  re- 
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fusing  to  accompany  us.'  Mademoiselle  Sillery  was 
very  eager  to  accept  this  invitation,  and  looked  lather 
blank  when  Mrs.  Younge  declined  it,  as  she  wished 
to   proceed  on   her   road   as    quickly    as   possible. 

*  You  will  at  least  accompany  us  merely  to  see  the 
party.'     '  By  all  means,'   said  Mademoiselle  Sillery. 

*  I   must  really  regret  that    I    cannot,'   said   Mrs. 
Younge.     •  If  it  must  be  so,'  resumed  the  lady  who 
was  inviting  us,   '  let  us  exchange  tokens,  and  we 
may  meet  again.'     This  proposal,  so  perfectly  new 
to  me,  was  accepted  ;  the  fair  archers  gave  our  ladies 
their  pearl  crescents,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  of  considerable  value.     Madame   Younge  re- 
turned something  which  I  did  not  see.    Mademoiselle 
Sillery  gave  a  silver  cupid,  which  had  served  her  for 
an  essence-bottle.       The    gentleman    tlien   shaking 
hands  with  us,  and  the  ladies  embracing  each  other, 
we  parted   mutually    satisfied.       *  Who  are   these 
ladies  ?'   demanded  I.     '  You  know    them  as  well 
as  we  do  ;'  replied  jMademoiselle  Sillery.     '  And  is 
it  thus,'  said   I,   *  that  you  receive  all  strangers  in- 
discriminately?'     'Yes,'  replied  she,  *  all  strangers 
of  a  certain  condition.     Where  they  are  evidently  of 
our   own   rank,  we  know  of  no  reserve.     Indeed, 
why  should  we  ?  it  is  to    general  advantage  to  be 
pleased,  and  to  please  each  other.'     '  But  you  em- 
braced them,  as  if  you  really  felt  an  aflFection  for 
them.'     ♦  And  I  did  feel  that  affection  for  them,' 
said  she,  '  as  long  as  I  was  with  them.     I  would 
have  done  them  every  service  in  my  power,  and  would 
even  have  made  sacrifices  to  serve  them.     And  yet 
if  you   were   to   see   them  again,  you  would  per- 
haps  not  know  them.'      *  Very  possibly,'   replied 
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she,  '  but  T  can  see  no  reason  why  every  affection 
should  be  necessarily  permanent.  We  never  pre- 
tend to  permanence.  We  are  certainly  transient, 
but  not  insincere.'  " 

A  CURE  FOR  POST-BOYS. 

The  philanthropist,  Howard,  finding  in  travelling, 
that  the  coachmen  would  seldom  comply  with  his 
wishes,  hit  upon  an  expedient  to  cure  thera.  At 
the  end  of  a  stage,  when  the  drivej  had  been  per- 
verse, he  desired  the  landlord  to  send  for  some  poor 
industrious  widow,  or  otlier  proper  object  of  charity, 
and  to  introduce  such  person  and  the  driver  together. 
He  then  paid  the  latter  his  fare,  and  told  him,  that  as 
he  had  not  thought  proper  to  attend  to  his  repeated 
requests  as  to  the  manner  of  being  driven,  he  should 
not  make  him  any  present ;  but,  to  show  him  that  he 
did  not  withhold  it  out  of  a  principle  of  parsimony, 
he  would  give  the  poor  person  present  double  the 
sum  usually  given  to  a  postillion.  This  he  did,  and 
dismissed  the  parties.  He  had  not  long  practised 
this  mode,  he  said,  before  he  experienced  the  good 
effects  of  it  on  all  the  roads  where  he  was  known. 


DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH'S  EYE- 
WATER. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Ordenarde,  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  made  a  tour  into  Flanders,  under 
the  pretence  of  complimenting  the  duke  on  his 
victory;  but,  in  fact,  to  inform  him  of  the  cabals  of 
his  enemies,  which  it  was   not  safe  to  entrust  in 
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Writing.      Her  Grace  landed  at    Dunkirk,   where 
she  slept  the  first  night.     In  the  morning  she  pro- 
ceeded on  her  journey ;  but  her  thoughts  being  intent 
on  more  important  concerns,  she  omitted  giving  the 
chambermaid  the   usual  present.      The   girl,   who 
attributed    this    neglect   to  a   want  of  generosity, 
thought  of  an  expedient  to  compensate  h3rself ;  and 
with  this  view  she  purchased  a  number  of  phials, 
and  then  filling  them  carefully  with  some  coloured 
water,  corked  and  sealed  them  up  close.    This  done, 
she  reported  that  she  had  a  quantity  of  the  Duchess 
of   Marlborough's  eye- water,  which  her  Grace,  on 
leaving    Dunkirk,   had   put  into  her  hands   to  sell. 
The  stratagem  took ;   the  eye-water  was   in   great 
demand,  both  by  rich   and  poor,   and  the   cures   it 
performed  were  so  wonderful,  that  the  fame  of  its 
virtues  reached  the  duchess  at  the  English  camp. 
Her  Grace  immediately  recollected  her  neglect  of  the 
girl,  and  felt  mortified  at  the  girl's  mode  of  resent- 
ing it,  without  knowing  how  to  help  it.     In    her 
return  home,  however,  she  slept  again  at  the  same 
inn;  and  as  the  girl  was  putting  her  to  bed  at  night, 
"  Child,"  says  she,  "  I  hear  you  have  a  famous  eyC" 
water  to  sell ;  I  have  a  mind  to  be  a  purchaser." 
The  girl,  quite  confounded  and  ready  to  sink,  faintly 
said,  \,t  was  all  disposed  of.    "  What  quantity  might 
you  have  of  it  ?"  said  the  duchess.     "  Only  a  few 
dozens,"   replied  the  girl.     "  Well,  said  the  duch- 
ess, "  cannot  you  provide  more  ?"     The  girl   was 
miserably   perplexed,  and  could  not  tell  what  to 
say  ;   but  fell   into  tears,   and  dropping  upon   her 
knees,  confessed  her  indiscretion,  and  humbly  im- 
plored her  Grace's  forgiveness,  promising  never  lo 
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offend  again  in  the  like  manner.  "  Nay,  but  indeed, 
child,"  said  her  Grace,  "  you  must  make  up  some 
for  me,  for  I  have  heard  an  excellent  character  of 
its  sovereign  virtues."  Being  assured  her  Grace 
was  in  earnest,  the  girl  replied,  "  she  should  be 
obeyed."  The  girl  thus  compelled  to  produce  some, 
brought  the  bottles  sealed  up,  when  the  duchess 
discovered  that  the  girl  had  actually  procured  her 
Grace's  arms  to  her  new  nostrum,  a  circumstance  she 
had  not  before  dreamt  of.  "  Well,  my  dear,"  said 
the  duchess,  "  I  find  you're  a  mistress  of  your  trade ; 
youmakeno  scruple  to  counterfeit  a  seal."  "Madam," 
said  the  girl,  "  you  dropt  the  seal  in  the  room,  and 
Uiat  put  the  idea  into  my  head."  "And  what 
might  you  gain,"  said  her  Grace,  "  by  your  last 
supply  ?"  "  Fifty  livres,"  replied  the  girl.  "  Very 
well,"  said  the  duchess;  "please  to  restore  the 
seal,  and  there  is  double  that  sum  for  you;"  putting 
five  louis  d'ors  in  her  hand  ;  adding,  with  a  stem 
look,  and  a  severe  tone  of  voice.  Beware  of  coun- 
terfeits. 

TRAVELLING  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

The  following  copy  of  a  hand-bill,  published  in 
1706,  forms  an  interesting  contrast  to  modern 
celerity  in  travelling, 

"  YORK  FOUR  DAYS  STAGE  COACH. 

"  AH  that  are  desirous  to  pass  from  London 
to  York,  or  from  York  to  London,  or  any  other 
place  on  that  road,  let  them  repair  to  the  Black 
Swann,  in  Holboume,  in  London,  and  to  the  Black 
Swann,  in  Coney  Street,  in   York  ;  at  both  places 
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they  may  be  received  iu  a  stage  coach  every  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday,  which  performs  the  , 
whole  journey  in  four  days,  (if  God  permits)  and 
sets  forth  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  returns  from 
York  to  Stamford  in  two  days,  and  from  Stamford 
by  Huntingdon  to  London  in  two  days  more,  and 
the  like  stages  on  their  return,  allowing  each  pas- 
senger fourteen  pounds  weight,  and  all  above,  three- 
pence a  pound." 


AFRICAN  FOREST  TRAVELLING. 

In  the  year  1772  Mr.  Robert  Norris,  then  governor 
of  one  of  the  English  forts,  made  a  journey  to  the 
Court  of  Bossa  Abadee,  King  of  Dahomy,  in  Africa. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  linguist,  six  hammock- 
men,  ten  porters,  and  a  captain  of  the  gang.  The 
most  fatiguing  part  of  the  journey,  was  from  Why- 
dah  to  Appoy.  "  Here,"  says  Mr.  Norris,  "  the 
great  wood  commences,  through  which  the  path  is  so 
narrow,  crooked,  and  bad,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
be  carried  in  a  hammock,  even  at  the  present,  which 
is  the  best  and  dryest  time  of  the  year.  During  the 
rains,  it  is  almost  impassable.  We  entered  the 
wood  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  February  3rd, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  bright  moon  and  serene 
sky.  The  captain  of  the  guard  disposed  his  men, 
some  in  front,  some  in  the  rear,  with  loaded  muskets, 
to  defend  us  from  the  attack  of  wild  beasts,  with 
which  this  dreary  wood  abounds.  On  each  side  of 
me,  two  of  the  hammock-men  carried  lanterns,  with 
lighted  candles  in  them,  on  which  the  natives  have 
great  reliance   for  terrifying  the  beasts  of  prey  ;  the 
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wliole  party  singing  and  shouting  as  loud  as  they 
could  bellow  ;  blowing  trumpets,  and  firing  muskets 
occasionally  ;  which,  with  the  chattering  of  mon- 
keys alarmed  at  our  approach,  the  squalling  of 
parrots,  rearing  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  crashing 
and  rustling  of  elephants  through  the  underwood, 
formed  the  most  horrid  discord  that  can  be*  con- 
ceived." 

After  having  executed  the  object  of  his  mission, 
i\Ir.  Norris  set  out  on  his  return.  At  Ardra,  an 
occurrence  took  place  which  might  have  terminated 
seriously.  "  One  night,"  continues  Mr.  Norris,  "  I 
had  my  hammock  slung  in  the  white  men's  apart- 
ments, adjoining  to  the  Mayhou's  house;  and  the 
weather  being  very  waraij  the  hammock-men,  por- 
ters, &c.  chose  to  spread  their  mats,  and  lie  in  the 
piazza,  and  in  the  little  court  before  it,  in  the  open 
air.  When  we  were  all  asleep,  except  the  captain 
of  the  gang,  who,  after  having  taken  a  nap,  was 
regaling  himself  with  a  pipe,  a  leopard  leaped  over 
the  wall,  walked  over  those  who  were  sleeping  in 
the  court,  and  without  waking  them,  seized  upon 
the  fat  sheep  which  the  king  had  given  me,  that 
was  tied  in  a  corner  of  the  yard,  and  carried  it  off 
in  an  instant,  over  a  wall  eight  feet  high,  before 
the  man  that  saw  him  had  time  to  get  a  shot  at 
him." 

HOT  WIND  OF  THE  DESERT. 

The  Semoum,  or  hot  wind  of  the  Arabia  desert, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  dreadful  enemy  encountered 
by  travellers.     It  is  fabled,  often  to  reach,  but  never 
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to  cross  the  gates  of  Bagdad.  Some  years  this 
wind  does  not  blow  at  all,  and  in  others  it  appears 
six,  eight,  or  ten  times,  but  seldom  continues  more 
than  a  few  minutes.  It  often  advances  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning.  When  the  Arabians  and 
Persians  discern  its  approach,  they  immediately 
throw  themselves  witli  their  faces  upon  the  ground, 
and  continue  in  that  position,  until  the  wind  has 
passed,  which  frequently  happens  in  an  instant ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  not  careful  enough  or 
sufficiently  quick  to  take  this  precaution,  and  they 
are  subjected  to  the  full  violence  of  the  wind,  it  is 
immediate  death.  When  the  fatal  blast  is  over, 
they  start  up  and  look  around  for  their  companions, 
and  if  they  see  any  one  lying  motionless,  tliey  seize 
an  arm  or  a  leg,  and  pull  and  jerk  it  with  some  force ; 
and  if  the  limbs  separate  from  the  body,  it  is  a 
certain  sign  that  the  wind  has  had  its  full  effect  upon 
it;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arm  or  the  leg  does 
not  come  away,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  there  is  life 
remaining,  although  to  every  appearance  the  person 
is  dead  ;  and  in  that  case,  they  immsdiately  cover 
him  with  clothes,  and  administer  some  warm 
diluting  liquor,  to  cause  a  perspiration,  which  is 
certainly  but  slowly  effected. 

The  Arabs  themselves  say  little,  or  nothing,  about 
this  wind,  only  that  it  leaves  behind  it  a  strong 
sulphureous  smell,  and  that  the  atmosphere  at  these 
times  is  quite  clear,  except  about  the  horizon  in  the 
north-west  quarter,  which  gives  warning  of  its 
approach. 

Such  are  the  accounts  given  of  the  Semoum,  by 
some  of  our  oldest  travellers  ;  Mr.  Burckhardt,  how- 
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ever,  one  of  the  latest  travellers  iu  Egypt  and 
jS'ubia,  says,  that  the  Semouni  is  nothing  more  than 
a  violent  south-east  wind.  He  says,  the  stories  of 
its  effects  are  much  exaggerated,  and  that  he  never 
heard  of  one  well  autiienticated  instance  of  its 
having  proved  mortal  to  either  man  or  beast.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  Bedouins,  when  questioned  on 
the  subject,  often  frighten  travellers  with  tales 
of  men,  and  even  whole  caravans,  having  perished 
by  the  eff'ects  of  the  wind  ;  when  upon  closer  inquiry 
made  by  some  person  whom  they  find  acquainted 
with  the  desert,  they  will  state  the  plain  truth." 

The  most  disagreeable  eft'ect  of  the  Semoum  on 
man,  is,  that  it  stops  perspiration,  dries  up  the 
palate,  and  produces  great  restlessness.  In  June, 
1813,  when  Mr.  Burckhardt  was  travelling  from 
Esne  to  Siout,  a  violent  Semoum  overtook  him; 
his  mule  took  fright  and  threw  him,  when  he  lay 
quiet  until  the  wind  abated. 

MOUNT  ARARAT. 

The  impossibility  of  reaching  the  extreme  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Ararat,  even  on  the  side  where  it  is 
most  easy  of  access,  was  decided  some  years  ago 
by  the  Pacha  of  Bayazid.  He  departed  from  that 
city  with  a  large  party  of  horsemen,  at  the  most 
favourable  season,  and  ascended  the  mountain  on 
the  Bayazid  side  as  high  as  he  could  on  horseback. 
He  caused  three  stations  to  be  marked  out  on  the 
ascent,  where  he  built  huts  and  collected  provisions. 
The  third  station  was  the  snow.  He  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  crossing  the  region  of  snow,  but  when  he 
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came  to  the  great  cap  of  ice  that  covers  the  top  of 
the  cone,  he  could  proceed  no  farther,  because 
several  of  his  men  were  there  seized  with  violent 
oppressions  of  the  chest,  from  the  great  rarefaction 
of  the  air.  He  had  before  offered  large  rewards 
to  any  one  who  should  reach  the  top,  but  although 
many  Kurds  who  live  at  its  base  have  attempted 
it,  all  have  been  equally  unsuccessful.  Besides 
the  great  rarefaction  of  the  air,  his  men  had  to  con- 
tend with  dangers  of  the  falling  ice,  large  pieces  of 
which  were  constantly  detaching  themselves  from 
the  main  body,  and  rolling  down.  During  the  sum- 
mer, the  cap  of  ice  on  its  sunmiit  is  seen  to  shine 
with  a  glow  quite  distinct  from  snow ;  and  if  the  old 
inhabitants  may  be  believed,  this  great  congealed 
mass  has  visibly  increased  since  they  first  knew  it. 

BEDOUIN  ARABS, 

In  the  year  1817,  Lieutenant  Hev\de  travelled 
over  land  from  India  to  England.  His  route 
embraced  Arabia,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Kurdistan, 
and  Armenia,  in  the  course  of  which  he  witnessed 
the  deposing  and  death  of  a  Bashaw,  and  travelled 
from  Bagdad  with  the  messenger  who  was  carrying 
his  head,  and  the  heads  of  a  few  others,  who  had  been 
punished  in  a  similar  manner,  to  Constantinople. 

At  Bussora,  he  engaged  a  Turkish  guide  to  con- 
duct him  through  the  desert;  but  such  was  his 
outrageous  conduct,  that  he  often  endangered  their 
lives.  On  quitting  Shatra,  they  proceeded  abet 
two  hours,  when  suddenly  they  entered  a  flat  and 
dreary  tract,  overgrown  with  furze  and  brushwood, 
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and  came  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Shatra.  They 
had  scarcely  descended  the  steep  declivity  that 
leads  to  this  hidden  stream  by  a  rugged  path,  when 
the  dreadful  battle  shout  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
assailed  their  ears,  and  they  found  themselves  in  a 
moment  surrounded  by  the  most  uncouth  and 
savage  race  they  had  hitherto  encountered. 

The  guide  behaved  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
intrepidity  on  this  trying  occasion.  Urging  his 
courser  forward,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  he 
sprang  off  his  back  in  the  midst  of  tliem,  and  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  ground  in  the  prostrate  attitude 
of  devotion,  placed  a  small  brass  amulet,  inscribed 
with  sentences  from  the  Koran,  under  his  head. 
On  the  instant,  every  voice  was  hushed,  tlie  dread- 
ful yell  that  had  spread  far  and  wide  around  the 
travellers,  now  subsided  in  the  solemn  sound  ;  and 
as  the  prayer  was  continued,  the  arm  which  had 
raised  the  sword  to  strike,  became  unnerved  ;  the 
hand  which  had  reached  the  fatal  key  of  destruction, 
was  withdrawn ;  and  all  was  peace.  The  spears  of 
the  Arabs  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  they  joined 
with  fervent  zeal  in  the  sacred  devotions  of  the 
guide.  Not  a  man  arose  from  the  supplicating  pos- 
ture which  they  had  all  gradually  assumed,  until  the 
guide  set  them  the  example  ;  when  the  travellers  ex- 
changing compliments  of  gratulation  with  their  late 
dreaded  enemies,  the  travellers  joined  in  the  extensive 
circle,  and  improved  the  friendly  understanding  which 
the  presiding  spirit  of  religion  had  inspired,  by  pre- 
senting the  Arabs  with  their  pipes,  and  replenishing 
their  chubooks. 
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TRAVELLING  IN  PERSIA. 

^'  It  would,"  says  Mr.  Moiier,  who,  in  the  year 
1809,  accompanied  the  British  embassy  to  Persia, 
"  perhaps  be  impossible  to  give  to  an  inhabitant  of 
London  a  correct  idea  of  the  first  impressions  made 
upon  the  European  traveller  on  his  landing  in 
Persia.  Accustomed,  as  his  eye  has  been,  to  neat- 
ness, cleanliness,  and  a  general  appearance  of  con- 
venience in  the  exteriors  of  life,  he  feels  a  depres- 
sion of  spirits  in  beholding  the  very  contrary.  In 
vain  he  looks  for  what  his  idea  of  a  street  may  be  ; 
he  makes  his  way  through  the  narrowest  lanes,  in- 
cumbered with  filth,  dead  animals,  and  mangey 
dogs.  He  sees  no  active  people  walking  about 
with  an  appearance  of  something  to  do,  but  here 
and  there  he  meets  a  native  crawling  along  in  slip- 
shod shoes.  When  he  seeks  the  markets  and  shops, 
a  new  and  original  scene  opens  upon  him.  Little 
open  sheds  in  rows,  between  which  is  a  passage 
serving  for  a  street,  of  about  eight  feet  in  breadth,  are 
to  be  seen,  instead  of  our  closely  shut  shops  with 
windows  gaily  decked.  Comparisons  might  be 
made  without  end;  but  however  distressing  the 
transition  from  great  civilization  to  comparative  bar- 
barity may  be,  yet  it  is  certain  that  first  impressions 
soon  wear  oflf,  and  that  the  mind  receives  a  nev/ 
accession  of  feelings,  adapted  precisely  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  is  placed." 

The  gates  of  all  towns  and  cities  in  Persia,  are 
shut  a  little  after  sun-set,  and  re-opened  at  sun-rise. 
Strict  adherence  to  this  injunction,  and  carelessness 
H  2 
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or  unavoidable  delays  on  the  part  of  travellers^ 
often  subject  thera  to  the  inconvenience  of  reaching 
the  gates  when  they  are  closed.  Hence  they  must 
stay  without  till  morning.  And,  "  during  the  in- 
clement season,  at  opening  the  gates,  very  often  a 
terrible  scene  of  death  unfolds  itself  close  to  the 
threshold ;  old  and  young,  animals  and  children, 
lying  one  lifeless  heap." 

Some  years  ago,  a  solitary  traveller,  who  had  per- 
formed a  long  journey  on  his  own  horse,  a  member 
of  their  families,  to  which  these  people  are  eminently 
attached,  arrived  at  Tabreez  when  the  ingress  was 
already  barred.  The  night  was  one  of  the  severest 
which  liad  been  known  ;  and  the  poor  man,  to  save 
himself  from  the  fatal  effects  he  too  surely  antici- 
pated, pierced  his  faithful  horse  with  his  dagger, 
and  ripping  up  its  body,  thrust  himself  into  it,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  the  warmth  whicli  might  remain 
preserving  his  own  vital  heat  until  the  morning. 
But  at  next  dawn,  when  tlie  gates  were  opened, 
he  was  found  frozen  to  death  in  tliis  horrible 
shroud. 

BROWNE. 

William  George  Browne  was  one  of  the  many 
enterprising  individuals  who  have  perished  in  the 
attempt  to  make  rude  and  distant  countries  known  to 
us.  Mr.  Browne,  though  of  a  feeble  constitution, 
when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  so  stimu- 
lated with  the  desire  to  travel,  by  reading  Bruce's 
Abyssinia,  that  he  relinquished  his  profession  of  the 
law,  and  resolved  to  lose  no  further  time  in  carrying 
v[is  exploratory  plans  into  effect. 
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Having  determined  on  proceeding  to  the  interior 
of  Africa,  by  the  Egyptian  route,  Mr.  Browne  left 
England  in  1791,  and  in  the  January  following, 
arrived  at  Alexandria.  After  a  two  months  resi- 
dence, he  took  a  journey  westward  into  the  desert,  to 
discover  the  unknown  scite  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  He  followed  a  circuitous  route  along  the 
sea  coast,  to  the  Oasis  of  Sicovah  ;  and  then  pene- 
trating, amid  considerable  dangers,  three  days  farther 
into  the  desert,  vainly  searching  for  his  object,  he 
returned  to  Alexandria.  He  next  visited  Rosetta, 
Daraietta,  and  Cairo,  where  he  remained  eleven 
months,  diligently  studying  the  Arabic  language. 
The  Mamluk  war  prevented  his  penetrating  into 
Nubia,  but  he  made  a  journey  towards  the  E.ed  Sea 
and  Cossir,  to  see  the  immense  stone  quarries  de- 
scribed by  Bruce.  To  avoid  the  perils  of  this  road, 
he  assumed  the  oriental  dress  and  character;  and  his 
enterprise  was  amply  rewarded...  He  passed  through 
immense  excavations,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
formed  in  tlie  earliest  ages  ;  from  which  many  of  the 
great  Egyptian  monuments  were  obtained,  and  which 
furnished  statues,  columns,  and  obelisks,  without 
number,  to  the  Roman  empire,  at  its  utmost  eleva- 
tion of  luxury  and  power. 

In  May,  1793,  Mr.  Browne  set  out  with  the  great 
Soudan  caravan,  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  into 
Africa  by  Dar-Fur,  on  the  west  of  Abyssinia,  and 
so  on  through  the  latter  country  to  the  source  of  the 
grand  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad, 
or  White  River.  During  this  journey,  the  ther- 
mometer was  sometimes  at  116°,  in  the  shade  ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  almost  incredible  hardships  which 
H   3 
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our    pcrserering  countr^finan  had   to  encounter,  he 
reached  Dar-Fur  about  the  end  of  July. 

It  appeared  immediately  on  Mr.  Browne's  arrival, 
that  he  had  been  entirely  misinformed  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  government,  which  he  understood  to  be 
mild  and  tolerant.  On  the  contrary,  he  found  him- 
self treated  with  the  utmost  harshness  and  severity  ; 
which,  together  with  the  fatigues  of  his  journey  and 
the  eiFect  of  the  rainy  season,  produced  a  very  dan- 
gerous and  almost  fatal  illness.  As  soon  as  he  was 
a  little  recovered,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  quit  the  country,  but  without  eiFect. 
Nearly  three  years  elapsed  before  he  was  suffered  to 
depait.  During  the  time  that  he  was  kept  at  Dar- 
Fvir,  he  purchased  two  lions,  which  he  tamed  and 
rendered  familiar.  One  of  tliem  having  been  pur- 
chased at  four  months  old,  acquired  most  of  the 
habits  of  the  dog.  Mr.  Browne  took  great  pleasure 
in  feeding  them,  and  observing  their  actions  and 
manners  ;  and  he  acknowledges,  that  many  moments 
of  languor  were  soothed  by  the  company  of  these 
domesticated  kings  of  the  forest.  Having,  at  length, 
obtained  leave  to  depart,  he  set  forward,  and  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  the  spring  of  1796,  spent 
with  suffering,  and  not  having  tasted  animal  food  for 
four  months. 

In  1797,  he  travelled  in  Syria  and  Palestine  ; 
visited  Acre,  Tripoli,  and  Damascus,  the  ruins  of 
Balbec,  and  Aleppo,  and  journeyed  thence  through 
Asia  Minor,  to  Constantinople.  On  the  16th  of 
September,  1798,  he  arrived  in  London,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  seven  years.  Although  Mr. 
Browne  had  lost  some  of  his  most  valuable  journals. 
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yet  lie  gave  an  accoiuit  of  his  travels  to  the  public 
in  1800.  No  sooner  was  this  work  completed,  than 
the  autlior  resumed  his  rambling  life  ;  and  taking 
Berlin  and  Vienna  in  his  way,  successively  visited 
Athens,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  passed  across 
Asia  Minor,  to  Antioch,  Cyprus,  &c.,  returning  to 
London  in  1803.  After  passing  some  years  in 
Europe,  his  ruling  passion  returned  ;  and  on  con- 
sidering of  a  variety  of  projects,  he  at  length 
fixed  upon  the  Tartar  city  of  Samarcand,  and  the 
central  region  of  Asia  around  it,  as  the  objects  to- 
wards wliich  his  attention  should  now  be  directed. 

Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  he  left 
England,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  summer  of  1812 ;  pro- 
ceeded to  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  to  Symrna. 
In  tlie  spring  of  1813,  he  set  forward  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  along  the  Persian  road,  through 
Asia  Minor,  and  Armenia,  to  Erzerum,  and  reached 
Tabreez  on  the  1st  of  June.  Having  perfected  him- 
self in  the  Turkish  language,  and  assumed  the  Turkish 
dress,  he  left  Tabreez,  accompanied  with  two  servants, 
with  the  intention  of  penetrating  through  Khorassan 
to  Teheran,  the  present  capital  of  Persia,  and  thence 
to  Tartary.  On  the  second  day  he  passed  on  through 
a  part  of  the  Persian  army,  which  was  encamped  at 
the  distance  of  thirty-six  miles  from  Tabreez. 
During  the  early  part  of  this  journey,  he  had  a  con- 
ference with  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  and  was  admitted  to 
an  audience  of  tlie  Persian  King.  So  little  was 
danger  from  attacks  of  any  kind  apprehended  by  the 
persons  best  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, that  no  difficulties  whatever  were  suggested  as 
likely  to  meet  him,  and  accordingly  he  proceeded  in 
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full  confidence.  Having  reached  the  pass  of  Irak 
Ajem,  he  stopped  at  the  Caravansary  to  take  a  little 
refreshment.  That  over,  he  remounted  his  horse  ; 
and  leaving  his  servant  to  pack  up  tlie  articles  he 
had  been  using,  and  then  follow  him,  he  rode  gently 
forward  along  the  mountains.  Mr.  Browne  had 
scarcely  proceeded  half  a  mile,  when  suddenly 
two  men  on  foot  came  up  behind  him  ;  one  of  whom, 
with  a  blow  from  a  club,  before  he  was  aware,  struck 
him  senseless  from  his  horse.  Several  other  villains, 
at  the  same  instant,  sprang  from  hollows  in  the  hills, 
and  bound  him  hand  and  foot.  At  this  moment  they 
offered  him  no  further  personal  violence  ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  from  the  stupor  occasioned 
by  the  first  mode  of  attack,  he  looked  round  and 
saw  the  robbers  plundering  both  his  baggage  and  his 
servant,  the  man  having  come  forward  on  the  road, 
in  obedience  to  the  conmiand  of  his  master.  When 
the  depredators  found  their  victim  restored  to  ob- 
servation, they  told  him,  it  was  their  intention  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  but  that  that  was  not  the  place 
where  the  final  stroke  should  be  made.  Mr.  Browne, 
incapable  of  resistance,  calmly  listened  to  his  own 
sentence,  but  entreated  them  to  spare  his  poor  servant, 
and  allow  him  to  depart  with  his  papers,  which  could 
be  of  no  use  to  them.  All  this  they  granted ;  and 
what  may  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  these 
ferocious  brigands,  to  whom  the  acquisition  of  arms 
must  be  as  the  staff  of  life,  made  the  man  a  present 
of  his  master's  pistols  and  double-barrelled  gun  , 
but  they  were  English,  and  the  marks  might  have 
betrayed  the  new  possessors.  These  singular  robbers 
then  permitted  Mr.  Browne  to  see  his  servant  safe 
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out  of  sight,  before  they  laid  further  hands  on  him- 
self ;  after  which  they  carried  him,  and  the  property 
they  had  reserved  for  themselves,  into  a  valley  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Kizzilouzan,  and,  without  par- 
ley, terminated  his  existence,  it  is  supposed,  by 
strangulation.  They  stripped  his  corpse  of  every 
part  of  his  raiment,  and  then  left  it  on  the  open 
ground,  a  prey  to  wolves  and  other  wild  animals. 
The  servant,  meanwhile,  made  the  best  of  his  way 
towards  Tabreez,  where  he  related  the  account  of 
tlie  death  of  his  master. 

Thus  perislied  a  very  enterprising,  and  altogether 
extraordinary  man,  at  a  period  when  much  was  to  be 
ex})ected  from  his  labours,  and  when  it  may  truly  be 
said,  the  eyes  of  three  quarters  of  the  ancient  world 
were  fixed  upon  his  adventurous  career. 


ERASMUS. 

The  celebrated  Erasmus  lost  his  whole  substance 
(qucB  turn  erat  exigua,  sed  mihi  maxima  quum  nihil 
superesset)  from  a  seizure  by  the  custom-house  of- 
ficers at  Dover,  under  one  of  those  laws.  Previous 
to  his  leaving  England,  he  had  consulted  his  friend. 
Sir  T.  More,  who  informed  him  he  might  carry  any 
money  out  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  not  English 
coin.  Erasmus  protests,  that  what  he  had  with  him, 
was  neither  coined  in  England,  nor  paid  him  by  any 
one  here  on  English  account.  The  money  was,  how- 
ever, taken  from  him,  and  on  his  landing  in  France, 
he  made  a  hasty  collection  of  proverbs,  which  he 
printed  for  subsistence. 
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JAMES  IV^  OF  SCOTLAND. 

King  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  who  used  often 
to  amuse  himself  in  wandering  about  the  country  in 
different  disguises,  was  once   overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm  in  a  dark  night,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  in 
a  cavern  near  Wemys,  which  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable  of  the  antiquities  of   Scotland.      Having 
advanced   some   way  in  it,   the  king  discovered  a 
number  of  men  and  women  ready  to  begin  to  roast  a 
sheep,  by  way  of  supper.     From   their  appearance, 
he  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  not  fallen  into  the 
best  company  ;  but,  as  it  was  too  late  to  retreat,  he 
asked  hospitality  from  them  till  the  tempest  was  over. 
Tliey  granted  it,   and  invited  the  king,  whom  tliey 
did  not  know,  to  sit  down,  and  take  part  with  them. 
They  were  a  band  of  robbers   and   cut-throats.     As 
soon  as  they  had  finished  their  supper,  one   of  them 
presented  a  plate,  upon  which  two  daggers   were 
laid  in  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  telling  the  king, 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  was   the  dessert  which 
they  always  served  to  strangers  ;  that  he  must  choose 
one  of  the  daggers,  and  fight  him  whom  the  company 
should  appoint   to  attack  him.     The   king  did  not 
lose  his  presence  of  mind,  but  instantly  seized  the 
two  daggers,  one  in  each  hand,   and  plunged  them 
into  the  hearts  of   the  two  robbers  who  were  next 
him ;  and  running  full  speed  to  the   mouth   of  the 
cavern,  he  escaped  from  their  pursuit,  through   the 
obscurity  of  the  jiight.     The  king  ordered  the  whole 
of  this  band  of  cut-throats  to  be  seized  next  morning, 
and  hanged. 
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EMPEROR  AND  BLACKSMITH. 

During  the  journey  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  to 
Italy,  one  of  the  wheels  of  his  coach  broke  down  on 
the  road,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  reached  a 
small  village  at  a  short  distance.  On  his  arrival 
there,  his  majesty  got  out  at  the  door  of  the  only 
blacksmith's  shop  the  town  aiforded,  and  de- 
sired him  to  repair  the  wheel  ^vithout  delay.  "  That 
I  would  do  very  willingly,"  replied  the  smith,  "but  it 
being  holiday,  all  my  men  are  at  church,  the  very 
boy  who  blows  the  bellows  is  not  at  home."  "  An 
excellent  method  then  presents  of  wanning  oneself," 
replied  the  emperor,  preserving  his  incognito ;  and  he 
immediately  set  about  blowing  the  bellows,  while  the 
blacksmith  forged  the  iron.  The  wheel  being  re- 
paired, six  sols  were  demanded  for  the  job  ;  but  the 
emperor  gave  six  ducats.  The  blacksmith  returned 
them  to  the  traveller,  saying,  "  Sir,  you  have  made  a 
mistake,  and  instead  of  six  sols,  have  given  me  six 
pieces  of  gold  which  no  one  in  the  village  can 
change."  *'  Change  them  when  you  can,"  said  the 
emperor,  stepping  into  the  carriage ;  "  an  emperor 
should  pay  for  such  a  pleasure  as  that  of  blowing  the 
bellows." 


ANTHONY  MUNDAY 

In  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  curious  old 
tract,  entitled  the  "  English  Romayne  Life,"  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  and 
contains  an  account  of  a  journey  from  London  to 
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Rome,  by  the  author,  Anthony  Munday.  This 
journey  was  undertaken  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  the  narrative  of  it  is  quite  in  tlie 
style  of  the  Elizabethan  age.     He  says, 

"  When  a  desire  to  see  strange  countries,  as  also 
affection  to  learn  the  languages,  had  persuaded  me 
to  leave  my  native  country,  and  not  any  other  intent 
or  cause,  God  is  my  record,  I  committed  the  small 
wealth  1  had  into  my  purse,  a  traveller's  weed  on  my 
back,  the  whole  state  and  condition  of  my  journey 
to  God's  appointment,  and  being  accompanied  with 
one  Thomas  Nowel,  crossed  the  seas  from  England 
to  Boulogne  in  France. 

"From  thence  we  travelled  to  Amiens  in  no  small 
danger,  standing  to  the  mercy  of  despoiling  soldiers, 
who  went  robbing  and  killing  through  the  country, 
the  camp  being  by  occasion  broken  up  at  that  time. 
Little  they  left  us,  and  less  would  have  done,  by  the 
value  of  our  lives,  had  not  a  better  booty  come,  than 
we,  at  that  time.  The  soldiers  preparing  towards 
them,  whom  they  saw  better  provided "  for  their 
necessity,  offered  us  the  leisure  to  escape  ;  which 
we  refused  not,  being  left  bare  enough,  both  of  coin 
and  of  clothes  ;  but  as  then  we  stood  not  to  account 
on  our  loss,  it  sufficed  us  that  we  had  our  lives  ; 
whereof  being  not  a  little  glad,  we  set  the  better  leg 
before,  lest  they  should  come  back  again,  and  rob  us 
of  them  too." 

A  NIGHT  IN  THE  DESERT. 

In  the  year  J  805,  Mr.  Salame,  an  Egyptian,  re- 
solving on  becoming  a  traveller,  accompanied  thcj 
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caravan  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  after  visiting  several 
places,  and  suffering  shipwreck  in  the  Red  Sea,  he 
got  to  Assiutt,  whence  he  crossed  the  east  bank  of 
the  Nile,  to  return  to  Cairo  by  the  caravan.  He 
dressed  himself  as  a  Bedouin  Arab,  for  the  sake  of 
protection  from  the  Turks.  In  the  course  of  his  pro- 
gress, he  was  accidentally  left  alone  in  the  desert,  and 
gives  a  very  amusing  account  of  his  night's  adven- 
tures. He  was  informed  that  the  caravan  had  been 
plundered  by  the  Turks,  and  that  the  Arabs  had 
scarcely  time  to  escape  to  the  moxm tains. 

"  At  last,"  says  he,  "  thinking  that  every  soul  in 
the  caravan  was  in  want  of  water  and  provisions, 
and  that  they  could  not  proceed  on  to  a  far  distance, 
without  halting  at  some  place,  I  thought  the  best 
way  was  to  lift  up  my  provisions  on  my  shoulders, 
and  proceed  through  the  desert,  following  the  foot- 
steps of  the  camels.  I  walked  till  the  moon  was 
set,  when  it  became  dark,  and  I  could  not  see  the 
footsteps  at  all.  Now  being  alarmed,  fatigued,  and 
hungry,  I  resolved  to  stop  where  I  was,  until  the 
morning  ;  yet  I  was  sadly  afraid  of  being  seized  by 
some  animal  during  the  night.  However,  after  1  had 
lain  down  on  the  ground,  and  eat  very  heartily  of 
that  uneatahU  bread  and  cheese,  and  drank  bumperly 
of  that  unpleasant  water,  I  thought  1  saw  or  heard  the 
creeping  of  some  animals  at  a  distance  ;  whereupon 
ray  fear  increased,  and  I  considered  my  body  as  a 
prey  to  the  wild  beasts,  because  I  had  no  arms  what- 
ever, and  there  was  no  tree  or  place  to  take  refuge. 
My  only  consolation  in  this  distressing  situation, 
was,  that  I  knew  in  that  district  of  desert,  there 
were  no  ferocious  animals,  as  lions,  tigers,  &c., 
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but  a  great  number  of  gazels  (a  kind  of  deer),  wolves, 
some  wild  sheep,  and  a  few  hyenas ;  and  as  for  the 
latter,  I  had  heard  the  Arabs  say,  that  if  you  should 
strike  fire,  they  would  run  away  directly.  I  took 
two  round  pieces  of  flint  (which  was  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  ground)  and  began  to  strike  one  upon  the 
other  as  fast  as  I  could  ;  but  the  more  fire  and  noise 
I  made,  the  nearer  I  saw  the  animals  coming  towards 
me.  I  then  left  every  thing,  and  began  to  run  away 
towards  a  hill,  whereupon,  I  heard  the  voice  of  a 
man  calling,  *  Whose  shade  is  there  ?  If  a  friend,  do 
not  fear,  and  if  an  enemy,  thou  shalt  have  a  shot.' 
On  hearing  this,  I  was  of  course  relieved,  and 
answered  with  great  cheerfulness,  *  Friend,  friend., '^ 
'Of  which  tribe  art  thou?'  *  I  am  of  the  Arabs 
Madzfee.'  His  answer  was,  '  Who  are  of  the  same 
tribe  as  our  Arabs.'  I  then  went  to  him,  and  found 
that  he  was  kept  back  to  drive  twelve  or  fifteen 
cows  and  oxen,  belonging  to  our  caravan,  which 
were  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  could  scarcely 
move." 

The  Arab  oiFered  Mr.  Salame  his  dromedary, 
which  was  of  a  particular  breed,  called  "  Eshany," 
and  which  goes  (as  the  Arabs  say)  as  far  in  one  hour, 
as  a  horse  will  go  in  ten.  The  rider  of  this  kind  of 
dromedary  does  not  eat,  and  drinks  but  very  little  ; 
he  must  fasten  himself  with  a  rope  round  it,  and  fill 
up  his  ears  and  nose  with  some  cotton,  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  the  air  produced  by  the  velocity  of  this 
animal. 

"  When  I  mounted  it,"  continues  Salami,  "  the 
Arabs  told  me  not  to  guide  nor  to  touch  her  with  the 
whip,  but  to  let  her  alone  ;  and  that  I  might  be  sure 
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she  would  carry  me  in  a  very  short  time  to  the  spot 
where  the  caravan  was ;  and  that  I  had  only  to  keep 
myself  steady  on  her  back,  and  to  fear  nothing.     I 
started  with  her  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and 
when  she  was  heated  and  began  to  gallop,  I  thought 
myself  as  if  I  was  flying  in   the  air.     At  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  saw  at  a  distance  some 
fires  ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  1  found  my- 
self in  a  camp  of  Arabs,  where  she  kneeled  down 
by  a  black  tent,  and  began  to  make  a  terrible  noise. 
I  immediately  knew  that  it  was  not  our  caravan. 
However,  on  the  dromedary's  voice,   I  saw  an  old 
woman  coming  out  of  the  tent,  exclaiming,  '  Wel- 
come, my  dear  son!'  but  when  she  approached  to 
kiss  me,  and  found  that  I  was  not  her  son,  she  began 
to  howl,  *  Murder  !  murder  !  here  is  a  Turkman  who 
has  killed  my  son,  and  seized  his  dromedary  !'  and 
she  made  a  horrible  rout  through  the  camp,  when 
every  one  got  up  and  came  to  her  assistance.     I 
then  told  them  that  I  was  neither  Turk  uorMamluk ; 
and  stated  the  circumstance  of  the  caravan,  and  how 
the  dromedary  had  brought  me  to  their  camp.     The 
woman  would  not  believe  my  account,  and  insisted 
on   revenging  her  son's   blood,   by   smothering  me 
under  a  camel's  belly.     On  hearing  this,  1  of  course 
began  to  think  seriously  of  my  unhappy  luck,  and 
how  to  get  over  it.     I   asked  for  the  chief  of    the 
tribe,  to  whom  I  gave  the  name  of  the  chief  of  our 
Arabs,  and  of  the  man  with  whom  I  was  a  passenger; 
and  told  him  to  arrest  me  at  his  tent  till  he  sent  to 
inquire  where  the  caravan  was,  and  to  have  a  full 
information  of  the  facts.     Understanding  that  I  was 
a  harmless  person,  and  possessed  nothing  but  my 
I  2 
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life,  lie  took  me  to  his  tent,  and  immediately  dis- 
patched one  of  his  people  to  ascertain  the  fact.  I 
staid  in  the  family  of  this  good  man  six  days,  when 
the  messenger  returned  with  the  confirmation  of  all 
the  circumstances.  I  then  requested  him  to  send  me 
to  Cairo  ;  upon  which  he  said,  that  he  could  not  send 
me  with  any  of  his  men  publicly,  but  he  would  con- 
vey me  with  some  of  the  countrymen  who  were  going 
to  sell  straw  ;  and  that  I  was  to  disguise  myself  like 
one  of  them,  and  to  drive  before  me  a  camel,  loaded 
with  straw.  In  short,  I  did  all  that  he  told  me,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  enterinsr  Cairo  as  a  straw  seller." 


TOWNS  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  travelling  part  of  our  countrymen  never  fail  to 
observe  the  striking  contrast  which  the  cleanliness 
and  comfort  of  England  presents  to  almost  every  other 
city  or  town  in  the  world  ;  but  the  meanest  towns 
of  France  or  Germany  are  entitled  to  the  epithets 
of  magnificent,  in  comparison  with  the  cities  of  the 
interior  of  Russia.  Charkow,  a  town  to  the  south  of 
Moscow,  the  seat  of  an  University  and  of  a  provin- 
cial government,  is  so  encumbered  with  mud  and 
filth,  that  acarriage  drawn  by  two  strong  horses  often 
sticks  fast  in  the  streets.  '*  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible," says  M.  Klaproth,  "to  walk  through  the 
dirt  on  stilts  ;  but,  fortunately',  the  weather  was  dry 
during  part  of  my  stay,  and  the  mud  became  so  lixed 
and  compact,  that  we  could  walk  over  it  without 
sinking."  He  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  follow 
the  established  practice  of  wearing  very  wide  fur 
boots,  fastened  over  the  knee  with  straps  aud  buckles. 
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The  etiquette  is  to  take  off  these  leg  covers  when 
entering  a  house  ;  but  it  may  happen,  in  this  recep- 
tacle of  wet  and  filth,  as  was  the  case  with  M. 
Klaproth,  that  the  boot  will  stick  so  fast  in  the  mud, 
as  to  oblige  the  wearer  to  break  the  strap  at  the  knee, 
and  leave  the  whole  behind. 


NEAPOLITAN  SIROCCO. 

The  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  Neapolitan 
climate,  is  the  Sirocco,  or  south-east  wind,  which 
is  very  common  in  May  and  June.  It  is  infinitely 
more  relaxing,  and  gives  the  vapours  in  a  much 
stronger  degree,  than  the  worst  of  our  rainy  Novem- 
bers. It  produces  a  degree  of  lassitude  both  in 
mind  and  body,  that  renders  them  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  performing  their  usual  functions.  It  is  not 
very  surprising,  that  it  should  produce  these  effects 
on  a  phlegmatic  English  constitution,  but  there  have 
been  instances  that  all  the  mercury  of  France  must 
sink  under  the  load  of  this  horrid  leaden  atmos- 
phere. A  smart  Parisian  marquess,  who  arrived 
at  Naples,  was  so  full  of  animal  spirits,  that  the 
people  thought  him  mad.  He  never  remained  a 
moment  in  the  same  place,  but  at  their  grave  con- 
versations he  used  to  skip  about  from  room  to  room 
with  such  amazing  elasticity,  that  the  Italians  declared 
he  had  got  springs  in  his  shoes.  In  ten  days  after, 
a  friend  met  him  walking  with  the  step  of  a  philo- 
sopher, a  smelling-bottle  in  his  hand,  and  all  his 
vivacity  extinguished.  He  asked  what  was  the 
matter.  "  Ah !  mon  ami,  (said  he)  je  m'ennui  a 
la  mort — moi  qui  n'ai  jamais  scu  I'ennui.  Mais  cet 
I  3 
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execrable  vent  m'accable  et  deux  jours  de  plus  et 
je  me  pend."  "Ah,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
like  to  die  with  ennui ;  I,  who  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  have  ennui  before.  But  that  execrable  wind 
so  oppresses  me,  that  if  1  remain  here  two  more 
days,  I  shall  certainly  hang  myself."  The  natives 
themselves  do  not  sutFer  less  than  strangers,  and  all 
nature  seems  to  languish  during  this  pestilential 
wind.  A  Neapolitan  lover  avoids  his  mistress 
with  the  utmost  care  in  the  time  of  the  Sirocco  ;  and 
the  indolence  it  inspires  is  almost  sufficient  to  ex- 
tinguish every  passion.  All  works  of  genius  are 
suspended  during  its  continuance ;  and  when  any 
thing  very  flattering  is  produced,  the  strongest 
phrase  of  disapprobation  they  can  bestow,  is,  "  Era 
scrillo  in  tempo  del  Sirocco,"  that  it  was  written  in 
the  time  of  the  Sirocco. 

EVELYN. 

In  the  summer  of  1644,  the  amiable  John  Evelyn 
visited  France  and  Italy,  and  the  account  of  histoar 
is  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  diary.  After 
residing  some  time  in  Paris,  he  set  forward  to 
Orleans,  and  his  account  of  his  journey  affords  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  state  of  France  at  that 
time. 

"  The  way,  as  indeed  most  of  the  roads  in  France, 
is  paved  with  a  small  square  free  stone,  so  that  there 
is  little  dirt  and  bad  roads  as  in  England,  only  'tis 
somewhat  hard  to  the  poor  horse's  feet,  which  causes 
them  to  ride  more  temperately,  seldom  going  out  of 
the  trot,  or  grandpas,  as  they  call  it. 
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"  April  20,  we  had  an  excellent  road,  but  had  like 
to  come  short  home,  for  no  sooner  were  we  entered 
two  or  three  leagues  into  the  forest  of  Orleans,  (which 
extends  itself  many  miles)  but  the  company  behind 
us  were  set  on  by  rogues,  who,  shooting  from  the 
hedges  and  frequent  covert,  slew  four  upon  the  spot. 
This  disaster  made  such  an  alarm  in  Orleans,  at  our 
arrival,  that  the  prevost  martial,  with  his  assistants, 
going  in  pursuit,  brought  in  two  whom  they  had  shot, 
and  exposed  them  in  the  great  market  place,  to  see 
if  any  would  take  cognizance  of  them.  I  had 
great  cause  to  give  God  thanks  for  this  escape.  I 
lay  at  the  White  Lion,  where  I  found  Mr.  John 
Nicholas,  eldest  son  to  Mr.  Secretary.  In  the  night, 
a  cat  kittened  on  my  bed,  and  left  onit  a  young  one, 
having  six  ears,  eight  legs,  two  bodies,  and  two  tails. 
I  found  it  dead,  but  warm,  in  the  morning  when  I 
awaked." 

From  France,  Mr.  Evelyn  proceeded  to  Italy.  At 
Vienne,  in  Dauphine,  he  says,  "  We  supped  and  lay, 
having,  among  other  dainties,  a  dish  of  truffles,  an 
earth-nut  found  out  by  a  hog  trained  to  it,  and  for 
%vhich  these  animals  are  sold  at  a  great  price." 

At  Marseilles,  Mr.  Evelyn  bought  umbrellas  to 
keep  off  the  heat,  and  travelled  to  Cannes  by  land, 
for  fear  of  the  Picaroon  Turks.  From  Cannes  he 
had  a  stormy  voyage  coastways  to  Genoa,  where,  on 
landing,  he  was  strictly'  examined  by  the  Syndics, 
and  conducted  to  an  inn  kept  by  an  Englishman  of 
the  name  of  Zacharias,  who  seems  to  have  made  an 
extensive  use  of  one  of  the  privileges  to  which  tra- 
vellers are  said  to  be  entitled.  "  I  shall  never  forget," 
says  Mr.  Evelyn,  "a  story  of   our  host,  Zachary, 
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who,  on  the  relation  of  our  peril,  told  us  another  of 
his  own:  being  shipwrecked,  as  he  aflirraed  solemnly, 
in  the  middle  of  a  great  sea,  somewhere  in  the  West 
Indies,  that  he  swam  no  less  than  twenty-two  leagues 
to  another  island,  with  a  tinderbox  wrapped  up  in  his 
hair,  which  was  not  so  much  as  wet  all  the  way  ;  that 
picking  up  the  carpenter's  tools,  with  other  provisions, 
in  a  chest,  he  and  the  carpenter,  who  accompanied 
him,  (good  swimmers  it  seems  both)  floated  the  chest 
before  them,  and  arriving,  at  last,  in  a  place  full  of 
wood,  they  built  another  vessel,  and  so  escaped. 
After  this  story,  we  no  more  talked  of  our  danger  ; 
Zachary  put  us  quite  down." 

At  Genoa,  Mr.  Evelyn  met  with  a  characteristic 
trait. 

"The  first  palace  we  went  to  visit,  was  that  of 
Hieronymo  del  Negros,  to  which  we  passed  by  a  boat 
across  the  harbour.  Here  I  could  not  but  observe 
the  sudden  passion  of  a  seaman,  who  plying  us,  was 
intercepted  by  another,  who  interposed  his  boat 
before  him,  and  took  us  in  ;  for  the  tears  gushing  out 
of  his  eyes,  he  put  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  and 
almost  bit  it  off  by  the  johit,  showing  it  to  his  anta- 
gonist as  an  assurance  to  him  of  some  desperate  revenge 
if  ever  he  came  near  that  part  of  the  harbour  again. 
Indeed,  this  beautiful  city  is  more  stained  with  such 
horrid  acts  of  revenge  and  murder,  than  any  one 
place  in  Europe,  or  happily  in  the  world,  where  there 
is  a  political  government,  which  makes  it  unsafe  to 
strangers.  It  is  made  a  galley  matter  to  carry  a 
knife  whose  point  is  not  broken  off." 
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DENON. 


When  Deiion  was  travelling  In  Egypt,  in  1798, 
with  the  troops  across  the  desert,  from  Alexandria, 
they  met  a  young  woman  whose  face  was  smeared  with 
blood.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  young  infant,  while 
the  other  was  vacantly  stretched  out  to  the  object  that 
might  strike  or  guide  it.  The  curiosity  of  Denonand 
liis  companions  was  excited.  Tiiey  called  their  guide, 
who  was  also  their  interpreter.  They  approached  ;  and 
tliey  heard  the  sighs  of  a  being  from  whom  the 
organs  of  tears  had  been  torn  away  !  Astonished, 
and  desirous  of  an  explanation,  they  questioned  her. 
They  learned  that  the  dreadful  spectacle  before  their 
eyes,  had  been  produced  by  a  fit  of  jealousy.  Its 
victim  {)resumed  to  utter  no  murniers,  but  only 
prayers  in  behalf  of  the  innocent  who  partook  her 
misfortune,  and  which  was  on  the  point  of  perishing 
with  misery  and  hunger.  The  soldiers,  struck  with 
compassion,  and  forgetting  their  own  wants  in  the 
presence  of  the  more  pressing  ones  of  others,  imme- 
diately gave  her  a  part  of  their  rations.  They 
were  bestowing  part  of  the  precious  water  which  they 
were  threatened  soon  wholly  to  be  without  themselves, 
when  they  beheld  the  furious  husband  approach,  who, 
feasting  his  eyes  at  a  distance  with  the  fruits  of  liis 
vengeance,  had  kept  his  victims  in  sight.  He  sprang 
forward,  snatched  from  the  woman's  hand  the  bread, 
the  water,  (that  last  necessary  of  life!)  which  pity 
had  given  to  misfortune.  "Stop!"  cried  he,  "she 
has  lost  her  .honour,  she  has  wounded  mine ;  this 
child  is   ray  shame — it  is  the  son  of  guilt !"     The 
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soldiers  resisted  the  attempt  to  deprive  the  woman  of 
the  food  they  had  given  her.  His  jealousy  was  irri- 
tated at  seeing  the  object  of  his  fury  become  that  of 
the  kindness  of  otliers.  He  drew  a  dagger,  and  gave 
the  woman  a  mortal  blow;  tlien  seized  the  child, 
threw  it  into  the  air,  and  destroyed  it  by  its  fall ; 
afterwards,  with  a  stupid  ferocity,  he  stood  motion- 
less, looking  steadfastly  at  those  who  surrounded 
him,  and  defying  their  vengeance.  M.  Denon  en- 
quired if  there  were  no  prohibitory  laws  against  so 
atrocious  an  abuse  of  authority  ?  He  was  answered, 
that  the  man  had  done  wrong  to  stab  the  woman, 
because,  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  she  might  have 
been  received  into  a  house,  and  fed  by  charity. 

SLEDGING. 
A  Greenlander  was  driving  a  merchant  in  a  sledge 
across  the  sea  upon  the  ice,  when  a  sudden  storm 
arose  and  broke  the  ice  to  pieces.  In  such  cases  the 
Greenlanders  abandon  the  sledge,  and  save  them- 
selves by  leaping  from  one  piece  of  ice  to  another ; 
but  as  the  Europeans  are  not  able  to  leap  in  this 
manner,  the  driver  said  very  coolly  to  the  merchant, 
"  You  are  not  to  be  saved,  but  you  have  pencil  and 
paper  in  your  book ;  tear  a  piece  off,  and  (saying 
this  he  stooped  down)  write  here  upon  my  back  that 
you  are  drowned,  otherwise  your  people  might  think 
I  had  killed  you."  The  merchant  had  of  course  no 
mind  either  to  write  or  to  be  drowned,  and  begged 
him  for  God's  sake,  not  to  forsake  hira.  "Very 
well,"  said  the  Greenlander, "  if  you  die,  I  can  die 
likewise     and  he  staid  with  him  and  saved  him.     In 
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tbe  sequel,  he  often  joked  on  this  adventure,  sajing, 
"  You  would  not  write  ;  you  were  afraid  ;  that  was 
droIJ." 


STEADY  CARRIERS. 

The  Japanese  cross  the  Straits  of  Sangar  from 
Matsniai  to  a  well-sheltered  bay  near  the  city  of 
Mimaya.  As  they  never  undertake  it  except  with  a 
favourable  wind,  they  are  in  general  only  a  few  hours 
at  sea.  Mimaya  is  about  two  hundred  rees,  or  eight 
hundred  wersts,  from  Yeddo.  Persons  of  distinction 
travel  in  litters  or  sedan  chairs,  and  the  common 
people  on  horseback.  A  great  number  of  men  are, 
therefore,  always  kept  at  the  post  stations.  The 
Japanese  say,  that  the  litter-bearers,  from  long  ex- 
perience, proceed  with  so  much  steadiness,  that  if  a 
glass  of  water  was  placed  in  the  litter,  not  a  drop 
would  be  spilt. 

A  JOURNEY  TO  MOUNT  ETNA. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  three  Germans  and  one 
Englishman,  Mr.  George  Russell,  made  a  journey 
from  Catania  to  Mount  Etna.  The  day  was  fine 
on  which  they  set  out,  but  the  sun  burnt  hotly,  and 
their  mules  carried  them  slowly  up  the  mountain,  on 
the  difficult,  slippery,  and  sandy  way.  Their  Cata- 
nian  landlord,  with  a  surapter  horse,  followed  the 
travellers  with  their  provisions.  Towards  evening, 
they  arrived  at^Nicolosi,  and  found  a  most  kind  and 
hospitable  reception  from  Don  Mario  Gemmellaro, 
the   intcndant  and  physician   of    the   place.      The 
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further  description  of  the  journey  is  from  the  narra- 
tive of  Professor  Kephalides  one  of  the  travellers. 

"  After  a  short  repose,  we  set  out  at  near  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  accompanied  by  one  guide  riding 
on  a  raule,  and  a  second  on  foot.  We  stumbled 
over  the  very  fatiguing  way  through  the  woody 
region,  in  a  dark  night,  upon  our  mules,  without 
meeting  any  accident ;  thanks  to  our  sagacious 
animals  that  we  did  not  break  our  necks  in  these  in- 
tricate narrow  paths  among  the  lava  rocks.  At 
length  the  moon  emerged  from  the  clouds,  and 
her  pale  light  displayed  at  an  immeasurable  depth 
below  us,  the  bright  mirror  of  the  sun. 

**  We  now  arrived  in  the  snov/y  region,  when  sud- 
denly the  sky  was  covered  with  black  tempestuous 
clouds,  and  the  bleak  air  benumbed  us.  We  could 
not  now  hope  to  see  the  sun  rise,  for  the  sake  of  which 
we  had  pushed  so  briskly  forward ;  for  this  reason, 
and  from  having  suffered  much  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  we  resolved  to  rest  ourselves  in  the 
lava  cavern,  called  Grotto  del  Castelluccio.  After 
we  had  taken  a  cheerful  breakfast,  though  with  chat- 
tering teeth,  we  continued  to  wade  through  tlie  im- 
mense field  of  volcanic  ashes,  the  Grotto  del  Castel- 
luccio, lying  two  hours  below  the  crater.  At  length, 
the  sun  rising  from  (he  sea,  amidst  the  stormy  clouds, 
illumined  the  frightful  wilderness,  which  we  had  not 
yet  perfectly  seen.  All  vegetation,  except  green 
tufts  of  moss,  liad  long  been  passed  :  surrounded 
with  clouds  and  smoke,  we  proceeded,  sometimes 
over  white  fields  of  snow,  sometimes  through  a  black 
sea  of  ashes,  towards  the  summit,  unaljie  to  see  above 
fifiy  steps  before  us.     In  this  way  we  had   advanced 
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about  a  thousand  paces  from  Gerumellaro's  house, 
when  suddenly  our  English  companion  began  to 
groan  terribly,  and  fell  from  his  mule  into  the  arms  of 
the  guide.  This  unlucky  event,  in  the  gloomy  soli- 
tude, and  amidst  the  clouds  of  smoke,  embarrassed 
us  not  a  little,  and  of  course  put  aa  end  to  our  Etna 
journey  for  the  present ;  for  what  were  ue  to  do 
with  our  sick  companion  ?  Our  little  stock  of  wine, 
which  might,  perhaps,  have  refreshed  him,  we 
had  left  in  the  cavern  Del  Castclluccio ;  and  as  the 
chief  cause  of  his  illness  was  tiie  rarified  air,  and  the 
extraordinary  change  of  temperature  from  27"  of 
heat, to  freezing,  it  would  have  been  folly  to  proceed 
further  up  to  Gemmellaro's  empty  house.  After  he 
hatl  recoveredhiniself  a  little,  therefore,  we  covered 
him  with  mantles,  and  carried  him,  as  he  was  not 
able  to  ride  on  his  mule,  down  to  the  Grotto  del 
Castelluccio.  Here  he  was  again  taken  so  ill,  and 
fainted  so  often,  that  we  thought  him  dying.  How- 
ever, an  hour's  sleep,  and  the  warm  and  denser  air, 
braced  him  so  much,  that  he  was  able  to  proceed  with 
us  to  Nicolosi. 

"  The  following  day,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  we 
were  awaked  by  the  bright  heanis  of  the  sun,  and 
in  an  hour  we  weve  mounted  for  tlie  t.'iird  time,  to 
try  our  fortune  against  the  volcano,  which  had  hitherto 
been  so  inaccessible  to  us.  Accompanied  by  the 
friendly,  sensible,  and  bold  guide,  Antonino  Barba- 
galio,  we  left  Nicolosi,  and  rode,  without  stopping, 
past  the  lava  beds,  to  the  Goat's  Cavern,  at  the  end 
of  the  woody  region.  Here,  under  the  agreeable 
shade  of  the  oaks,  we  took  a  slight  breakfast ;  the 
lovely  green  of  the  forest,  blended  with  the  purest 
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azure  of  the  heavens,  and  a  shepherd  played  romantic 
airs  on  his  flute,  while  his  nimble  goats  grazed  on  a 
little  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  once  fluid  ocean  of 
fire  ;  the  dark  blue  sea  mingled  in  the  distance  with 
the  placid  sky.  The  faithful  mules  carried  us  again 
through  the  intricate  lava  paths  into  the  desert 
regions  ;  but  this  time  we  passed  without  visiting  the 
fatal  Grotto  del  Castelluccio,  to  the  house  of  Gem- 
mellaro,  sometimes  full  of  apprehension,  as  the 
clouds  began  again  to  cross  one  another  rapidly  ; 
but  yet  tliere  were  moments  when  the  sky  was  quite 
clear  and  serene. 

"  Here,  at  Gemmellaro's  house,  we  already  enjoyed 
a  part  of  the  heavenly  prospect  which  awaited  us, 
over  the  sea  and  the  whole  island.  The  clouds 
floated  rapidly  in  large  masses,  as  if  to  a  battle  ; 
every  thing  was  in  commotion,  and  most  of  all,  our 
souls.  Our  excellent  Antonino  contrived  to  prepare 
for  us,  in  haste,  a  little  dinner.  We  soon  had  the 
snow  and  lava  fields,  at  the  foot  of  the  immense  ash 
cone,  behind  us,  and  now  actually  ascended  it ;  a 
troublesome  way,  as  at  every  step  we  sunk  in  the 
looso  volcanic  sand,  losing  almost  as  much  back  as 
we  gained  forwards  ;  but  joy  gave  us  wings.  Already 
we  had  passed  over  the  beds  of  yellow  sulphur ; 
already  the  ground  under  us  began  to  feel  hot  in 
places,  and  to  smoke  out  of  many  hundred  little 
craters  ;  while  round  the  summit  itself,  the  clouds 
sometimes  collected  in  thick  masses,  and  sometimes 
allowed  us  to  see  clearly  the  grand  object  of  our 
wishes.  At  last  the  guide,  who  was  some  steps 
before  us,  called  out,  '  Behold  here  the  highest 
crater  j'  these  words  gave  us  new   speed,  and   in  a 
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few  minutes  we  stood  at  the  brink  of  this  smoking 
caldron,  the  mouth  of  which  has  vomited  forth 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  larger  than  Vesuvius, 
or  the  Broch-en  in  Germany. 

"  We  instantly  determined  to  descend  into  the 
crater,  and  though  our  resolute  guide  assured  us, 
beforehand,  that  it  would  now  be  impossible,  as  the 
smoke  did  not  rise  perpendicularly,  but  filled  the 
crater,  he  was  willing  to  make  a  trial.  We  followed 
him  a  little  way,  but  the  thick,  almost  palpable,  sul- 
phureous vapour,  soon  involved  us  in  a  thick  night, 
and  would  have  burst  the  strongest  lungs. 

"  We  then  went  up  to  the  southern  horn,  and  here 
lay  astonished  on  the  hot  sulphur,  amidst  smoke, 
vapours,  and  thunder.  The  hot  ashes  burned  us, 
the  sulphureous  vapours  stifled  us,  the  storm  threat- 
ened to  hurl  us  into  the  abyss  ;  our  souls  were 
scarcely  equal  to  the  irresistible  force  of  the  sub- 
limest  impressions.  In  the  vallies  beneath,  full  of 
black  lava  and  white  snow,  and  over  the  bright  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  which  looked  like  a  plane  of  polished 
steel,  and  seemed  to  lean  obliquely  to  the  sky,  im- 
mense hosts  of  clouds  sailed  slowly  along ;  but 
when  they  came  near  to  tlie  volcano,  the  furious 
hurricane,  in  which  we  could  scarcely  keep  our  feet, 
seized  them,  and  precipitated  them  with  gigantic 
force  ten  thousand  feet  down  on  the  plains  and  seas 
of  Sicily  and  Italy.  We  then  proceeded  round  the 
edge  of  the  crater  to  the  northern  horn  ;  and  here 
enjoyed  a  prospect,  which,  in  sublimity  and  over- 
powering grandeur,  doubtless  exceeds  any  thing  that 
the  faculties  of  man  can  conceive.  The  clouds  of 
smoke  rose  from  the  crater,  where  the  raging  storm, 
K   2 
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which,  like  artillery,  or  innumerable  bells,  drowned 
every  other  sound,  rent  them  asunder,  and,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  threw  them  into  the  abyss 
below.  The  pointed  cone  on  which  we  stood,  was 
covered  with  a  yellow  sulphur,  white  salt,  and  black 
ashes.  The  sun  appeared  very  strange  through  the 
yellow  sulphur,  and  gave  to  this  singular  picture 
such  a  terrible  and  savage  tone,  that  in  looking  only 
at  the  objects  immediately  surrounding  us,  we  could 
not  help  fancying  ourselves  in  the  horrid  dominion 
of  the  prince  of  the  infernal  hosts.  Every  where 
we  beheld  the  war  of  the  elements,  desolation,  and 
conflagration  ;  no  where  a  living  creature,  or  even  a 
blade  of  grass,  which  these  contending  elements  had 
spared.  What  a  scene  must  it  be,  when  the  volcano 
throws  the  column  of  smoke  and  fire,  which  it  per- 
haps raises  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  twenty  thou- 
sand feet  towards  the  heavens  ! 

'*  But  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  distance,  it  really 
seems  as  if  we  beheld  here  all  the  magnificence  of 
the  earth  at  our  feet.  We  overlook  the  vast  moun- 
tain, which  has  itself  risen  out  of  tlie  earth,  and  has 
produced  around  itself  many  hundred  smaller  ones, 
clothed  in  dark  brown  ;  the  purest  azure  sky  reposes 
over  the  land  and  sea  ;  the  triangle  of  Sicily  stretches 
its  points  tov/ards  Ital)'  and  Africa  ;  and  we  saw  the 
sea  flow  round  Cape  Trapani.  At  our  feet  lay  the 
bold  rocks  of  tlie  Eolian  Islands,  and  from  Stromboli 
a  vast  column  of  smoke  rose  above  the  waves.  The 
Neptunian  and  Hercean  mountains,  covered  with  the 
thickest  forests,  extended  before  our  eyes,  in  all 
their  branches,  over  the  whole  island.  To  the  east 
we  saw,  as  on  a  large  map,  the  whole  of   Calabria, 
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the  Gulph  of  Tarento,  and  tlie  Straits  of  Messina. 
But  how  is  it  possible  to  excite,  in  the  mind  of  a  per- 
son at  a  distance,  even  a  faint  conception  of  the  in- 
numerable brilliant  colours  of  the  sky,  the  earth,  and 
the  sea,  which  here  almost  dazzle  the  eye  ? 

"  After  we  had  contemplated  this  astonishing 
scene  for  about  two  hours,  we  quickly  descended  the 
cone  to  Gemmellaro's  house,  where  we  made  the 
happiest  triumphal  repast  that  was  any  where  cele- 
brated at  that  moment,  at  least  at  so  great  an  ele- 
vation. Antonino  then  sent  the  sumpter  horses  down 
to  the  Grotto  del  Castellucci  by  the  otlier  guide  ; 
but  we  ourselves  took  the  direction  to  the  east,  all 
with  closed  eyes,  led  by  our  guide,  to  the  brink  of 
the  Val  del  Bue.  This  most  horrid  abyss  that  ever 
our  eyes  beheld,  was  caused  by  a  subterraneous  tor- 
rent of  lava,  which  undermined  all  the  mountains 
that  stood  above  it ;  hence  the  infernal  brown-red 
colours  of  tliis  precipice,  which  is  many  miles  in 
length  ;  and  though  we  could  not  see  any  trace  of 
vegetation,  yet  the  diversity  of  tints  was  infinite. 
We  rolled  down  large  blocks  of  lava,  but  they  broke 
into  dust  before  they  had  fallen  one  half  of  the 
dreadful  way,  and  we  did  not  hear  them  strike  in 
their  descent.  Compared  with  this  horrid  cleft  of 
the  lava,  even  the  abyss  of  the  Rhine  at  the  Via- 
mala,  in  the  Grisons,  is  pleasant  and  agreeable. 
Here  we  look,  as  it  were,  into  the  heart  of  deso- 
lation. While  we  were  still  contemplating  this  ex- 
traordinary valley,  Etna  itself  prepared  for  us  a  new 
and  wonderful  sight.  As  the  sun  was  descending 
into  the  western  sea,  the  gigantic  shadow  of  the 
volcano  projected  for  many  miles  over  the  blue  sea, 
K  3 
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towards  Italy,  and  then  rose,  like  an  enormous  pyra- 
mid, high  in  tlie  air,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  so 
that  the  stars  seemed  to  sparkle  upon  its  summit. 

"  So  ended  this  richest  and  happiest  day  of  our 
journey,  and  perhaps  of  our  lives.  We  then  mounted 
our  mules,  which  brought  us  in  safety  over  the  rugged 
fields  of  lava,  in  profound  darkness,  about  midnight, 
to  Nicolosi,  where  the  worthy  Gemmellaro  waited 
for  us  with  impatience.  Transported  with  our  suc- 
cess, we  filled  him  also  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
and  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  go  to  sleep.  We 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  rejoicing  with 
him  and  our  brave  Antonino  Barbagallo." 

Whoever  ascends  Mount  Etna  on  the  side  of 
Catania,  must  either  stop  at  the  convent  of  San 
Nicolosi  d'  Arena,  near  Nicolosi,  or  apply  in  the 
village  itself,  to  the  hospitality  of  M.  Gemmellaro, 
who  has  always  the  kindness  to  lend  a  room  to  tra- 
vellers. It  is  better  to  adopt  the  latter  course, 
because  the  advice  of  this  gentleman,  who  for  these 
fifteen  years  has  observed  the  volcano  with  remark 
able  interest  and  zeal,  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  every  sensible  person.  Before  the  year  1804,  he 
had  built  a  small  house  near  the  Philosopher's  Tower 
(about  three  quarters  of  a  league  below  the  high  cra- 
ter), to  protect  travellers  from  snow,  hail,  and  storms ; 
when  an  English  officer.  Lord  Forbes,  having  expe- 
rienced the  advantage  of  such  a  shelter,  induced 
Don  Mario,  by  promising  to  open  a  subscription 
among  his  countrymen  on  the  island,  to  build  a  con- 
venient house  for  travellers,  as  well  as  a  stable  for 
sumpter  horses  and  mules.  This  little  building, 
which  was  finished  the   same  year,  will  be  appre 
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ciated  at  its  full  value  by  every  oue,  who,  after  suf" 
fering  from  the  wind,  ice,  and  cold,  arrives  at  the 
cone  of  the  volcano.  The  English  call  this  asylum, 
"  The  house  of  the  English  ;"  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Etna  give  it  the  name  of  "  The  house  of  Gemmel- 
laro,"  as  he  was  at  the  chief  expense  and  trouble  in 
erecting  it.  Every  traveller  receives  the  keys  gratis. 
Gemmellaro's  house  lies  close  to  the  lava  eruption 
of  the  year  1787,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  crater  of 
the  year  1669,  which  swallowed  up  the  cone  of  the 
volcano. 


IMPERIAL  VISIT  TO   MOUNT   VESUVIUS. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1819,  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria,  accom- 
panied by  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  and  the  Princess 
Amelia  of  Saxony,  ascended  Mount  Vesuvius. 
They  remained  at  a  short  distance  from  the  crater 
until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  observe  the 
brilliant  spectacle  of  tlie  volcanic  eruptions,  and  to 
enjoy,  at  the  same  time,  the  magnificent  picture  which 
the  Bay  of  Naples  presents  at  sun-rise. 

The  Duke  de  Torre,  well  known  for  his  learned 
observations  on  Vesuvius,  and  Chevalier  de  Gim- 
bernat.  Counsellor  of  Legation  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  had  the  honour  of  acting  as  guides  to  the 
illustrious  party.  Both  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
press observed  with  the  greatest  attention,  all  that 
was  remarkable  in  the  volcanic  phenomena,  and 
wished  to  see  a  fountain  which  Chevalier  de  Gim- 
bernat  has  fonned  on  the  very  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
by   means  of    an   apparatus,   which  condenses  the 
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vapours  into  a  potable  water,  as  clear  as  crystal ; 
but  some  burning  stones  ejected  violently  from  the 
crater,  having  fallen  around  tlie  fountain,  ren- 
dered the  access  to  it  too  dangerous.  In  order, 
however,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  their  majesties 
as  far  as  possible,  a  resolute  individual  volunteered 
to  try  and  bring  some  water  out  of  the  region  of 
fire,  and  actually  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  pitcher 
full.  The  emperor  drank  of  it,  and  remarked  that 
it  had  the  taste  of  being  boiled.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular,  that  this  water  contains  neither  salts  nor 
sulphur,  nor  any  other  mineral  principle. 

During  the  two  hours  which  their  majesties 
passed  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  in  front  of 
the  crater,  Vesuvius,  as  if  in  emulation,  displayed 
all  its  magnificence.  Immense  jets  of  flame, 
volumes  of  burning  stones  ejected  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  occasionally  violent  explosions  con- 
tinued in  succession,  to  impress  the  minds  of  the 
imperial  visitors  with  the  most  sublime  ideas  of 
this  wonderful  spectacle. 

A  SLIDE. 

Near  the  top  of  Mount  Cenis,  there  is  a  spot 
where  adventurous  travellers  sometimes  descend  to 
the  town  of  Lans  le  Bourg  upon  a  sledge,  in  tlie 
short  space  of  seven  minutes  ;  whereas  it  takes  two 
hours  and  a  half  to  ascend  in  a  carriage  or  on  a 
mule.  The  precipice  is  really  frightful,  yet  tlie 
English  travellers  frequently  adopt  this  mode 
of  conveyance  during  the  winter. 
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RITCHIE  AND  LYON. 

in  1819,  Mr.  Ritchie,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Lyon,  undertook  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring Northern  Africa.  They  penetrated  as  far 
as  Morzouk,  the  capital  of  f  ezzan,  which  is  thirty- 
nine  days  journey  from  Tripoli.  Here  JMr.  Ritcliie, 
who  had  scarcely  enjoyed  a  day's  good  health  during 
the  whole  journey,  was  taken  so  violently  ill,  as  to 
be  unable  to  proceed  fartlier,  and  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1819,  he  died,  and  was  interred  at 
Morzouk. 

Captain  Lyon  now  determined  to  penetrate  to 
the  southward  of  Morzouk,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Tegerry,  the  southern  limit  of  Fezzan. 
After  remaining  a  short  time  here,  collecting  all  the 
information  he  could  obtain,  he  returned  to  Tripoli. 
In  the  journey  to  Morzouk,  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Cap- 
tain Lyon  travelled  with  the  sultan. 

"  Our  travelling  pace,"  he  says,  "  was  a  walk  of 
the  horses,  which  generally  got  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  camels.  At  noon,  or  about  tliat 
time,  if  we  could  find  a  tree,  we  stopped  under  it ; 
if  not,  we  sat  under  tlie  shadow  of  our  horses. 
The  sultan  was  grand  victualler,  and  generally  pro- 
duced a  bag  of  bread  or  dates,  or  the  remains  of 
his  dinner  of  the  day  before.  Each  one  then  had  a 
portion,  not  sufficient  to  be  called  a  dinner,  but  to 
break  his  fast ;  and  after  eating,  and  drinking  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  water,  stretched  himself  out,  and  slept 
until  the  camels  came  up  ;  the  party  then  mounted, 
and  rode  on.     These  rests  were  very  refreshing  to 
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the  men  and  horses  ;  but  the  loaded  camels  never 
made  any  stop,  neither  did  the  poor  negroes,  who, 
with  their  wives  and  even  little  children,  plodded 
on  the  whole  day,  over  a  burning  soil,  sometimes 
for  twenty,  and  often  for  sixteen  hours,  whenever 
want  of  water  made  a  forced  march  necessary. 
Several  of  the  smallest  of  the  black  children,  though 
probably  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  of  age, 
walked  for  many  hours  with  great  strength  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  having  but  a  few  rags  to 
cover  them  ;  and  when  unable  to  proceed  further, 
were  put  on  the  camels  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  One  of  our  party,  a  poor  old  man  totally 
blind,  arrived  safe  at  Morzouk  from  Tripoli.  He 
had  walked  all  the  way  over  the  rocks  and  plair 
led  by  his  wife,  and  was  kept  alive  by  the  hope 
once  more  hearing  the  voices  of  his  countrymen. 

"  When  we  stopped  for  the  night,  it  was  generally 
so  contrived  that  we  should  lie  in  some  spot  where 
bushes  might  be  found  for  the  camels  to  browse  upon  ; 
but  even  though  there  might  be  no  wood  or  herbage, 
a  wadey  was  always  preferred,  as  more  sheltered. 
Our  tents  were  pitched,  if  the  ground  was  sufficiently 
soft  to  admit  the  pegs,  and  our  bales  and  chests  so 
placed,  as  to  form  a  shelter  for  those  who  had  no 
tents  ;  affording  a  bulwark  against  the  wind  and 
sand.  The  little  resistance  offered  by  any  inter- 
vening objects  to  the  winds  of  the  desert,  renders 
them  very  powerful ;  and  the  stillness  of  the  night 
in  blowing  weatlier,  is  particularly  awful.  The  tents 
are  no  sooner  pitched,  than  the  camels  are  turned 
out  to  feed  on  the  thin  and  scattered  bushes,  and 
parties  go    to  collect  wood  ;  the  horses  are  hobbled. 
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watered  from  the  skin,  and  then  fed.  We  usually 
managed  in  an  evening,  to  make  a  little  cofl'ee,  of 
which  Mukni  always  came  and  partook  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  left  the  tent,  his  slaves  and  people  gene- 
rally succeeded  him,  wishing  also  to  taste  some." 

CROSSING  THE  DELAWARE. 
There  being  a  constant  intercourse  between  the 
two  shores  of  the  Delaware,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
the  various  means  which  the  owners  of  the  ferry- 
boats use  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  frost,  on 
its  first  setting  in,  so  as  to  preserve  the  communi- 
cation open.  On  these  occasions  they  make  use  of 
a  boat  that  has  two  sliders,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
keel,  shod  with  iron,  and  as  the  shallow  parts  of 
the  river  are  first  frozen,  they  sail  as  usual  over  the 
deep  parts  ;  and  on  coming  to  those  that  are  frozen, 
they  drag  the  boat  out  of  the  water,  and  push  it 
along  the  ice,  until  they  come  to  the  deep  places, 
when  the  boat  is  again  plunged  into  the  water. 
Thus  they  go  on  until  they  reach  the  opposite  shore  ; 
and  as  it  will  in  course  sometimes  happen,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  frost,  that  between  the  deep  and 
the  shallow  water,  the  ice  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  support  the  boat,  in  this  case  it  is  common  for  one 
of  the  ferrymen  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  boat,  with 
his  feet  hanging  out,  loaded  with  a  pair  of  heavy 
iron-bound  shoes,  and  with  a  long  pole  in  his  hands. 
With  these  he  labours  with  all  his  might  to  break 
the  ice,  and  make  way  for  the  boat. 
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MR.  BOWDITCH. 

When  Mr.  Bowditcli  had  executed  liis  mission  to 
Ashantee  in  1817,  he  had  considerable  diificulty  in 
obtaining  leave  to  return.  At  length  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  under  an  Ashantee  escort.  The 
road  he  travelled,  for  the  first  few  days,  was  almost 
a  continued  bog,  owing  to  the  rainy  season  having 
set  in  violently.  AVhen  they  travelled  in  the  night, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  torches  to  keep  oif  the 
wild  beasts  ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  the  road, 
that  they  lost  their  shoes,  and  had  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  clothes  torn  from  tlieir  backs.  "  One  day," 
says  Mr.  Bowditch  in  his  narrative,  "  Mr.  Tedlie, 
myself,  a  soldier,  and  the  Ashantee  next  in  authority 
under  the  captain,  outwalked  tiie  rest  of  the  party, 
and  found  ourselves  out  of  their  hearing  when  it 
grew  dark.  A  violent  tornado  ushered  in  the  night ; 
we  could  not  hear  each  other  halloo,  and  were  soon 
separated  ;  luckily  I  found  I  had  one  person  left 
with  me,  (the  Ashantee)  who,  after  groping  me  out, 
and  tying  his  cloth  tight  round  his  middle,  he  gave 
me  the  other  end,  and  thus  plunged  along,  pulling 
me  after  him  through  bogs  and  rivers,  exactly  like 
an  old  rook  to  a  duck  in  a  pond.  The  thunder,  the 
darkness,  and  the  howling  of  the  wild  beasts,  were 
awful.  The  Ashantee  had  dragged  me  along,  or 
rather  through  the  bog,  in  this  manner,  until  mid- 
night, when  quite  exhausted,  with  the  remnants  of 
my  clothes  scarcely  hanging  together,  I  let  go  his 
cloth,  and  falling  on  the  ground,  was  asleep  before 
I  could  call  out  to  him.    I  was  awoke  by  this  faith- 
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ful  guide,  who  groped  me  out,  and  told  me  that  I 
should  die  if  I  halted  ;  and  so  we  pursued  the  duck 
and  owl  method  once  more.  In  an  hour  after,  we 
forded  the  last  river,  which  had  swollen  considerably 
above  my  chin,  and  spread  to  a  great  width.  Again 
falling  asleep,  my  humane  guide  carried  me  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  to  a  drier  corner  of  the  forest, 
and  when  I  awoke,  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  with 
a  companion  and  a  torch  ;  he  took  me  on  his  back, 
and  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  reached 
Akrofroom. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
inliabitants  of  Akrofroom  were  nearly  all  asleep,  for 
it  was  too  rude  a  night  for  negro  revelry  ;  however, 
I  was  directly  carried  to  a  dry  and  clean  apartment, 
furnished  with  a  brass  panfull  of  water  to  wash  in, 
some  fruit  and  palm  wine,  an  excellent  bed  of  mats 
and  cushions,  and  an  abundance  of  clotlies  to  wrap 
round  me,  for  I  was  all  but  naked.  A  soldier  came 
up  about  mid-day,  and  gave  me  some  hopes  of 
seeing  Mr.  Tedlie  again,  who  arrived  soon  after- 
wards, having  left  his  companions  in  a  bog,  waiting 
until  he  sent  them  assistance  from  the  town.  Another 
party  arrived  at  Akrofroom  about  four  o'clock  ;  and 
the  last,  with  the  Cape  Coastlinguist  and  the  corporal, 
not  until  sunset.  They  had  lost  tlie  track  altogetlier, 
and  spent  the  whole  day,  as  well  as  the  previous 
night,  in  the  woods.  We  made  an  excellent  duck 
soup,  our  grace  to  which  was,  '  What  a  luxury  to 
poor  Mungo  Park  j'  the  name  recalled  sufferings 
which  made  us  laugh  at  our  own  as  mere  adventures." 
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THE  TRECKSCHUYT. 

In  Holland  there  is  a  pleasant  mode  of  travelling 
in  the  treckschuyt.  It  resembles  a  barge  of  one 
of  the  companies  of  the  city  of  London,  but  is 
smaller,  and  less  ornamented.  It  is  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  goes  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 

One  advantage  attending  travelling  in  Holland, 
is,  that  the  treckschuyts  and  diligences  start  at  the 
time  appointed  during  the  striking  of  the  clock.  If 
A^u  are  told  that  the  hour  is  seven,  you  may  be  sure 
to  be  on  your  way  before  the  fourth  of  the  seven 
has  sounded.  The  precision  at  which  the  arrival  is 
fixed,  is  equally  punctual ;  so  tliat  you  may  depend 
upon  it  within  a  very  few  minutes.  Thus  you  may 
always  ascertain  the  time  of  finishing  any  journey, 
whether  it  be  by  water  or  by  land. 


PAYING  LIKE  A  KING. 

When  George  the  Second  was  returning  from  his 
German  dominions,  in  his  way  between  the  Brill 
and  Helvoetsluys,  he  was  obliged  to  stay  at  an 
obscure  public  house  on  the  road,  while  some  of  his 
servants  went  forward  to  obtain  another  carriage, 
that  in  which  he  had  travelled  with  having  broken 
down.  The  king  ordered  refreshment,  but  all  he 
eould  get  was  a  pot  of  coffee  for  hirnself  and  Lord 
Delawar,  and  four  bottles  of  gin  made  into  punch, 
for  his  footmen  ;  however,  when  the  bill  was  called 
for,  the  conscientious  Dutchman,  knowing  his 
customer,  presented  it  as  follows  :  "To  refreslunents 
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for  His  Sacred  Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  and 
his  household,  o£91."  Lord  Delawar  was  so  provoked 
at  this  imposition,  that  the  king  overheard  his  alter- 
cation with  the  landlord,  and  demanded  the  cause 
of  it.  His  lordship  immediately  told  him  ;  when 
his  majesty  good  humouredly  replied,  "  My  lord, 
the  fellow  is  a  great  knave,  but  jjay  him.  Kings 
seldom  pass  this  way." 

A  similar  anecdote  is  related  of  another  monarch, 
who  passing  through  a  town  in  Holland,  was  charged 
thirty  dollars  for  two  eggs.  On  this,  he  said,  that 
"  eggs  were  surely  scarce  in  that  town."  "  No, 
your  majesty,"  replied  the  landlord,  **  but  kings 
are." 


A  MAD  DERVISH. 

Captain  Kinneir,  who  travelled  through  Asia, 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Kurdistan,  in  the  years 
1813  and  1814,  relates  the  following  adventure 
which  occurred  to  him  in  Wallachia. 

"  Tired  with  walking,  I  returned  to  my  lodgings, 
and  had  just  sat  down  to  breakfast,  when  I  was 
alarmed  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  court  gate.  It 
was  immediately  burst  open,  and  one  of  those  Der- 
vishes called  Delhi,  or  madmen,  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and  in  the  most  outrageous  manner,  struck  me 
with  the  shaft  of  a  long  lance,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  at  the  same  time  abusing  ray  people  fox 
having  allowed  an  infidel  to  enter  tlie  habitation  of 
a  holy  man,  since  (as  it  afterwards  turned  out)  the 
house  belonged  to  him.  I  was  so  incensed  at  the 
conduct  of  this  intruder,  that  I  instantly  seized  on« 
L  2 
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of  my   pistols,   which  were  lying  by  my  side,   and 
should  have  shot  him  on  the  spot,  regardless  of  the 
consequences,  had  I  not  been  withheld  by  the  Tartar 
and   tliose   around  me.     The  Dervish  was  in  a  mo- 
ment hurled  neck  and  heels  out  of  the  door,  and  I 
went  in  person  to  the  Aga  to  complain  of  tlie   out- 
rage.    I  found  him  sitting  in  a  loft  or  garret,  a  place 
somewhat  dangerous  to  approach,  on  account  of  the 
bad   condition  of  the  ladder  which  led  to  the  only 
entrance.     I  ordered  the  Tartar  to  read  the  firman, 
and,  representing  the  circumstance,  desired  that  the 
Delhi  might  be  punished.     He  said,  that  he  would 
chastise  him  the  moment  I  was  gone  ;  but  as  he 
was  a  holy  man,  and  1  an   infidel,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  would  not  at  present  allow  him  to  be 
touched.    Finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of  redress, 
I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  determined  to  depart  as 
soon  as  the  heat  of  the  day  would  permit  me  ;  but 
scarcely  had  I  arrived,  when  the  Delhi,  accompanied 
by  three  or  four  of  his  friends,  again  entered  the 
room,   and  sat  down  at  some  distance  from  me  on 
the  floor.     The  former  remained  quiet,  but  his  com- 
panions were  continually  urging  him  to  take  posses- 
sion of  my  seat,  which  was  more  elevated  than  the 
others.      On  his  declining  to  do  this,  two  of  them, 
unable  to  control  their  rage,  rose  up,  and  spitting 
on  the  ground  as  a  mark  of  contempt,  mounted  up, 
and  pulling  my   carpet  from  vuider  me,  sat  down 
upon  it  witliout  the  smallest  ceremony.     My  poor 
Tartar,  afraid  of  interfering,  advised  me  to  quit  the 
apartment,    which  fortunately  I   did ;    had  I  acted 
otherwise,     the    Dervish    might   have  irritated   the 
whole  town  against  us,  and  in  that  case  my  temerity 
might  have  been  fatal  to  us  both." 
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CAPTAIN  TUCKEY. 

This  enterprising  seaman  was,  in  the  year  1815, 
appointed  to  explore  the  River  Congo  or  Zaire,  and, 
if  possible,  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Southern 
Africa.  Among  the  persons  that  he  took  along  with 
him,  was  a  poor  black  of  South  Africa,  who,  in  his 
youth,  had  been  kidnapped  by  a  slave  dealer.  He 
was  taken  on  board  the  Congo  with  the  view  of 
restoring  him  to  his  friends  and  country,  but  neither 
of  these  proved  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Zaire,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  England.  His 
master  was  not  so  fortunate,  for  Captain  Tuckey, 
Lieutenant  Hawley,  Professor  Smith  of  Christiana, 
Mr.  Tudor  the  anatomist,  Mr.  Branch  the  anatomist, 
Mr.  Galway  a  volunteer,  and  the  purser,  all  fell  vic- 
tims to  their  love  of  travel,  and  swelled  the  list  of 
Europeans  who  have  perished  in  exploring  Africa. 

After  Captain  Tuckey  had  proceeded  up  the  river 
as  far  as  it  was  navigable,  he  left  the  vessel,  trans- 
ports, and  boats,  in  the  charge  of  an  inferior  oflEicer, 
and  taking  \vith  him  twenty-five  men,  besides  the 
gentlemen  who  formed  the  scientific  part  of  the  expe- 
dition, the  whole  being  well  armed,  and  carrying 
with  them  provisions  for  six  weeks,  commenced  the 
difficult  task  of  exploring  the  river,  by  journeying  on 
shore.  The  disembarkation  took  place  on  the  ^Oth 
of  August,  1816.  They  had  not,  however,  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  they  became  beset  with  calamities. 
As  early  as  the  second  day  after  Captain  Tuckey's 
departure,  the  sad  results  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves. On  that  day,  the  anatomist  was  brought  back 
X.  3 
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to  the  boats  in  a  dangerous  state  ;  his  illness  soon 
terminated  in  death.  Those  who  remained  in  the 
river  had  but  too  frequently  opportunities  of  hearing 
of  their  companions,  from  the  sick,  who  returned  to 
them  in  rapid  succession.  The  captain,  superior  to 
fatigue,  and  undismayed  by  danger,  went  boldly 
forward,  till  his  little  party  became  so  seriously 
weakened,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  lose  no  time  in 
retracing  his  steps,  to  save  the  remnant  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  had  hoped  to  find  means  of  prosecuting 
the  object  of  the  expedition  by  water ;  but  disap- 
pointed in  this,  surrounded  by  suspicious  natives,  in 
a  country  which  offered  no  resources,  no  alternative 
remained,  and  he  reluctantly  abandoned  the  design 
he  had  formed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
at  the  commencement  of  his  journey  had  seemed 
friendly,  became  hostile  in  the  day  of  his  distress. 
At  one  time  a  very  considerable  force  was  opposed 
to  him  ;  a  crowd,  or  as  they  might  call  it,  an  army, 
was  drawn  up  in  battle  array  against  the  adventurers. 
The  numerical  superiority  was  immense,  but  courage 
prevailed  over  numbers,  and  the  British  having  dis- 
charged their  fire  arms,  but  without  destroying  any  of 
the  undisciplined  multitude  who  had  put  themselves 
in  tlie  situation  of  enemies,  their  king,  on  seeing 
Captain  Tuckey  and  his  little  band  about  to  advance 
to  the  charge  in  earnest,  came  forward  to  entreat  that 
his  people  might  not  be  killed.  Though  many  of 
the  natives  were  armed  with  muskets,  and  other 
European  weapons,  they  were  not  considered  formi- 
dable by  the  handful  of  men  who  had  undertaken  to 
explore  their  country. 

Captain   Tuckey   was   compelled    to   retrace   his 
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Steps,  and  reached  the  ship  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1816,  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion,  brought  on  by 
fatigue  and  privations.  His  strength  gradually  de- 
clined, and  on  the  4th  of  October,  he  expired. 


PALESTINE. 

Buckingham,  the  most  recent  European  traveller 
in  Palestine,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  re- 
ception at  Tiberias.  "  Taking,"  he  says,  "  a  southern 
course  through  the  town,  we  were  conducted  to  the 
house  of  the  Catholic  priest,  and  alighted  there  to 
halt  for  the  night.  We  found  the  Abuna  himself 
occupied  in  opening  pods  of  cotton  in  the  outer 
court ;  while  about  twenty  children  were  bawling, 
rather  than  reading,  Arabic,  in  a  small  dark  room 
behind  him.  The  mat  on  which  the  father  sat  being 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  us  both,  I  seated  myself 
beside  him  ;  but,  whether  from  religious  pride  or  any 
other  motive,  I  know  not,  he  neither  rose,  nor  gave  me 
any  of  tlie  accustomed  forms  of  salutation.  The  first 
question  wliich  he  asked  me,  on  my  being  seated, 
was,  whether  I  was  a  Christian,  and  how  I  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  ?  I  replied,  that  I  was  an 
Englishman,  on  my  way  to  Damascus,  and  had 
thought  tliat  he  would  be  glad  to  entertain  me  for  a 
night  on  that  consideration  alone  ;  but  added,  that 
if  he  felt  any  scruples  at  harbouring  an  heretic,  in 
which  light  the  English  are  considered  by  all  the 
Christians  of  the  East,  I  should  most  willingly  with- 
draw to  seek  some  other  shelter.  His  son  tlien 
hinted  to  him  in  a  loose  way,  that  though  the  English 
did  not  bow  to  the  Pope,  they  were  excellent  people 
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to  deal  with,  for  they  travelled  all   the  World   over> 

to  get  the  hidden  treasures  of   ruined  cities,  and 

always  paid   twice   as  much  as  tlie  people   of  any 

other  nation,  for  any  service  rendered  to  them.    This 

seemed  to  reconcile   the   father  completely  to   my 

stay. 

"  The  hour  of  supper  arrived,  and  a  bowl  of  boiled 
wheat  and  durra,  with  oil,  was  produced  for  the 
family.     I  was  turning  up  my  sleeves  to  wash  my 
hands,  in  preparation  for  the   meal,  when  the  old 
man  asked  me  whether  we  had  no  provisions  in  our 
sacks  ?     I  replied,  that  we  had  only  taken  sufficient 
for  the  day,  and  had   finished   it  at  Sook-ed   Khan, 
being  assured,  by  the  friars  at  Nazareth,  that  we 
should  find  every  thing  we  could  desire  here.     He 
then  said, '  You  must  purchase  supper  for  yourselves.' 
I  replied,  we  would  not   willingly   intrude   on  his 
stock,  and  had,  therefore,  sought  to  purchase  fish  at 
first  ;  but  that  since   none   could  be   procured,  we 
should  content  ourselves  with  whatever  might  be 
found.     Four  eggs  were  then  produced  from  a  cup- 
board in  the  house  ;  but  before  they  were  broken, 
eight  paras  were  asked  for  them.      Six  paras  were 
then  claimed  for  oil  to  fry  them  in,  though  this  was 
poured  out  of  the  same  jar  from  which  the  lamp  was 
filled,  and  they  seemed  to  think  they  had  laid   us 
under  great  obligations  to  their  hospitality,  in  merely 
furnishing  us  with  bread  and  shelter. 

"  All  this  was  so  contrary  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
Arabs  in  general,  and  so  directly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  Mahommedans,  and  of  the  Bedouins,  in  parti- 
cular, that  we  were  forcibly  struck  with  it ;  nor 
could   even  the  evident  poverty  of   this    religious 
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chief  sufficiently  account  for  it ;  since,  among  tlie 
very  poorest  of  the  classes  named,  the  same  warm 
hospitality  is  found  as  among  the  richest,  varying 
only  in  its  extent,  according  to  their  several  means. 
We  made  a  hearty  supper,  however,  and  the  old 
Abuna  himself,  after  finishing  his  portion  of  the  fa- 
mily bowl,  came,  without  ceremony,  to  begin  a  new 
meal  at  our  mess,  of  which  he  took  at  least  an  equal 
share. 

"  A  number  of  visits  were  paid  in  the  evening  by 
'  heads  of  Christian  families,  and  the  topic  of  con- 
versation was  the  heretical  peculiarities  of  the' 
English,  and  their  lamentable  ignorance  of  tlie  true 
religion.  Some  insisted  that  none  of  them  believed 
in  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  others  thought  it  was 
still  worse  that  they  did  not  bow  to  the  Pope  ;  many 
seemed  to  know  that  they  did  not  hold  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  esteem,  and  tliat  the  crucifix  was  not  worn 
by  them  ;  and  all  believed  that  there  were  neither 
churches,  priests,  fasts,  festivals,  nor  public  prayers, 
throughout  the  country  ;  but  that  every  one  followed 
the  devices  of  his  own  heart,  without  restraint." 

EXTRAORDINARY  HERD  BOY. 

Father  Michael  Angelo  Selleri,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
going,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1531,  to  preach 
during  the  Lent  season  at  Ascoli,  lost  his  way  near 
Le  Grotte,  and  coming  to  a  point  where  four  lanes 
met,  could  not  tell  which  to  take.  As  he  was 
looking  round  for  somebody  to  direct  him,  a  little 
boy,  who  was  attending  a  herd  of  swine,  came  run- 
ning forward,  and  tendered  his  services.     The  friar 
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cheerfully  accepted  them,  and  asked  him  the  road  to 
Ascoli  ?  "  I'll  soon  show  you  the  way  thither," 
replied  the  boy,  and  immediately  began  to  run  before 
him.  As  they  went  along,  the  answers  the  urchin 
gave  to  Father  Michael's  questions,  were  so  smart 
and  pertinent,  and  accompanied  with  so  much  good 
humour,  that  the  friar  was  quite  charmed  with  him, 
and  could  not  conceive  how  a  child,  who  had  no 
higher  employment  than  looking  after  hogs,  should 
have  such  a  share  of  sense  and  good  manners. 

When  Father  Michael  had  got  into  his  road  again, 
he  thanked  Felix  for  his  trouble,  and  would  have 
dismissed  him  with  a  reward  ;  but  he  kept  running 
forward,  without  seeming  to  take  any  notice  of  what 
he  said,  which  obliged  the  friar  to  ask  him  in  a  jocose 
manner,  whether  he  designed  to  go  with  him  quite 
to  the  town  ?  "  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "  not  only  to 
Ascoli,  but  to  the  end  of  the  world,  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  ;"  and  upon  this  he  took  occasion 
to  tell  the  friar,  that  the  poor  circumstances  of  his 
parents  would  not  allow  them  to  send  him  to  school, 
as  he  desired  ;  that  he  earnestly  wished  somebody 
belonging  to  a  convent  would  take  him  as  a  waiting 
boy,  and  he  would  serve  him  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  provided  he  would  teach  him  to  read. 

To  try  the  boy  a  little  farther.  Father  Michael 
asked  him  "  If  he  would  take  upon  him  the  habit 
of  his  order  ?"  Felix,  for  that  was  the  boy's  name, 
immediately  answered  that  he  would ;  and  though  the 
friar  set  forth  to  him,  in  the  most  frightful  colours, 
all  the  mortifications  and  austerities  he  would  be 
obliged  to  undergo,  he  boldly  replied,  "  He  would 
willingly  suffer  any  thing,  if  he  would  make  him  a 
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scholar."  The  priest,  surprised  at  his  courage  and 
resolution,  thought  that  he  must  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  superior  inspiration,  and  resolved  to 
take  him  along  with  him.  He  told  him,  however, 
first  to  conduct  his  hogs  back  to  his  master,  and  then 
to  come  to  him  at  the  convent  of  Ascoli.  But  Felix 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  him  on  any  account. 
"  The  hogs,"  said  he,  "  will  find  their  way  home 
themselves,  when  night  comes  on."  The  friar 
yielding,  they  continued  their  journey,  and  arrived 
at  Ascoli  in  the  evening. 

The  fraternity  received  the  preacher  with  great 
civility,  but  vi^ere  surprised  to  see  him  attended  by  a 
poor  ragged  boy.  When  he  told  them  by  what  acci- 
dent he  had  picked  him  up,  and  with  what  extraor- 
dinary zeal  he  had  followed  him  thither,  the  warden 
had  the  curiosity  to  send  for  and  ask  him  several 
questions.  The  replies  which  young  Felix  made 
were  such,  that  he  appeared  even  more  extra- 
ordinary, than  Father  Michael  had  represented  him 
to  be.  Such  an  examination  before  a  reverend  com- 
munity, might  well  have  disconcerted  a  person  of 
riper  years,  but  Felix  answered  without  any  hesitation^ 
and  with  an  air  of  truth  and  simplicity  that  could 
not  be  suspected  of  any  artifice  or  contrivance. 
Every  thing  he  said,  tended  to  persuade  them  of  his 
call,  and  of  the  ardent  desire  he  had  to  become  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  if  they  would  qualify  him 
for  it.  The  whole  brotherhood,  convinced  that  the 
band  of  God  eminently  appeared  in  the  affair,  con- 
jured the  warden  not  to  overlook  so  remarkable  an 
interposition  of  Providence,  when  his  attention  to 
it  might  be  the  means  of  raising  up  a  man  that 
would,  perhaps,  prove  an  honour  to  their  order. 
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The  brotherhood  augured  rightly.  The  poor  ragged 
boj,  who  thus  accidentally  obtained  an  introduction 
into  their  community,  rose  afterwards  to  the  purple, 
by  the  title  of  Pope  Sixtus  V. 

SEEING  AN  EMPEROR. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  in  proceeding  from 
Sedan  to  Paris,  travelled  in  a  berline  de  voyage.  A 
young  peasant,  who  had  mistaken  liis  carriage  for 
that  of  his  suit,  climbed  up  behind,  at  some  leagues 
from  the  city.  The  august  traveller  ordered  his  car- 
riage to  stop,  and  asked  his  travelling  companion  why 
he  mounted  behind  ?  "Sir,"  said  he,  "I  wish  to  go 
to  Sedan  to  see  the  Emperor  Alexander."  "  And 
why  do  you  wish  to  see  the  emperor?"  "  Because," 
said  he,  "  my  parents  have  told  me  that  he  loves 
Frenchmen ;  I  wish,  therefore,  to  see  him  for  once." 
"  Very  well,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Alexander,  "you 
now  see  him  ;  I  am  the  emperor."  The  child,  in 
confusion  and  terror,  began  to  cry  ;  and  after  stam- 
mering out  an  excuse,  was  preparing  to  descend  to 
pursue  his  journey  on  foot.  The  emperor  desired  him 
to  remain,  saying,  we  shall  go  together.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  city,  the  emperor  requested  him  to  call 
at  his  hotel.  The  youth  did  so.  The  emperor 
asked  if  he  wished  to  go  to  Russia  ?  "  With  plea- 
sure," replied  the  boy.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  since 
Providence  has  given  you  to  me,  I  shall  take  care  of 
your  fortune."  The  youth  went  away,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  in  the  suit  of  the  emperor.  A  nearly 
similar  adventure  occurred  to  Bonaparte  when  pass- 
ing through  Eisnach,  on  his  return  from  Moscow. 
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HASSELQUIST. 

Frederic    Hasselquist,  the  Swedish   traveller  and 
naturalist,  having,  when  very  young,  heard  Linneeus 
say,  that  we  were  still  very   ignorant  of  tlie  natural 
history  of  Palestine ;  he  felt  the   most  ardent  desire 
of  visiting  that  country.     The  indigence  which  is  so 
peculiarly   the    lot    of    learning  in   Sweden,   threw 
obstacles  in  his  way,  which  nothing  but  the  most  per- 
severing zeal  could  surmount.    He  went  to  Stockholm, 
and  saved  a  little  money  by  giving  botanical  lectures. 
He  obtained  a  few  inadequate  contributions  from  the 
friends  to  his  design  ;  and  being  offered  a  free  pas- 
sage to  Smyrna,  by  the  Levant  Company,  he  com- 
menced his  voyage  in  August,  1749.     He  resided 
some  time  in  Smyrna,  made  a  tour  towards  the  inland 
parts   of    Natolia,  and   then  sailed  to    Alexandria. 
After  a  survey  of  the  chief  places  in  lower  Egypt, 
he  visited  the  Holy  Land,  whence  he  took  a  voyage 
to  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Chio.    In  these  countries  he 
attended  with  unremitting  assiduity  to  the  purpose  of 
his  travels,   and  occasionally  sent  to   Sweden   such 
proofs  of  the  value  of  his  observations,  as   procured 
him  fresh  subscriptions.     At  length,  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  his  researches,  and  died  at  Smyrna,  in  175^, 
before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-second  year. 

LORD  MONBODDO. 

The    eccentric   Lord   Monboddo   paid    frequent 
visits  to  J^ondon,  te  which  he  was  attracted  by   the 
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great  number  of  literary  men,  whose  conversation  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  engaging.  For  some  time,  he 
made  a  journey  to  the  capital  once  a  year.  A 
carriage  or  vehicle,  which  was  not  in  common  use 
among  the  ancients,  he  considered  as  an  instrument 
of  effeminacy  and  sloth,  which  it  was  disgraceful  for 
a  man  to  make  use  of  in  travelling.  To  be  dragged 
at  the  tail  of  a  horse,  instead  of  mounting  on  his 
back,  seemed,  in  his  eyes,  to  be  a  truly  ludicrous 
degradation  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  In  all 
his  journeys,  therefore,  between  Edinburgh  and 
London,  he  was  accustomed  to  ride  on  horseback, 
with  a  single  servant  attending  him.  This  practice 
he  continued,  without  finding  it  too  fatiguing  for  his 
strength,  until  he  was  between  eighty  and  ninety  years 
of  age.  On  his  return  from  a  last  visit  which  he 
made  on  purpose  to  take  leave  of  all  his  friends  itt 
London,  before  he  died,  he  became  so  exceedingly 
ill  on  the  road,  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed  ;  and 
had  he  not  been  overtaken  by  a  Scottish  friend,  who 
prevailed  upon  him  to  travel  for  the  remainder  of  the 
way  in  a  carriage,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  perished 
by  the  way  side,  or  have  breathed  his  last  in  some 
dirty  or  obscure  inn. 

DR.  BROCKLESBY. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  1797,  the  good 
and  venerable  Dr.  Brocklesby  set  out  upon  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Burke,  at  Beaconsfield,  the  long  frequented 
seat  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  where  the  master- 
spirit of  the  age  he  lived  in,  as  well  as  the  master  of 
that  mansion,  had  so  often  adorned,  enlivened,  and 
improved  the  convivial  hour. 
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Being  in  a  very  infirm  state  of  health  when  he 
prepared  for  this  journey,  his  friends  expressed  their 
apprehensions  whether  such  a  lengtli  of  way,  or  the 
lying  out  of  his  own  bed,  with  other  little  circum- 
stances, might  not  fatigue  him  too  much.  The 
Doctor  instantly  caught  the  force  of  this  suggestion, 
and,  with  his  usual  placidity,  replied,  "  My  good 
friend,  I  perfectly  understand  your  hint,  and  am 
thankful  to  you  for  it,  but  where's  the  diiFerence, 
whether  I  die  at  a  friend's  house,  at  an  inn,  or  in  a 
post  chaise  ?  I  hope  I'm  every  way  prepared  for 
such  an  event,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  not 
to  elude  the  expectation  of  it." 

The  Doctor,  therefore,  began  his  journey  the  next 
day,  and  arrived  there  the  same  evening ;  but  died 
immediately  on  his  return  home,  a  few  days  after. 

MILITARY  DIGNITY. 
When  the  Duke  de  Chatelet  travelled  in  Portugal, 
(1777)  all  the  military  appointments  were  in  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation.  Many  of  the  officers 
in  the  array  were  the  valets  of  the  nobles,  and  were- 
often  seen  waiting  at  table,  even  after  they  had  ob- 
tained their  commissions.  When  the  Count  de  la 
Lippe,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Portuguese  army,  when  the  country  was  invaded  by 
an  arra^?  of  40,000  Spaniards  in  1763,  was  one  day 
dining  with  the  Baron  des  Arcos,  he  observed  behind 
his  chair  a  valet-de-chambre  of  the  family,  who  was 
intended  to  wait  upon  him  in  the  dress  of  an  officer. 
He  soon  learned  that. he  was  a  captain  of  cavalry  in 
a  ree;iment  of  curassiers,  of  which  the  general  had 
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the  command,  and  which,  at  present,  bears  the  name 
Alcantara. 

The  Count  de  la  Lippe,  who  wm.s  determined  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  proceeding,  very  properly  rose, 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  dine  unless  the  officer 
was  allowed  to  sit  at  the  table.  He  accordingly 
placed  the  commissioned  valet  between  himself  and 
the  baron,  to  the  no  small  mortification  of  his  host. 
After  the  dismissal  of  the  Count  de  la  Lippe,  the 
officers  of  the  array  were  subjected  to  their  former 
menial  occupations.  "  In  the  inn  where  1  put  up," 
says  the  Duke  de  Chatalet,  "  was  a  Portuguese 
major,  whose  servant  was  a  lieutenant  in  his  regi- 
ment. One  day,  as  I  was  going  out,  I  observed  a 
captain  give  a  small  parcel  to  my  servant  ;  I  asked 
him  what  was  in  it  ?  It  was  my  silk  stockings,  which 
the  wife  of  this  captain  washed,  and  which  he  himself 
brought  whenever  he  came  for  those  that  were  dirty. 
From  the  selection  of  officers,  we  may  easily  conceive 
what  the  soldiers  must  be.  More  than  twenty  times 
have  I  been  assailed  by  sentinels,  wlio,  with  much 
importunity,  pressed  me  for  alms.  The  soldiers  are 
not  restrained  by  discipline,  nor  watched  in  the 
slightest  manner ;  lodged  in  poor  wooden  barracks, 
they  escape  in  the  night  without  difficulty,  and  com- 
mit all  kind  of  excesses  in  the  town.  It  is  very 
dangerous  to  meet  them,  for  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  them  to  ask  charity  with  a  knife  in  their  liands." 

SPANISH  PEDESTRIANS. 

The  agility  of  the  Spaniards  in  leaping,  climbing, 
and  walking,  has,  with  travellers,  been  a  subject  of 
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constant  admiration.  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  Letters  from 
Spain,  says,  "  We  have  frequently  known  a  man 
on  foot  start  from  a  town  with  us,  who  were  well 
mounted,  and  continue  his  journey  witli  such  rapidity, 
as  to  reach  the  end  of  tlie  stage  before  us,  and 
announce  our  arrival  with  officious  civility.  A  servant 
also,  whom  we  hired  at  Malaga,  has  kept  pace  with 
us  ever  since,  and  tiiough  no  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  seems  incapable  of  being  fatigued 
by  walking.  I  have  heard  the  agility  of  the  Spanish 
peasants,  and  their  power  of  enduring  fatigue,  attri- 
buted to  a  custom  which,  though  it  may  probably 
Slave  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause,  deserves  notice  for 
its  singularity.  A  young  peasant  never  sleeps  upon 
a  bed  till  he  is  married  ;  before  that  event,  he  rests 
on  the  floor,  in  his  clothes,  which  he  never  takes  off 
but  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  he  sleeps  under  a  roof  or  in  the  open  air.  I 
have  remarked,  that  though  the  Spaniards  rise  very 
early,  they  generally  keep  late  hours,  and  seem  most 
lively  and  alert  at  midnight ;  this  may  be  attributed 
to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  during  the  daj',  and  to 
the  custom  of  sleeping  after  their  meals  at  noon, 
which  is  so  general,  that  the  towns  and  villages  ap- 
pear quite  deserted  from  one  till  four  o'clock.  The 
labours  of  the  artificer,  and  the  attention  of  the 
shopkeeper,  are  suspended  during  these  hours ;  and 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  latter  are  closely 
shut,  as  at  night  or  upon  a  holiday." 

Although     the     Spanish    peasantry    treat   every 
man  they  meet  with  politeness,  they  expect  an  equal 
return    of  civility ;   and  to  pass  tliem  without  the 
M   3 
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usual  expression,  "  Vaja  us  ted  con  Dios,"  or  saluting 
tliem  without  bestowing  on  them  the  title  of  Caba- 
leros,  would  be  risking  an  insult  from  people,  who, 
though  civil  and  even  polite,  are  not  a  little  zealous 
of  their  claims  to  reciprocal  attention. 

KING  JOHN  OF  ENGLAND. 
The  Queen  of  Castile  once  sent  one  of  her 
knights  on  important  business,  to  a  very  solitary 
place,  without  any  companion.  As  the  knight  was 
riding  thus  alone  through  a  great  forest,  as  fast  as  \m 
palfrey  would  carry  him,  it  happened,  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  that  in  crossing  a  ditch,  the  palfrey 
tumbled  into  it  so  completely,  that  he  could  not  get 
it  up  again,  though  he  escaped  without  harm  to  his 
person.  He  used  his  best  endeavours  to  get  his 
palfrey  out  of  the  ditch,  but  to  no  purpose,  nor 
could  he  see  a  single  person,  far  or  near,  from  whom 
to  procure  assistance.  While  in  this  state  of  per- 
plexity, it  happened,  that  John,  King  of  England, 
was  hunting  in  these  parts,  on  an  excellent  palfrey, 
and  had  chased  a  noble  stag  so  hotly,  that  he  had 
left  his  party  behind,  and  was  quite  alone  when  he 
fell  in  with  this  knight  of  the  queen's.  The  latter 
no  sooner  saw  the  prince,  than  he  recognized  him  ; 
but  conceiving  the  predicament  he  was  in  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  pretending  otherwise,  he  called  to  his 
majesty,  when  he  was  at  some  distance,  saying, "  Sir 
Knight,  for  the  love  of  God,  make  haste  hither,  and 
be  pleased  to  help  me  to  get  out  this  palfrey  of 
mine,  for  I  am  on  important  business  in  the  service 
of  my  lady."     When  the  king  came  up,  he   asked. 
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"  Sir  Knight,  what  lady  dost  thou  serve?"  He 
answered,  "  The  Queen  of  Castile."  The  king,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  courteous  princes  in  the  world, 
immediately  dismounted  from  his  palfrey,  and  said, 
* '  Sir  Knight,  I  am  hunting,  as  you  see,  with  a  party, 
be  pleased,  therefore,  to  take  my  palfrey,  which  is 
as  good  as  your  own,  (it  was  worth  three  such)  and 
I  and  my  companions  will  endeavour  to  get  your's 
again,  and  you  shall  go  on  your  lady's  business." 
"  No,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  cannot  do  so  rude  a 
thing,  as  to  deprive  you  of  your  palfrey."  The  king 
repeated  his  otter,  and  pressed  him  to  take  it  for  the 
love  of  knighthood,  but  nothing  could  prevail  on 
him  to  accept  it.  He  still,  with  much  diffidence, 
entreated  the  king  to  assist  him  in  getting  his  own 
again  ;  then  they  both  got  into  the  ditch,  and  the 
king  tugged  as  hard  as  any  clown.  It  was,  however, 
all  in  vain,  for  get  the  palfrey  out  they  could  not. 
The  king  again  pressed  him  to  take  his  horse,  but  he 
persisted  in  refusing.  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  king, 
*'  since  you  will  not  do  as  I  would  have  you,  I 
will  keep  you  company,  till  Providence  send  us 
some  help." 

"While  they  were  thus  talking,  some  of  the  king's 
attendants,  who  were  in  search  of  him,  came  up,  and, 
with  their  assistance,  the  knight's  palfrey  was  at  last 
dragged  out  of  the  ditch.  The  knight  returned 
many  thanks,  and  pursued  his  journey  with  his 
palfrey  as  well  as  he  could,  while  the  king  and  his 
party  returned  to  the  chase. 

The  knight  having  accomplished  his  journey,  and 
the  business  on  which  he  went,  returned  to  his  noble 
queen,  and  gave  her  an  account  of  his  embassy,  and 
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also  of  what  had  befallen  him  with  his  palfrey,  and 
of  the  great  service  which  John,  King  of  England > 
had  rendered  him.  The  queen  made  him  relate  the 
adventure  many  times  over,  and  never  ceased  extolling 
King  John  as  the  most  courteous  prince  in  the 
world,  as  in  truth  he  was. 


BURCKHARDT. 

One  of  the  last  of  European  travellers  who  has 
fallen  a  victim  in  exploring  the  interior  of  Africa^ 
was  John  Lewis  Burckhardt.  He  was  a  native  of 
Lausanne,  and  had  studied  in  the  Universities  of 
Leipsic  and  Gottingen.  In  1806,  he  arrived  in 
England,  and  offered  himself  to  the  African  associa- 
tion, to  undertake  a  journey  into  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Finding  him  undismayed  by  the  strongest  re- 
presentation of  danger,  and  that  he  was  admirably 
suited  to  the  undertaking,  his  offer  was  accepted, 
and  he  received  his  instructions  in  1809.  He  had 
diligently  employed  himself  in  the  study  of  the 
Arabic  language,  and  those  branches  of  science  which 
were  most  necessary  for  his  task.  He  allowed  his 
beard  to  grow,  and  assumed  the  oriental  dress  ;  he 
attended  lectures  on  chemistry,  astronomy,  mine- 
ralogy, medicine,  and  surgery,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
his  studies,  be  exercised  himself  by  long  journeys  on 
foot,  bare  headed  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  sleeping 
upon  the  ground,  and  living  upon  vegetables  and 
water. 

Burckhardt  left  England  in  March,  1809,  pro- 
ceeded to  Malta,  and  from  thence  to  Aleppo.  He 
remained  two  years  and  a  half  in  Syria,  principally 
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at  Aleppo,  making  daily  additions  to  his  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  lanquage,  and  to  his  ex 
perience  of  the  character  of  Oriental  and  of  Mo- 
hammedan society  and  manners.  From  Aleppo,  he 
went  to  Damascus  and  to  Cairo  ;  from  the  latter 
place,  he  made  an  excursion  into  the  Nubian  desert ; 
and  succeeding  in  penetrating  to  the  banks  of  the 
Astobaros,  he  thence  crossed  the  desert  to  Sanakin, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  This,  and  a  former 
journey  along  the  Nile  towards  Dongola,  were  the 
only  travels  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  interior 
of  Africa,  which  he  was  destined  to  accomplish  ;  but 
they  led  to  a  tour  in  Arabia,  which  was  productive 
of  information,  not  less  interesting,  and  scarcely  less 
original.  Poor  Burckhardt  pursued  his  journeys  with 
so  much  ardour,  and  devoted  so  much  time  to  study, 
tliat  his  health  gave  way  to  his  zeal,  and  he  died  at 
Cairo,  in  October,  1817. 

When  Burckhardt  was  in  Nubia,  his  appearance 
excited  universal  disgust  and  horror  among  the 
natives,  who  had  never  before  seen  a  white  man. 
"  The  caravan,"  says  he,  "  halted  near  the  village, 
and  I  walked  up  to  the  huts  to  look  about  me. 
My  appearance  on  this  occasion  excited  an  uni- 
versal shriek  of  surprise  and  horror,  especially  among 
the  women,  who  were  not  a  little  terrified  at  seeing 
such  an  outcast  of  nature,  as  they  considered  a  white 
man  to  be,  peeping  into  their  huts,  and  asking  for  a 
little  water  or  milk.  The  chief  feeling  which  my 
appearance  inspired,  I  could  easily  perceive  to  be 
disgust ;  for  the  Negroes  are  all  firmly  persuaded, 
that  the  whiteness  of  the  skin  is  the  effect  of  disease, 
and  a  sign  of  weakness  ;  and  there  is  not  the  least 
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doubt,  that  a  white  man  is  looked  upon  by  them  as 
a  being  greatly  inferior  to  themselves.  At  Shendy, 
the  inhabitants  were  more  accustomed  to  the  sight, 
if  not  of  white  men,  at  least  of  the  light-brown 
natives  of  Arabia  ;  and  as  my  skin  was  much  sun- 
burnt, I  there  excited  little  surprise.  On  the  market- 
days,  however,  I  often  terrified  people  by  turning 
short  upon  them,  when  their  exclamation  generally 
was,  "  Owez  billahi  miu  es-shettan  er  redjim  !"  i.  e. 
God  preserve  us  from  the  devil !  One  day,  after 
bargaining  for  some  onions  with  a  country  girl  in  tlie 
market  at  Shendy,  she  told  me,  that  if  I  would  take 
off  my  turban,  and  show  her  my  head,  she  would 
give  me  five  more  onions ;  I  insisted  upon  having 
eight,  which  she  gave  me.  When  I  removed  my 
turban,  she  started  back  at  the  sight  of  my  white 
closely-shaven  crown  ;  and  when  I  jocidarly  asked 
her  whether  she  should  like  to  have  a  husband  with 
such  a  head,  she  expressed  the  greatest  surprise  and 
disgust,  and  declared  that  she  would  rather  live  with 
the  Ugliest  Darfour  slave. 

PENNANT. 

When  Pennant  made  his  first  tour  into  Scotland, 
at  no  remoter  period  than  1769,  it  was,  he  assures  us, 
"a  country  almost  as  little  known  to  its  southern 
brethren  as  Kamtschatka.  I  brought  home,"  lie  con- 
tinues, "  a  favourable  account  of  the  land.  Whether 
it  will  thank  me  or  no,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  from  the 
report  I  have  made,  and  showing  that  it  might  be 
visited  with  safety,  it  has  ever  since  been  hiond^e  with 
southern  visitants."     Scotland  owes,  no  doubt,  much 
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to  this  lutelllgent  and  friendly  traveller ;  nor  is 
England  herself  less  his  debtor,  for  what  he  effected 
by  his  Scottish  tours.  His  endeavours  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  the  two  nations,  wickedly  and  stu- 
diously set  at  variance  by  designing  men,  were 
calculated  to  promote  equally  the  real  interests  and 
lasting  welfare  of  both.  Of  the  particular  good 
which  he  accomplished  in  Scotland,  he  thus  speaks 
in  the  preface  to  his  Second  Tour.  "  My  success 
was  equal  to  my  hopes ;  I  pointed  out  every  thing  I 
thought  would  be  of  service  to  the  country  ;  it  was 
roused  to  look  into  its  advantages  ;  societies  had 
been  formed  for  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries, 
and  for  founding  towns  in  proper  places  ;  to  all 
which  I  sincerely  wish  the  most  happy  event;  vast 
sums  will  be  flung  away,  but  incidentally  numbers 
will  be  benefited,  and  the  passions  of  patriots  tickled. 
I  confess  that  my  own  vanity  was  greatly  gratified 
by  the  compliments  paid  to  me  in  every  corporated 
town.  Edinburgh  itself  presented  me  with  its  freedom, 
and  I  returned  rich  in  civil  honours." 

In  the  course  of  one  of  his  English  tours,  Mr. 
Pennant  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, the  historian  of  Durham,  in  rather  a  singular 
manner.  "  I  was  mounted,"  says  he,  "on  the  famous 
stones  in  the  churchyard  of  Penrith,  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  them,  and  see  whether  the  drawings  1  had  pro- 
cured, done  by  the  E,ev.Dr.Tod,had  the  least  founda- 
tion in  truth.  While  thus  engaged,  a  person  of  good 
appearance  looking  up  at  me,  observed,  *  What  fine 
work  Mr.  Pennant  had  made  of  those  stones.'  I  saw 
he  had  got  into  a  horrible  scrape ;  so  unwilling  to 
make    bad  worse,   I  descended,  laid  hold   of    his 
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button,  and  told  him,  *  I  am  the  man.'  After  his 
confusion  was  over,  I  made  a  short  defence,  shook 
him  by  the  hand,  and  we  became,  from  that  moment, 
fast  friends." 

Mr.  Pennant  performed  all  his  journeys  on  horse- 
back, and  to  that  he  attributed  a  heahhy  old  age. 
He  had  somewhat  the  same  opinion  of  a  carriage  as 
Lord  Monboddo.  He  considered  the  absolute  resig- 
nation of  one's  person  to  the  luxury  of  such  a  vehicle, 
as  foreboding  a  very  short  interval  between  that  and 
the  bier  which  is  to  convey  us  to  our  last  stage. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Pennant,  when  some  objec- 
tions were  made  to  his  tours,  that  "  he  hnd  greater 
variety  of  enquiry  than  almost  any  man  ;  and  has 
told  us  more  than  perhaps  one  in  ten  thousand  could 
have  done  in  the  time  that  he  took." 


TRAVELLING  IN  SCOTLAND  TWO 
CENTURIES  AGO. 
Morison,  in  his  Itinerary,  published  in  1596, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  mode  of  travelling 
at  that  period  in  Scotland.  "  A  horse,"  says  he, 
"  may  be  hired  for  twopence  the  first  day,  and  eight- 
pence  the  day  until  he  be  brought  home  ;  and  the 
horse-letters  used  to  send  a  footman  to  bring  back 
the  horse.  They  have  no  such  inns  as  are  in  England, 
but  in  all  places  some  houses  are  known  where  pas- 
sengers may  have  meat  and  lodging,  but  they  have 
no  arms  or  signs  hung  out ;  and  for  the  horses,  they 
are  commonly  set  up  in  stables  in  some  lane,  not  in 
the  same  house  where  the  passenger  lies  }  and  if  any 
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one  is  acquainted  with  a  townsmau,  will  go  freely  to 
his  bouse,  for  most  of  them  will  entertain  a  stranger 
for  his  mone^/.  A  horseman  shall  pay,  of  oats  and 
straw,  for  hay  is  scarce  in  those  parts,  some  eight- 
pence,  day  and  night ;  and  he  shall  pay  no  less  in 
summer  for  grasse,  whereof  the;y  have  no  great  store.. 
Himself,  at  a  common  table,  shall  pay  sixpence  for  his 
supper  or  dinner,  and  shall  have  his  bed  free ;  and  if 
he  will  eat  alone  in  his  chamber,  he  may  have  meat  at 
a  reasonable  rate.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
the  first  use  of  coaches  came  into  Scotland,  yet  they 
are  rare  even  at  Edinburgh  at  this  day.  Since  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  are  united,  many 
Scots,  by  the  king's  favour,  have  been  promoted  both 
in  dignities  and  estate,  and  the  use  of  coaches  became 
more  frequent,  yet  nothing  so  common  as  in  England. 
But  the  use  of  horse  litters  hath  been  very  ancient  in 
Scotland,  for  sick  men  and  women  of  quality." 


CHANGES. 

In  the  year  1651,  when  the  late  Earl  of  Cromarty 
was  nineteen  years  old,  as  his  lordship  was  going 
from  a  place  called  Achadiscald  to  Gonnazd,  in 
the  parish  of  Lochbrun,  he  passed  by  a  very  high 
hill,  which  rose  in  a  constant  acclivity  from  the  sea. 
At  less  than  half  a  mile  up  from  the  sea,  there  is  a 
plain  about  half  a  mile  round,  and  from  it  the 
hill  rises  in  a  constant  steepness  for  more  than  a 
mile  in  ascent.  This  little  plain  was  at  that  time 
all  covered  over  with  a  firm  standing  wood,  which 
was  so  very  old,  that  not  only  the  trees  had  no  green 
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leaves,  but  the  bark  was  quite  thrown  off ;  which 
the  old  countiymen,  who  were  with  his  lordship, 
said,  was  the  universal  manner  in  which  fir  woods 
terminated,  and  that  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  after, 
the  trees  would  commonly  cast  themselves  up  from 
the  roots,  and  so  lie  in  heaps  till  the  people  cut  and 
carried  them  away.  About  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
his  lordship  had  occasion  to  come  the  same  way,  and 
observed  that  there  was  not  a  tree,  nor  even  a  single 
root,  of  all  the  old  wood  remaining ;  but,  instead  of 
them,  the  whole  bounds  where  the  wood  had  stood  was 
all  over  a  flat  green  ground,  covered  over  with  a 
plain  green  moss.  He  was  told  that  nobody  had 
been  at  the  trouble  to  carry  away  the  trees  ;  but  that, 
being  all  overturned  from  their  roots  by  the  wuids, 
the  moisture  from  the  high  grounds  stagnated  among 
them,  and  they  had,  in  consequence,  been  covered 
over  by  the  gieen  moss.  His  lordship  was  in- 
formed that  nobody  could  pass  over  it,  because  the 
scurf  of  the  fog  would  not  support  them  ;  but  he 
thought  proper  to  make  the  experiment ;  sunk  in 
consequence  up  to  the  arm-pits,  and  was  drawn  out 
by  his  attendants.  Before  the  year  1699,  the  whole 
piece  of  ground  was  turned  into  a  common  moss  ; 
and  the  country  people  were  digging  peats  out  of  it 
in  1711,  when  the  Earl  of  Cromarty,  then  in  his 
eightieth  year,  sent  an  account  of  these  remarkable 
changes  to  the  Royal  Society. 
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GREEK  BANDITTI. 

When  Sir  William  Gell  travelled  in  Greece,  a  few 
3'ears  ago,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  a  Greek  bandit,  known  by  the  name  of  Captain 
George,  who  was  the  terror  of  the  Morea.  "  His 
name,"  says  Sir  William,  "  is  George  Kolokotione  ; 
he  was  at  Alitouri  when  we  passed  by,  and  recol- 
lected, perfectly  well,  seeing  us.  He  said,  that  had 
he  not  been  occupied  at  that  moment,  he  should  cer- 
tainly have  taken  us  ;  but  being  milordos  (a  term  sy- 
nonymous with  that  of  travellers),  he  should  not  have 
done  us  any  harm.  He  was  delighted  to  hear  how 
well  I  knew  all  the  mountainous  glens,  and  exclaimed 
to  his  countrymen,  *  This  milordos  knows  the  country 
as  well  as  if  he  had  been  a  thief  himself;  he  has 
passed  through  my  hands.'  He  then  danced  a  very 
active  dance,  like  a  bacchanal  on  a  vase." 

Mr.  Dodwell  was,  however,  less  fortunate,  for  he 
and  his  guides  fell  in  with  the  banditti,  and  would 
in  all  probability  not  have  been  spared,  because  they 
were  "  milordos,"  had  not  a  troop  of  Turkish  horse 
corafe  most  opportunely  to  their  assistance ;  when  the 
banditti  were  put  to  flight,  and  five  of  them  taken 
prisoners  and  sent  to  Tripolizza,  where  they  were 
beheaded. 


ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Reynolds  (father  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds),  whose  moral   and  learned  character  was 
accompanied  by  so  much   simplicity   and   innocence 
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of  manners,  that  he  was  called  a  second  Parson 
Adams,  was  remarkable  for  his  absence  of  mind. 
Once,  when  he  set  out  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend, 
about  three  miles  distant  from  his  house  at  Plympton, 
he  rode  in  a  pair  of  gambadoes,  boots  of  a  very 
peculiar  make,  extremely  heavy,  and  open  at  the 
outside,  so  as  to  admit  the  legs  of  the  rider,  and 
which  were  attached  to  the  saddle.  When  the  old 
gentleman  arrived  at  his  friend's  house,  it  was  re- 
remarked  that  he  had  only  one  gambado.  "  Bless 
me  !"  said  he,  "  it  is  very  true,  but  I  am  sure  I  had 
them  both  when  I  set  out  from  home."  And  so  it 
proved,  as  the  lost  gambado  was  afterwards  found 
on  the  road,  having  dropt  from  the  saddle  and  his 
leg  without  his  perceiving  the  loss  of  it. 


RUNNING  FOOTMEN. 

At  the  present  day,  the  general  goodness  of  the 
roads  throughout  Europe,  the  opportunities  of  chang- 
ing horses,  and  the  vast  speed  of  these  animals  for 
a  short  time,  renders  swiftness  in  man  of  less  conse- 
quence than  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  who 
kept  in  their  service  men  of  great  ability,  who  were 
denominated  running  footmen,  and  employed  upon 
all  messages  requiring  dispatch.  The  following 
facts  evince  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  perform 
journeys  upon  foot,  with  greater  expedition  than 
even  by  the  modern  and  improved  methods  of  tra- 
velling by  post. 

Philippides,  being  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Sparta, 
to  implore  their  aid  in  the  Persian  war,  in  the  space 
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of  two  days,  ran  one  tliousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
furlongs,  that  is,  one  hundred  and  seventy  Roman 
miles  and  a  half. 

Fuchidas  was  sent  by  tlie  same  Athenians  to 
Delphos,  to  desire  some  of  the  holy  fire  from  thence. 
He  went  and  returned  in  the  same  day,  having 
walked  a  thousand  furlongs,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  Romftn  miles. 

When  Fonteius  and  Vipsanus  were  consuls,  tliere 
was  a  boy  called  Addas,  who,  in  one  day,  run 
seventy-five  miles. 

LISBON  IN  1813. 

"  The  moment  my  baggage  was  landed  from  the 
vessel,"  says  an  English  traveller,  "  crowds  of  boat- 
men pressed  their  services  to  convey  it,  together 
with  the  senhor  Inglez,  to  Lisbon.  Amidst  these 
numerous  and  noisy  applications,  the  words,  boat, 
senhor,  struck  upon  my  ear,  in  my  own  vulgar  tongue. 
They  were  uttered  by  a  boy,  whose  whole  covering 
consisted  of  a  loose  pair  of  trowers,  girt  round  the 
waistband  with  a  dirty  kind  of  shawl ;  and,  little  as 
the  Portuguese  language  permitted  their  resemblance 
to  English,  they  went  directly  to  the  heart,  and  de- 
cided at  once  in  favour  of  the  applicant,  who,  seizing 
my  portmanteaux,  bore  them  in  triumph  to  his  boat, 
amidst  the  malditos,  and  demonios,  of  his  com- 
panions. 

"  Amidst  the  whole  of  the  buildings  which  are 
seen  from  the  Tagus,  the  solitary  dome  of  the  church 
of  Estrella  is  the  only  one  which  gives  any  anticipa- 
tion of  architectural  beauty  ;  but  the  long  range  of 
N  3 
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warehouses,  the  magnificent  quays,  and  various  con- 
veniences for  shipping,  which  are  every  where  exhi- 
bited along  the  shore,  proclaim  the  extent  of  that 
commerce  which  has  enabled  Portugal  to  number 
some  of  the  most  opulent  men  in  Europe  among  the 
merchants  of  her  capital. 

"  Surprised  at  tlie  extent  of  some  of  these  ware- 
houses, my  curiosity  was  excited  %s  to  their  occu- 
pation ;  and,  to  gratify  it,  I  mustered  sufficient  Por- 
tuguese to  make  the  necessary  inquiry.  Tf  1  was 
proud,  however,  of  exhibiting  my  little  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  my  young  boatman,  he  was  no 
less  tenacious  of  his  determination  to  display  his 
proficiency  in  mine. 

"  For  the  moment  the  inquiry  was  uttered  in  bad 
Portuguese,  it  was  immediately  answered  in  broken 
English  ;  and  Beef  for  de  Inglish,  was  the  reply. 
Another  large  building  induced  the  same  question 
on  my  part,  and  procured  a  repetition  of  Beef  for  de 
Inglish,  on  that  of  my  informer.  A  third  range  of 
warehouses  produced  the  same  inquiry,  and  the 
same  reply;  and  on  my  demanding  tlie  uses  of  a 
fourth,  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth  pile  of  buildings.  Beef 
for  de  Inglish,  still  issued  from  the  lips  of  the  Por- 
tuguese ;  till,  expressing  my  surprise  at  the  quantity 
of  this  species  of  food,  which  must  necessarily  be 
contained  in  so  large  a  space,  he  exclaimed,  as  with 
dexterous  awkwardness  he  shot  his  boat  between  the 
others  to  the  stairs  of  the  Pra^o  do  Commercio,  '  Si 
senhor,  Inglish  much  beef,  Inglish  no  good  widout  beef; 
Inglish  no  work,  no  fight,  widout  beef  Some  deep 
speculators  upon  the  animal  economy  of  the  people 
of  different  nations,  have  drawn  the  same  conclusion 
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with  regard  to  my  countrymen,  as  the    Portuguese 
boatman." 

At  the  period  when  this  occurred,  the  English 
army  in  Portugal  was  supplied  with  provisions 
from  England,  through  the  medium  of  Lisbon. 

STAGE  COACH  ADVENTURE. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  highway  robberies  were 
more  frequent  than  at  present,  the  passengers  of  a 
stage  coach,  on  its  way  to  town,  began  to  talk  about 
robbers.  One  gentleman  expressing  much  anxiety 
lest  he  should  lose  ten  guineas,  was  advised  by  a 
lady  who  sat  next  to  him,  to  take  it  from  his  pocket 
and  slip  it  into  liis  boot,  which  he  did  immediately. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  coach  was  stopped  by  a 
highwayman,  who  riding  up  to  the  window  on  the 
lady's  side,  demanded  her  money  ;  she  declared 
that  she  had  none,  but  if  he  would  examine  the 
gentleman's  boot,  he  would  there  find  ten  guineas. 
The  gentleman  submitted  patiently,  but  when  the 
robber  departed,  he  loaded  his  female  travelling 
companion  with  abuse,  declaring  her  to  be  in  con- 
federacy with  the  highwayman.  She  confessed  that 
appearances  were  against  her,  but  said  if  the  com- 
pany in  the  stage  would  sup  with  her  the  following 
evening  in  town,  she  would  explain  a  conduct  which 
appeared  so  mysterious.  After  some  debate,  they  all 
accepted  her  invitation  ;  and  the  next  evening,  in 
calling  on  her,  were  ushered  into  a  magnificent  room, 
where  a  very  elegant  supper  was  prepared.  When  this 
was  over,  she  produced  a  pocket  book,  and  address- 
ing herself  to  the  gentleman  who  had  been  robbed. 
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said,  "  In  this  book,  sir,  arebank  notes  to  tlie  amount 
of  a  thousand  pounds.  I  thought  it  better  for 
you  to  lose  ten  guineas,  than  me  this  valuable  pro- 
perty, which  I  had  with  me  last  night.  As  you 
have  been  the  means  of  my  saving  it,  I  entreat  your 
acceptance  of  this  bank  bill  of  one  hundred 
pounds." 

THE  PERSIAN  AMBASSADOR. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Asiatic  travellers, 
is  Mirza  Aboul  Hassan.  His  family  having  fallen 
into  disgrace  at  the  Persian  court,  he  employed  the 
period  of  his  misfortune  in  visiting  remote  countries. 
He  travelled  to  Mecca  and  Deria,  and  embarking 
on  board  an  English  vessel,  proceeded  to  Calcutta 
to  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  the  Governor  General. 
He  spent  three  years  in  visiting  various  parts  of 
India,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  King  of 
Persia. 

In  the  year  1809,  Mirza  Aboul  Hassan,  was  sent 
ambassador  to  England,  where  he  attracted  much 
attention.  Mr.  Morier  was  appointed  to  accompany 
him,  in  the  quality  of  Mehmander,  a  kind  of  com- 
missioner of  the  government,  appointed  in  the  East, 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  escort  of  ambas- 
sadors. 

"  His  first  surprise  on  reaching  England  (says 
Mr.  Morier)  was  at  the  caravanseras,  for  so,  though 
no  contrast  can  be  greater,  he  called  our  hotels.  We 
were  lodged  in  a  gay  apartment  at  Plymouth,  richly 
ornamented  with  looking-glasses,  which  are  so 
esteemed  in  Persia,  that  they  are  held  to  be  fitting 
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for  royal  apartments  only ;  and  our  dinners  were 
served  up  with  such  quantities  of  plate,  and  of 
glass  ware,  as  brought  forth  repeated  expressions  of 
surprise  every  time  he  was  told  that  they  were 
the  common  appendages  of  our  caravanseras.  The 
good  folks  of  the  inn,  who,  like  most  people  in 
England,  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
nothing  can  be  too  hot  for  Asiatics,  so  loaded  the 
ambassador's  bed  with  warm  covering,  that  he  had 
scarcely  been  in  bed  an  hour,  before  he  was  obliged 
to  get  out  of  it ;  for  having  during  all  his  life  slept 
on  nothing  but  a  mattress  on  the  bare  ground,  he 
found  the  heat  insupportable,  and,  in  this  state,  he 
walked  about  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  night,  with 
all  the  people  of  the  inn  following  him  in  procession, 
and  unable  to  divine  what  could  be  his  wishes. 

"  One  of  the  public  coaches  was  hired  to  convey 
his  servants  to  London  ;  and  when  four  of  them  had 
got  inside,  having  seated  themselves  cross-legged, 
they  would  not  allow  that  there  could  be  room  for 
more,  although  the  coach  was  calculated  to  take  six. 
They  armed  themselves  from  head  to  foot  with  pistols, 
swords,  and  each  a  musket  in  his  hand,  as  if  they 
were  about  to  make  a  journey  in  their  own  country  ; 
and  thus  encumbered,  notwithstanding  every  assur  - 
ance  that  nothing  could  happen  to  them,  they  got 
into  the  coach.  His  excellency  himself  greatly  en- 
joyed the  novelty  of  a  carriage,  and  was  delighted 
at  the  speed  with  which  we  travelled,  particularly  at 
night,  when  he  perceived  no  diminution  of  it, 
although  he  was  surprised  that  all  this  was  done 
without  a  guide.  We  were  met  at  two  posts  from 
London  by  two  gentlemen  of  the  foreign  office,  who 
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greeted  him  on  his  arrival ;  but  he  grew  very  anxious 
as  we  })roceeded,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  out  for 
an  IsiahbaU,  or  a  deputation  headed  by  some  man  of 
distinction,  which,  after  the  manner  of  his  own 
country,  he  expected  would  be  sent  to  meet  him. 
In  vain  we  assured  him  that  no  disrespect  was  in- 
tended, and  that  our  modes  of  doing  honour  to 
ambassadors,  were  different  from  those  of  Persia  ; 
our  excuses  seemed  only  to  grieve  him  the  more  ; 
and  although  to  a  foreigner  the  interests  of  the  road 
greatly  increased  as  we  approached  the  city,  yet  he 
requested  to  have  both  the  glasses  of  the  carriage 
drawn  up,  for  he  said  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  nature  of  such  an  entry,  which  appeared  to  him 
more  like  smuggling  a  bale  of  goods  into  a  town, 
than  the  reception  of  a  public  envoy.  As  for  three 
of  his  servants  who  followed  us  in  a  chaise  behind, 
they  had  nearly  suffocated  themselves  ;  for,  by  way 
of  experiment,  they  had  put  up  all  the  glasses,  and 
then  when' they  wished  it,  could  not  put  them  down, 
so  tliat  they  were  quite  exhausted  for  want  of  fresh 
air. 

"  He  who  had  witnessed  the  marner  in  which  our 
ambassadors  had  been  received  in  Persia,  particularly 
the  lev^e  en  masse  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  sent 
out  to  meet  him  at  every  place  where  he  stopped,  was 
surprised  to  see  the  little  notice  tliat  he  himself,  in 
the  same  situation  in  England,  had  attracted,  and  the 
total  independence  of  all  ranks  of  people. 

"  Although  he  found  a  fine  house  and  a  splendid 
establishment  ready  to  receive  him  in  London,  and 
although  a  line  collation  was  laid  out  upon  the  raorn- 
i)ig  of  his  arrival,  nothing  could  revive  his   spirits,  so 
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much  had   he  been  disappointed  at  the  mode  of  his 
reception. 

"  On  his  return  to  Persia,  the  king,  to  requite  his 
services,  raised  hira  to  the  dignity  of  Khan,  which  is 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  Pasha  in  Turkey.  During 
his  travels,  he  collected  considerable  information  re- 
specting the  manners  and  customs  of  the  nations  he 
had  visited,  and  the  arts  cultivated  by  them  He 
has  written  an  extensive  narrative  of  his  travels  in 
India,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  England,  to  which  the 
King  of  Persia  has  given  the  pompous  title  of  Hairet- 
nameh,  the  Book  of  Wonders. 


THE  JEW'S  LEAP. 

When  Captain  Riley  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  in  1815,  among  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties he  and  his  fellow  suiFerers  had  to  encounter, 
in  their  journey  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Mogadore,  was 
a  frightful  pass  called  the  Jew's  Leap.  The  path 
was  not  more  than  two  feet  wide  ;  in  one  place  it 
broke  off  in  a  precipice  of  some  hundred  feet  deep, 
to  the  sea.  The  smallest  slip  of  the  mule  or  camel 
would  liave  plunged  it  and  its  rider  down  the  rocks 
to  inevitable  and  instant  death,  as  there  was  no  bush 
or  any  thing  to  lay  hoJd  of,  by  which  a  man  might 
save  his  life.  Many  fatal  accidents  have  happened 
there,  and  one  in  particular,  which  gave  to  this  terrific 
pass  its  present  name. 

A  company  of  Jews,  six  in  number,  travelling  from 
Santa  Cruz  to  Morocco,  came  to  this  place  with  their 
loaded  mules,  in  the  twilight  after  sunset.  Being 
anxious  to  pass  it  before  night,  they  did  not  take  the 
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precaution  to  look  out,  and  call  aloud,  before  they 
entered  on  it,  for  there  is  a  place  built  at  each  end  of 
this  dangerous  road,  whence  a  person  may  see  if 
others  are  upon  it,  not  being  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length.  A  person  in  hollowing  aloud,  can  be  heard 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  it  is  the  practice  of 
all  who  go  this  way  to  give  the  signal. 

A  company  of  Moors  bad  entered  at  the  other 
end,  going  towards  Santa  Cruz,  at  the  same  time, 
and  they  supposing,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  that  none 
but  themselves  would  dare  to  pass  it  at  that  hour, 
proceeded  without  the  least  precaution.  When  about 
half  way  over,  and  in  a  place  where  there  was  no 
possibility  of  passing  each  other,  or  turning  back 
eiiher  way,  the  parties  met  each  other.  The  Moors 
were  mounted  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  neither  party 
could  retire.  The  Moors  soon  became  outrageous, 
and  threatened  to  throw  the  Jews  down  headlong  ; 
the  Jews,  although  they  had  always  been  treated  as 
slaves,  and  forced  to  submit  to  every  insult  and  indig- 
nity, yet  finding  themselves  in  this  perilous  situation, 
without  the  possibility  of  retiring,  a'hd  unwilling  to 
break  their  necks  merely  to  accommodate  the  Moors, 
determined  to  attempt  to  force  the  passage.  The 
foremost  Jew  dismounted  carefully  over  the  head  of 
his  mule,  with  a  stout  stick  in  his  hand  ;  the  Moor 
nearest  him  did  the  same,  and  came  forward  to  attack 
him  with  his  scymitar.  Both  were  fighting  for  their 
lives,  and  neither  could  retreat  from  the  combat :  the 
Jew's  mule  was  first  thrown  down  the  craggy  steep, 
and  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fall.  The  Jew's  stick 
was  next  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  scyiuitar,  when 
finding  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  save  his  life, 
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he  seized  the  Moor  in  his  arms,  and  springing  oil"  the 
precipice,  both  were  instantly  hurled  down  to  destruc- 
tion. Two  more  of  the  Jews,  and  another  Moor,  lost 
tlieir  lives  in  the  same  way,  together  with  eight  raules. 
The  three  Jews,  who  succeeded  in  escaping,  were 
afterwards  hunted  down  and  killed  by  the  relations  of 
the  Moors  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  pass,  which 
has  ever  since  been  called  the  Jew's  Leap. 

CROSSING  THE  CORDILLERAS. 

The  passage  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  the  winter,  is 
not  so  dangerous  as  that  of  the  Alps,  as  avalanches 
are  unknown,  nor  are  there  any  glaciers  formed  in  the 
Andes>  but  the  traveller  often  suffers  from  the  sudden 
gusts  of  wind,  which  are  both  common  and  violent. 
In  crossing  the  Cordilleras,  the  traveller  has  his  legs 
and  thighs  rolled  round  with  sheep  skins,  and  his 
feet  swathed  with  bandages,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
snow;  armed  with  a  long  pole  to  sound  his  way,  and 
accompanied  by  guides,  carrying  charcoal  and  pro- 
visions, he  enters  on  this  perilous  and  fatiguing 
journey,  and  must,  at  all  hazards,  gain  every  night  a 
casuclia  ;  all  who  wish  to  pass,  at  that  season,  either 
wait  for  a  courier,  or  join  some  other  passenger  who 
is  well  accompanied.  After  toiling  all  day  on  foot, 
sometimes  slipping  on  the  hard  frozen  snow,  and 
obliged  to  hew  steps  to  ascend  by,  and  at  other  times 
plunging  up  to  the  middle  in  loose  drift,  they  are 
obliged  to  pack  themselves  into  a  casucha,  seated, 
for  there  is  seldom  room  enough  to  lie  down  :  in  this 
manner  they  pass  the  night,  warming  themselves  by 
charcoal  fires. 

o 
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The  American  Judge  Prevost,  who  some  few  years 
ago  made  a  journey  across  the  conthient  of  South 
America,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Santiago  de  Ciiili, 
gives  the  following  account  of  liis  passage  across  the 
Cordilleras.  "  The  dangers  and  difficulties  attendant 
on  this  undertaking,"  he  says,  "  were  represented 
to  be  almost  insurmountable,  and  I  armed  myself  at 
all  points  to  encounter  them."  He  procured  a  Spanish 
coach,  with  four  horses,  and  a  postillion  to  each.  He 
was  also  accompanied  by  two  servants  and  two  dra- 
goons. "  Arrived  at  Mendoza,"  he  says,  "  I  hired 
a  muleteer,  who  engaged  to  transport  me  and  my 
baggage  to  Santiago,  and  to  furnish  the  necessary 
number  of  mules,  for  eight  dollars  each  mule.  Two 
mules  were  loaded  with  provisions  for  eight  days,  the 
time  usually  consumed  in  passing  these  mountains ; 
and  the  whole  train  consisted  of  ten  mules.  My 
servants  left  town  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  fol- 
lowed in  the  afternoon,  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Mendoza  ac- 
companied me  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  a  mark  of 
respect  generally  shown  to  a  stranger.  On  leaving 
them,  I  proceeded  with  my  guide  through  a  barren 
tract  of  country,  the  soil  generally  covered  with  low 
shrubs.  Night  soon  overtook  us,  but  still  the  heat 
continued  to  be  excessive  ;  I  felt  the  air  which  had 
passed  over  the  parched  plains  south  of  us,  like  the 
blast  of  a  furnace.  After  travelling  eight  leagues, 
we  turned  ofT  the  road  to  a  small  spring  of  water, 
the  only  one  to  be  found  west  of  Mendoza,  for 
twelve  leagues.  We  found  the  whole  cavalcade  en- 
camped round  a  large  fire,  which  proved  a  useful 
precaution  ;    the  air,  towards  morning,  became  very 
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cold  and  piercing,  and  was  mote  sensibly  felt,  after 
the  heat  of  the  day.  After  suffering  very  much  from 
the  heat,  we  encamped  under  the  shelter  of  the  rocks, 
and  lighted  our  fire  with  the  roots  of  the  prickly 
shrub,  which  spread  along  and  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  tlie  shrub  is  the  only  sign  of  vegetation  at 
this  height.  Our  mules  descended  into  the  valley, 
and  browsed  on  the  moss  and  scanty  herbage  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  In  the  morning  we  entered  the 
passes  called  Las  Galeras,  a  narrow  path  along  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  of  five  hundred  feet,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  rolls  a  torrent.  The  loaded  mules 
scrape  one  side  against  the  rocks,  and  the  soil  on 
which  they  tread  is  a  loose  gravel,  which  constantly 
rolls  beneath  their  feet;  a  man  would  find  it  next  to 
impossible  to  keep  his  footing.  Accidents  are  very 
rare,  but  are  faithfully  recorded  by  the  muleteers,  who 
entertain  the  traveller,  while  he  is  on  his  dangerous 
path,  with  long  accounts  of  unlucky  mules  missing 
their  footing,  and  being  precipitated  into  the  torrent ; 
how  the  rest  of  the  drove  started  and  stopped,  and 
how  they  dreaded  that  some  of  them  would  have 
attempted  to  turn,  which  would  have  been  the  certain 
perdition  of  them  all.  Before  entering  these  pas- 
sages, it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  they  be 
entirely  free  from  obstructions,  as  the  consequence 
of  meeting  a  troop  of  mules  would  prove  the  sacri- 
fice of  one  party.  To  turn  is  impossible  and  to  pass 
a  mule  is  equally  so.  The  muleteers  warn  each  other 
by  shouting,  or  send  forward  one  of  their  party  to 
station  himself  at  the  opposite  entrance. 

"  The  mules  frequently  derange  the  equilibrium  of 
o  2 
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their  loads,  by  striking  against  the  projecting  rocks  ; 
the  muleteer  then  catches  them  with  the  lasso,  and 
covering  their  eyes  with  the  poncho,  adjusts  the  load." 
Another  traveller  describes  the  dangers  of  this 
journey  more  circumslantiailj,  particularly  in  the 
descent  on  the  western  side  ;  he  says,  "Picture  to 
yourself  a  path  about  a  foot  wide,  broken  and  dis- 
jointed by  the  force  of  descending  currents,  whose 
rapidity  is  such  as  to  baffle  all  description,  for  it  is 
impossible  for  the  eye  to  look  at  them  for  a  moment 
•without  being  giddy.  On  the  right  hand  a  wall  of 
rugged  rocks,  with  ever  and  anon  projecting  pieces, 
which,  if  the  traveller  should  chance  to  strike  against, 
both  man  and  beast  must  embrace  instant  death,  by 
being  hurried  headlong  over  a  precipice  of  horrid 
rocks,  into  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  rolling  at  the 
bottom,  and  rushing  on  with  such  indescribable  impe- 
tuosity', as  to  startle  and  confound  the  most  resolute 
and  determined  mind." 


LORD  HERBERT,  OF  CHERBURY. 

The  amiable  and  justly  celebrated  Lord  Herbert, 
of  Clierbury,  after  serving  in  the  low  countries  with 
much  military  honour,  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
a  peace,  to  make  excursions  in  various  parts  of  the 
continent.  In  one  of  these,  from  Venice  to  France, 
he  was  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
officers. 

"The Count Scarnafigi and  I," says  he, "now setting 
forth,  rode  post  all  day,  without  eating  or  drinking  by 
the  way,  the  Count  telling  me  still  we  should  come  to 
a  good  inn  at  night :    it  was  now  twilight  when  the 
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Count  and  I  came  near  a  solitarj  inn,  on  tlie  top  of 
a  mountain;  the  hostess  hearing  the  noise  of  horses, 
came  out,  with  a  child  new  born  on  her  left  arm,  and 
a  rush  candle  in  her  hand  ;  she  presently  knowing 
the  Count  de  Scamafigi,  told  him,  *  Ah,  signor,  you 
are  come  in  a  very  ill  lime,  the  duke's  soldiers  have 
been  here  to  day,  and  have  left  me  nothing  :'  1  looked 
sadly  upon  the  Count,  when  he  coming  near  to  me, 
whispered  me  in  the  ear,  and  said,  '  It  may  be  she 
thinks  we  will  use  her  as  the  soldiers  have  done  ;  go 
you  into  the  house,  and  see  whether  you  can  find 
any  thing;  1  will  go  round  about  the  ])ouse,and 
perhaps!  shall  meet  with  some  duck,  hen,  or  chicken.' 
Entering  thus  into  the  house,  I  found,  among  other 
furniture,  the  end  of  an  old  form,  upon  wiiich 
sitting  down,  the  hostess  cartie  towards  me  with  a  rush 
candle, and  said, '  I  protest, before  God,  thatit  is  true, 
which  I  told  the  Count,  here  is  nothing  to  eat ;  but 
you  are  a  gentleman,  methinks  it  is  a  pity  you  should 
want  ;  if  you  please,  I  will  give  you  some  milk 
into  a  wooden  dish  I  have  here.'  This  unexpected 
kindness  made  that  impression  on  me,  that  I  re- 
member I  was  never  so  tenderly  sensible  of  any  thing  ; 
my  answer  was,  *  God  forbid  that  I  should  take 
away  the  milk  from  the  child  I  see  in  thy  arras  ;  how- 
beit,  I  shall  take  it  all  my  life  for  the  greatest 
piece  of  charity  that  I  ever  heard  of;'  and  there- 
withal giving  her  a  pistole,  or  a  piece  of  gold  of 
fourteen  shillings,  Scamafigi  and  I  got  on  horse- 
back again,  and  rode  another  post,  and  came  to  an 
inn,  where  we  found  very  coarse  cheer,  yet  hunger 
made  us  relish  it." 
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WEBBE. 


"  Edward  Webbe,  an  Englishman  boine,"  as  he 
styles  himself  in  a  very  rare  little  volume,  which  con- 
tains an  account  of  his  adventures,  was  a  great 
traveller  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  made  two  journeys  to  Russia  ;  he  was  carried  as 
a  slave  to  KaiFa,  by  the  Tartars,  and  to  Persia  by 
the  Turks  ;  and  he  visited  Jerusalem,  Constantinople, 
and  Grand  Cairo.  Near  the  latter  city  he  saw  seven 
large  mountains,  pointed  like  a  diamond,  and  built 
in  Pharo's  time,  to  keep  his  corn  ;  and  it  was  out  of 
these,  he  says,  that  Joseph's  brethren  loaded  their 
asses.  This  appropriation  of  the  pyramids  is  at  least 
novel,  and  is  peculiar  to  Webbe,  who  also  saw  the 
place  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  children  of  Israel 
passed  over.  But  the  strangest  of  all  the  strange 
sights  that  our  traveller  beheld,  was  in  Ethiopia.  "  I 
liave  seen,"  says  he,  "  in  a  place  like  a  parke,  adjoining 
to  Prester  John's  Court,  three  score  and  seventeene 
unicornes  and  elephants,  all  alive,  at  one  time,  and 
they  were  so  tame,  that  I  have  played  with  them  as 
one  would  playewith  young  lambes."  Purchas,  who 
has  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  unicorn,  seems 
to  be  staggered  only  by  the  number;  and  calls 
Webbe,  rather  unceremoniously,  a  "  mere  fabler." 

PERSONAL  SAFETY  IN  ITALY. 

An  English  traveller  in  Italy,  thus  writes  to  one 
of  his  friends  :  "  I  am  in  one  of  the  most  populous 
cities  of  Italy.     A  young  lady,  whom  I  accompanied 
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home  from  a  party,  says  to  me, '  Go  back  the  same 
way ;  do  not  cross  over  at  the  end  of  the  street ; 
that  is  a  lonely  place.'     I  travel  from  Milan  to  Pavia 
to  see  the  celebrated  Scarpa.     I  fix  the  lime  of  my 
departure  at  five  o'clock  ;  it  is  two  hours  before  sun- 
rise ;  my  driver  very  coolly  refuses  to  put  his  horses 
to  the  carriage.     At  first  I  could  not  comprehend 
this  absurdity,  but,  at  last,  I  understand  he  is  afraid 
of  being  plundered  by  the  way.     I  arrive  at  Lucca  ; 
a   crowd  of  people  stopping  the  road,  I  asked  the 
cause.     A  man  coming  from  vespers  had  ju«t  been 
murdered,  being  stabbed  with  a  dagger  in  threeplaces  : 
when  the  murderer  struck  his  victim,  he  exclaimed, 
*  at   length  the  gens-d'armes   are   gone,   who  have 
stood  in  my  way  these   three  years!'  and  he  went 
oflf  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his   hand.     I  came  to 
Genoa.  *  It  is  strange,'  said  the  chief  magistrate  to  me, 
'two  and  thirty  French  gens-d'armes  maintained  the 
public  security  ;  now  we  have  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  our  own  people,  and  murders  are  every  where 
committed.'    I  go  to  the  opera  ;  as  1  return  home,  I 
see  that  every  body  is  on  his   guard.     The  young 
men  have  thick  sticks,  all  walk  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  bound  in  a  half  circle  round  the  corners. 
In  the  pit,  people  affect  to  say  aloud,  that  they  never 
carry  money  about  them.   While  I  was  in  ganison  at 
Novarra,  I  observed  two  things  ;  that  treasures  were 
often  found  in  the  country,  which  had  been  concealed 
by  robbers,  who  had  been  overtaken  by  death,  before 
they  could  discover  them  to  their  comrades :  and, 
that  people,  when  attacked  in  the  city  by  robbers, 
took  care  not  to  call  out  *  thieves  !'  in  which  case 
nobody  would  have  come  to  their  help,  but  *firel' 
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on  which  everj  person  hastens  to  the  spot.  Pru- 
dent people  are  deeply  impressed  with  these 
dangers.  Travellers  always  form  caravans,  or  take 
an  escort.  For  these  three  centuries,  assassination 
has  descended  as  a  profession  from  father  to  son,  in 
the  mountains  of  Fondi,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Naples  ;  Piedmont  is  full  of  peasants  who  have 
notoriously    enriched    themselves   by  assassination. 

The  postmaster  at  B has  a  similar  reputation; 

and  if  you  lived  in  the  country,  you  would  also  have 
some  respect  for  a  scoundrel  who  has  your  life  in  his 
power  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  I  wished  to 
see  certain  meadows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna, 
which  are  stated  to  be  mowed  eighteen  times  in  a 
year.  I  was  referred  to  a  farmer  in  the  district ;  as 
we  were  walking  about,  I  showed  him  four  men  lying 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  near  the  road.  'Those  are 
robbers,'  said  he.  Perceiving  my  astonishment,  he 
told  me  that  he  was  regularly  attacked  in  his  farm 
every  year.  The  last  time,  the  attack  had  lasted  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  there  was  an  inces- 
sant fire  of  musquetry.  Despairing  of  success,  the 
robbers  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  stables,  but  in  this 
attempt  a  musket  ball  struck  the  leader  in  the  fore- 
head, and  the  band  retired,  promising,  however,  to 
corae  again." 

TWEDDELL. 

The  name  of  Tweddell  is  familiar  to  every  scholar; 
and  had  he  lived,  there  are,  perhaps,  few  countries 
in  the  world  that  would  have  been  strangers  to  his 
name,  to  his  talents,  and  to  his  enterprising  spirit. 
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This  accomplished  scholar  had  scarcely  finished  his 
classical  studies,  in  which  he  was  greatly  distin- 
guished, than  he  set  out  on  his  travels  with  such 
talents,  and  such  a  spirit  of  research,  as  promised  a 
rich  harvest  of  discovery.  He  left  England  in  1795, 
and  first  proceeded  to  Hamburgh  ;  he  then  visited 
Switzerland,  the  North  of  Europe,  and  various  coun- 
tries in  the  East,  till  his  arrival  in  the  provinces  of 
Greece.  After  visiting  several  of  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  he  resided  four  months  in  Athens,  ex- 
ploring, with  restless  ardour,  and  faithfully  delineating 
the  remains  of  art  and  science  discoverable  amidst 
her  sacred  ruins,  until  he  was  seized  with  a  sickness, 
and  after  lingering  a  few  days,  died,  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1799,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  of 
Theseus. 

As  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Tweddell  had  amassed 
large  materials  for  publication,  the  learned  world 
anxiously  expected  the  result  of  his  labours  ;  but 
although  his  manuscripts  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who  de- 
spoiled the  Parthenon,  yet  none  of  them  came  into 
the  hands  of  his  friends. 

When  Dr.  Clarke  was  at  Athens,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and,  with  his  characteristic 
activity  and  benevolence,  took  considerable  pains  to 
provide  a  proper  covering  for  the  grave  of  Tweddell. 
Large  blocks  of  Pentelican  marble  from  the  Par- 
thenon, which  had  been  sawed  from  the  bas-relief 
intended  for  Lord  Elgin,  were  then  lying  in  the 
Acropolis  ;  one  of  these  was  procured,  and  when  the 
Doctor  left  Athens,  every  thing  seemed  likely  to 
succeed  according  to  his  wishes.     Some  difficulties, 
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however,  arose  on  his  departure  ;  at  length,  by  tl>e 
exertions  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Fiott  of  St.  John's 
College,  they  were  overcome.  The  Disdar  offered  to 
sell  any  marble  in  the  Acropolis ;  but  Athens  could 
not  furnish  means  to  remove  one  thence,  on  account 
of  the  size ;  at  last,  by  examining  private  houses, 
a  slab  was  found,  in  the  house  of  an  Albanian, 
of  convenient  thickness;  it  was  purchased,  and, 
after  two  days  labour,  it  was  dragged  up  and 
placed  in  the  temple.  Excellent  masons  as  these 
good  folks  were  formerly,  yet  no  instruments  were  to 
be  found  in  modern  Athens  to  polish  or  plane  it ; 
ajid  it  was  hammered  as  smooth  as  they  could  make 
it.  A  Greek  inscription,  written  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Walpole  of  Cambridge,  was  cut  in  the  marble,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation. 

"Sleep'st  thou  among  the  dead?  Then  hast  thouculld 
In  vain  fair  learning's  flowers  ;   the  Muse  in  vain 

Smil'd  on  thy  youth.     Yet  but  thy  mortal  mould 
Hides  this  daik  tomb  ;  thy  soul  the  heavens  contain. 

"  To  us,  who  now,  our  friendship  to  record. 

O'er  thee,  pale  friend  1   the  tears  of  niem'ry  shed. 

Sweet  solace  'tis,  that  here  thy  bones  are  stored, 
That  dust  Athenian  strews  a  Briton's  head." 


RELIC  HUNTERS. 

"  Before  I  quitted  Athens,"  says  Mr.  Laurent, 
who  made  an  interesting  tour  through  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  1808,  "  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that 
it  is  proper  that  the  magnificent  works  of  the    Greek 
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sculptors  should  be  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  a 
nation  fond  of  art,  rather  than  be  left  exposed  to  the 
senseless  furv  of  the  Turks,  the  depredations  of  pri- 
vate collectors,  and  the  insults  of  ignorant  travellers. 
Hardly  do  any  travellers  quit  the  Acropolis  without 
clipping  from  its  ruonumenls  some  relic  to  carryback 
to  their  ov-^n  country  ;  indeed,  this  rage  for  destroying 
has  been  carried  so  far,  that  the  elegant  Ionic  capitals 
have  nearly  disappeared,  and  not  one  of  the  Carya- 
tides now  stands  entire.  The  last  time  1  visited  the 
citadel,  I  was  much  displeased  at  seeing  an  English 
traveller,  in  the  uniform  of  a  naval  officer,  standing 
upon  the  base  of  one  of  the  Caryatides,  clinging  with 
his  left  arm  round  the  column,  while  his  right  hand, 
provided  with  a  hard  and  heavy  pebble,  was  en- 
deavouring to  knock  off  the  only  remaining  nose 
of  those  six  beautifully  sculptured  statues.  I  ex- 
erted my  eloquence  in  vain  to  preserve  this  monument 
of  art." 


A  HOAX. 

When  M.  Caillaud,  the  French  mineralogist,  was 
travelling  in  Egypt,  he  one  day  indulged  his  genius 
in  sporting  with  the  penetration  and  antiquarian 
knowledge  of  a  contemporary  traveller,  then  at 
Thebes  ;  a  gentleman  well  informed  in  matters  of 
general  observation,  but  not  generally  skilled  in  the 
finer  shades,  and  more  precise  discrimination,  of  pro- 
found research.  M.  Caillaud  instructed  an  Arab  to 
present  him  with  a  pipe,  on  which  had  been  engraven, 
with  some  art,  several  hieroglyphical  characters. 
This  amateur  of  rarities  was  a  stranger  to  the  bjr- 
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chante  pipes  commonly  used  in  Abyssinia ;  he  exa- 
mined the  pipe  with  great  care,  and  conceiving  it  to 
be  an  object  extremely  interesting,  became  an  eager 
purchaser,  and  gave  the  mysterious  Bedouin  thirty 
dollars  for  what  was  not  worth  accepting. 


MRS.  BENDYSH. 

Mrs.  Bendysh,  the  eccentric  granddaughter  of  the 
Protector,  was  once  travelling  in  a  stage  coach,  when 
being  unknown  to  her  fellow  travellers,  a  violent  dis- 
pute arose  respecting  the  merits  of  the  Protector,  in 
which  Mrs.  B.  did  not  fail  to  take  a  prominent  part. 
The  opponent,  a  gentleman,  was  as  hot  and  as  violent 
as  the  lady ;  and  if,  towards  the  end  of  the  stage, 
their  anger  subsided,  it  was  not  for  want  of  wrath, 
or  words,  to  keep  it  up,  but  for  want  of  breath,  to 
give  it  utterance.  After  they  went  out  of  the  coach, 
and  had  taken  some  refreshment,  the  old  lady  very 
calmly  and  respectfully  desired  to  speak  apart  with 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  her  opponent  in  the 
dispute.  When  she  had  liim  alone,  she  told  him, 
with  great  composure,  "he  had,  in  the  grossest  man- 
ner, belied  and  abused  the  most  pious  man  that  ever 
lived  ;  that  Cromwell's  blood,  which  flowed  in  her 
veins,  would  not  allow  her  to  pass  over  the  indignities 
cast  on  his  memory,  in  her  presence  ;  that  %lie  could 
not  handle  a  sword,  but  she  could  fire  a  pistol  as  well 
as  he  j  and  that  she  demanded  immediate  satisfaction 
to  the  injured  honour  of  her  family."  The  gentle- 
man was  exceedingly  amazed  at  the  oddness  of  this 
address,  but  as  he  happened  to  carry  about  him 
good  sense  enough  to  teach  him  how  to  act  on  the  oc- 
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casion,  he  immediately  told  her,  "  there  were  many 
great  qualities  in  Oliver  which  he  honoured  as  much 
as  she  could  ;  that  if  he  had  known  or  suspected  her 
relationship  to  hira,  he  would  not  have  said  a  word  on 
the  subject  to  give  her  offence  ;  and  that  he  sincerely 
asked  her  pardon."  This  submisssion  completely 
satisfied  her,  and  they  finished  their  journey  with 
much  pleasure  and  good  humour  ;  but  St.  Oliver  was 
was  not  again  brought  on  the  tapis. 

As  the  whole  of  Mrs.  B.'s  personal  economy  was 
not  of  the  common  order,  her  hours  of  visiting  were 
generally  out  of  the  common  season.  She  would 
very  frequently  come  to  visit  at  nine  or  ten  at  night, 
and  sometimes  later,  if  the  doors  were  not  shut  up. 
On  such  visits  she  generally  stayed  till  about  one 
in  the  morning.  Such  late  visits,  in  sober  times, 
were  considered  by  her  friends  as  highly  inconve- 
nient, yet  nobody  complained  of  them  to  her.  The 
respect  she  universally  commanded,  gave  her  a  licence 
in  this,  and  many  other  irregularities.  She  would, 
on  her  visits,  drink  wine  in  great  plenty,  and  the 
wine  used  to  put  her  tongue  into  very  brisk  motion. 

There  was  an  old  mare  which  had  been  the  faithful 
companion  of  Mrs.  B.'s  adventures  and  misadventures, 
during  many  years.  The  old  mare  and  her  ma- 
noeuvres were  as  well  known  at  Yarmouth,  as  the  old 
lady.  On  this  mare  she  generally  was  mounted ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  her  life,  the  mare  was 
trained  to  draw  a  chaise,  in  which  Mrs.  B.  often 
seated  herself. 

Mrs.  B.  never  would  suffer  a  servant  to  attend  her 
in  these  night  visits  ;  "  God,"  she  said,  "  was  her 
guard,  and  she  would  have  no  other."  Her  dress  on 
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these  visits,  though  it  was  in  a  taste  of  her  own,  was 
always  grave  and  handsome.  At  about  one  in  the 
morning  (for  she  hardly  ever  finished  her  round  of 
visits  sooner),  she  used  to  put  herself  on  the  top  of 
her  mare,  or  into  the  chaise,  and  set  off  on  her  re- 
turn. When  the  mare  began  to  move,  Mrs.  B.  began 
to  sing  a  psalm,  or  one  of  Watts's  hymns,  in  a  very 
loud,  but  not  a  very  harmonious  key.  And  thus  the 
two  old  souls,  the  mare  and  her  mistress,  one  gently 
trotting,  and  the  other  loudly  singing,  jogged  on 
the  length  of  a  short  mile  from  Yarmouth,  which 
brought  them  home. 


GOLDSMITH. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  Goldsmith  travelled 
on  foot  through  great  part  of  Europe.  He  had  left 
England  with  very  little  money,  and,  being  of  a 
philosophical  turn,  and  at  that  time  possessing  a 
body  capable  of  sustaining  every  fatigue,  with  a 
heart  not  easily  terrified  at  danger,  he  became  an 
enthusiast  in  the  design  he  had  formed  of  seeing  the 
manners  of  different  countries.  He  had  some  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language,  and  of  music  ;  and 
he  played  tolerably  well  on  the  German  flute ;  which, 
from  an  amusement,  became  at  times  the  means 
of  subsistence.  His  learning  produced  him  an 
hospitable  reception  at  most  of  the  religious  houses, 
and  his  music  made  him  welcome  to  the  peasants  of 
Flanders,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  "Whenever 
I  approached,"  he  used  to  say,  "  a  peasant's  house 
towards  night- fall,  I  played  one  of  my  most  merry  tunes, 
and  tliat  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  sub- 
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sistence  for  the  next  day  ;  but,  in  truth,"  his  constant 
expression,  "  I  must  own,  whenever  I  attempted  to 
entertain  persons  of  a  higher  rank,  they  always 
thought  my  performance  odious,  and  never  made  me 
any  return  for  my  endeavours  to  please  them." 

On  Goldsmith's  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  was  recom- 
mended as  a  proper  person  for  a  travelling  tutor  to  a 
young  man,  who  had  been  unexpectedly  left  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  by  his  uncle,  formerly  an 
eminent  pawnbroker  near  Holboru.  This  youth, 
who  had  been  articled  to  an  attorney,  on  coming  to 
his  fortune,  determined  to  see  the  world ;  but,  on 
liis  engaging  with  his  preceptor,  made  a  condition, 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  govern  himself;  and 
Goldsmith  soon  found  his  pupil  understood  the  art 
of  directing  in  money  concerns  extremely  well,  as 
avarice  was  his  prevailing  passion.  His  questions 
were  usually,  how  money  might  be  saved  ?  and  which 
was  the  least  expensive  course  of  travel  ?  whether 
any  thing  could  be  bought  that  would  turn  to  ac- 
count when  disposed  of  again  in  London  ?  Such 
curiosities  on  the  way  as  could  be  seen  for  nothing, 
he  was  ready  enough  to  look  at ;  but,  if  the  sight 
of  them  was  to  be  paid  for,  he  usually  asserted,  that 
he  had  been  told  they  were  not  worth  seeing. 
He  never  paid  a  bill  that  he  would  not  observe  how 
amazingly  expensive  travelling  was  ;  and  all  this, 
though  he  was  not  yet  twenty-one.  During  Goldsmith's 
continuance  in  Switzerland,  he  assiduously  cultivated 
his  poetical  talents,  of  which  he  had  given  some 
striking  proofs  while  at  the  College  of  Edinburgh. 
It  was  hence  he  sent  the  first  sketch  of  his  de- 
lightful poem,  called  the  Traveller,  to  his  brother, 
p  2 
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the  clergyman  in  Ireland,  who,  giving  up  fame  and 
fortune,  had  retired,  with  an  aimable  wife,  to  hap- 
piness and  obscurity,  on  an  income  of  only  o£'40 
a  year.  From  Geneva,  Goldsmith  and  his  pupil 
visited  the  south  of  France  ;  where  the  young  man, 
upon  some  disagreement  with  his  preceptor,  paid 
him  the  small  part  of  his  salary  which  was  due,  and 
embarked  at  Marseilles  for  England.  Our  wanderer 
was  left  once  more  upon  the  world  at  large,  and 
passed  through  a  variety  of  difficulties  in  traversing 
the  greatest  part  of  France.  At  length,  his  curiosity 
being  satiated,  he  bent  his  course  towards  England, 
and  arrived  at  Dover,  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
1758,  with  scarcely  a  shilling  in  his  pocket. 

HORACE'S  JOURNEY  TO  BRUNDUSIUM. 

The  journey  to  Brundusium,  which  gave  rise  to 
Horace's  entertaining  narrative,  originated  from  a 
desire  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  Octavius 
Caesar  and  Mark  Antony,  who  had  long  been  rivals 
for  power  and  empire.  Meccenas  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  his  friendly  plan,  and  most  probably 
persuaded  Horace,  the  mutual  friend  of  Octavius 
and  himself,  to  join  the  party,  and  add  his  interest 
to  that  of  their  other  friends.  The  poet  quitted 
Rome  in  company  with  Heliodorus,  a  learned 
rhetorician,  and  rested  the  first  night  at  Aricia  (now  La 
Riccia)  where  they  were  not  very  well  accommo- 
dated. From  thence,  says  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  whose 
elegant  version  of  this  journey  we  adopt,  he  con- 
tinued his  journey  to  Appi  Forum,  which  derived 
its  name  from  Appius  Claudius,  the  founder  of  the 
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celebrated  Via  Appia,  on  which  this  place  was 
situated.  Here  passengers  embarked  on  board 
vessels,  which  conveyed  them  on  a  canal,  called 
Decennovium,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Terracina ; 
and  here  our  travellers  had  doubtless  good  reason  to 
complain  of  the  badness  of  the  water,  the  croaking 
of  the  frogs,  and  the  impertinence  of  the  boatmen. 
The  poet  has  thus  humourously  described  his  ad- 
ventures at  this  halting  place. 

"  The  night  o'er  earth  now  spread  her  dusky  shade, 
And  through  tlie  heavens  her  starry  train  display'd. 
What  time,  between  the  slaves  and  boatman  rise, 
Quarrels  of  clamorous  route.     The  boatman  cries, 

*  Step  in,  my  masters  ;'  when,  with  open  throat, 

*  Enough,  you  scoundrel!  will  you  sink  the  boat  ?* 
Thus,  while  the  mule  is  harness'd,  and  we  pay 
Our  freight,  an  hour  in  wrangling  slips  away. 
The  fenny  frogs,  with  croakings  hoarse  and  deep. 
And  gnats,  loud  buzzing,  drive  away  our  sleep. 
Drench'd  in  the  lees  of  wine,  the  wat'ry  swain, 
And  passenger,  in  loud  alternate  strain, 

Chaunt  forth  the  absent  fair  who  warms  his  breast. 

Till  weary' d  passenger  retires  to  rest. 

Our  clumsy  bargeman  sends  his  mule  to  graze, 

And  the  toi^h  cable  to  a  rock  belays. 

Then  snores  supine  ;  but  when,  at  rising  light. 

Our  boat  stood  still,  up  starts  a  hair-brain'd  wight. 

With  sallow  cudgel  breaks  the  bargeman's  pate. 

And  bangs  the  mule  at  a  well-favour'd  rate." 

Liberated,  at  length,  from   such  accommodations, 
and  from  such  companions,  with  what  joy  did  the 
travellers  refresh  themselves  at  the  pure  streams  of 
p  3 
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Feronia's  fountain  ;  and  with  what  anxiety  did  they 
anticipate  the  meeting  of  Mecaenas  and  Cocceius 
at  Anxur. 

"  At  ten,  Feronia,  we  thy  fountain  gain  ; 
There  land,  and  bathe  ;  then,  after  dinner,  creep 
Three  tedious  miles,  and  climb  the  rocky  steep. 
Whence  Anxur  shines.     Meceenas  was  to  meet 
Cocceius  here,  to  settle  things  of  weight ; 
For  they  had  oft  in  embassy  been  join'd. 
And  reconciled  the  masters  of  mankind." 

At  Anxur,  better  known  in  modem  times  by  the 
name  of  Terracina,  Mecaenas,  accompanied  by  Coc- 
ceius and  Capito  Fonteius,  joined  Horace  and  his 
friend  Heliodorus.  Fonteius  Caj)ito,  whom  the 
poet  describes,  was  a  man,  f actus  adunguem,  of  the 
most  polished  and  accomplished  manners,  and  a 
friend  to  Antony. 

"  Here  while  I  bath'd  my  eyes  with  cooling  ointment. 
They  both  arriv'd,  according  to  appointment. 
Fonteius  too,  a  man  of  worth  approv'd. 
Without  a  rival,  by  Antonius  lov'd." 

Passing  through  the  town  of  Fundi,  where,  not 
without  ridicule,  they  took  leave  of  the  Praetor, 
Aufidius  Luscus,  they  proceeded  to  the  town  of  the 
Mamurrae,  having  Murena  as  iheir  host,  and  Capito 
as  their  restaurateur. 

"  Laughing,  we  leave  an  entertainment  rare. 
The  paltry  pomp  of  Fundi's  foolish  may-or. 
The  scrivener  Luscus  ;  now  with  pride  e  late. 
With  incense  fum'd,  and  big  with  robes  of  state. 
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From  tlience  our  weary'd  troop  at  FormiaB  rests, 
Murena's  lodgers,  and  Fonteius'  guests." 

The  morning  sun  of  the  ensuing  day  shone  pro- 
pitiously upon  the  travellers  at  Sinuessa,  and  added 
Plotius,  Varius,  and  Virgilius,  to  their  party.  With 
what  natural  joy,  friendship,  and  affection,  does 
Horace  express  himself  on  this  happy  meeting !  with 
no  poetical  jealousy,  but  with  the  pure  emanations 
of  a  feeling  heart. 

"  Next  rising  mom,  with  double  joy  we  greet, 
When  we  with  Plotius,  Varius,  Virgil,  meet. 
Pure  spirits  these  ;  tlie  world  no  purer  knows  ; 
For  none  my  heart  with  such  affection  glows." 

From  Sinuessa,  the  learned  junto  proceeded,  on 
tine  Appian  Way,  to  the  next  station  of  Pons 
Campauus,  where  the  officers,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  parochi,  supplied  them  with  salt  and 
wood.  Thence  they  continued  their  route  to  Capua, 
■wiere  both  travellers  and  mules  rested.  Mecaenas 
weut  to  play  j  Horace  and  Virgil,  to  sleep. 

*'  ¥ear  the  Campanian  bridge  that  night  we  lay, 

Wiere  public  officers  our  charges  pay. 

Early  next  mom  to  Capua  we  came, 

Mecaenas  goes  to  tennis,  hurtful  game 

To  a  weak  appetite  and  tender  eyes  ; 

So  down  to  sleep  with  Virgil,  Horace  lies." 

Their  next  halting-place  was  at  Caudium,  where 
they  were  hospitably  received  at  the  noble  villa  of 
Cocceius,  situated  above  the  Candian  tavern. 

The  poet  now  takes  an  opportunity  of  relating, 
with  humour,  a  squabble  that  took  place  between 
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Messius  and  Sarmentus.  The  party  then  proceeds 
to  Beneventum,  where  the  too  attentive  host  set 
his  house  on  fire  by  roasting  a  dish  of  lean  thrushes. 

"At  our  next  iun  our  host  was  almost  burn'd. 
While  some  lean  thrushes  at  the  fire  he  turn'd  y 
Through  his  old  kitchen  rolls  the  god  of  fire, 
And  to  the  roof  the  vagrant  flames  aspire. 
But  hunger  all  our  terrors  overcame, 
We  fly  to  save  our  meat,  and  quench  the  flame." 

Our  travellers  now  approached  the  mountainous 
district  of  Apulia,  and  baited  at  the  village  of  Tri- 
vicus,  where  the  god  of  fire  still  persecuted  them 
with  volumes  of  smoke. 

"  Apulia  now  my  native  mountains  shows, 

Where  the  north  wind  with  nipping  sharpness  blows. 

Nor  could  we  well  have  climb'd  the  steepy  height, 

Did  we  not  at  a  neighbouring  village  bait, 

Where  from  green  wood  the  smothering  flames  ari-ie. 

And  with  a  smoky  sorrow  fill  our  eyes." 

Our  poet  finds  himself  at  a  loss  to  express,  in 
verse,  the  name  of  the  little  town  which  next 
received  them,  and  which  he  places  at  the  distance 
of  twenty-four  miles  from  the  Villa  Trivica,  and 
where  he  again  had  reason  to  complain  of  bad  water ; 
though  the  bread  was  of  so  excellent  a  quality, 
that  travellers  were  accustomed  to  carry  a  supply 
of  it  with  them  to  Cauosa,  where  the  bread  was 
gritty. 

"  In  coaches  thence  at  a  great  rate  we  came 
Eight  leagues,  and  baited  at  a  town,  whose  name. 
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Cannot  in  verse  and  measure  be  exjiress'd. 
But  may  by  marks  and  tokens  well  be  guess'd. 
Its  water,  nature's  cheapest  element, 
Is  bought  and  sold  ;  its  bread  most  excellent, 
Which  wary  travellers  provide  with  care. 
And  on  their  shoulders  to  Canusuim  bea.r  ; 
Whose  bread  is  sandy,  and  its  wealthiest  stream, 
Poor  as  the  town  of  unpoetic  name." 

At  Canosa,  the  travellers  had  the  mortification  to 
lose  Varius,  who  quitted  the  party  with  general 
regret. 

"  Here  Varius  leaves  us,  and  with  tears  he  goes, 
With  equal  tenderness  our  sorrow  flows." 

After  a  tedious  and  wet  journey,  the  travellers 
proceeded  to  Rubi,  now  Rovo,  and,  on  the  next 
day,  reached  Bari,  on  the  sea  coast ;  the  weather 
more  favourable,  the  road  worse. 

"  Onward  to  Rubi  wearily  we  toil'd. 
The  journey  long,  the  road  with  rain  was  spoil'd. 
To  Bari,  fam'd  for  fish,  we  reach'd  next  day. 
The  weather  fairer,  but  much  worse  the  way." 

The  following  station  was  Egnatia,  now  Aguazzo, 
situated  near  the  sea  coast,  where  the  relation  of  a 
miracle,  equal  in  wonder  to  that  annually  performed 
at  Naples  (the  liquifying  of  the  blood  of  St.  Janu- 
arius),  tended  to  amuse  the  travellers. 

"  Then  water-curs'd  Egnatia  gave  us  joke. 
And  laughter  great,  to  hear  the  moon-struck  folk 
Assert,  if  incense  on  their  altars  lay, 
Without  the  help  of  fire  it  melts  away. 
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The  sons  of  circumcision  may  receive 

'I'he  wond'rous  tale  ;  which  I  shall  ne'er  believe. 

From  Egnatia,  the  travellers  continued  their 
route  to  Brundusium,  now  Brundisi,  having  passed 
fifteen  days  on  the  road  ;  how  pleasantly  and  pro- 
fitably need  not  be  questioned,  when  we  recollect 
that  Mecjenas,  Heliodorus,  Plotius,  Varius,  Virgilius, 
and  Horatius,  composed  the  party. 


THE  HONOURABLE  KEPPEL  CRAVEN. 

When  the  Honourable  Keppel  Craven,  in  his  tour 
through  Naples,  in  1818,  had  arrived  at  Brundisi,  he 
was  mistaken  for  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  who 
had  been  expected,  and  thus  was  treated  with  royal 
honours.  He  was  pressed  to  honour  the  monastery 
with  a  visit,  to  which  he  consented. 

"  We  found,"  says  he,  "  the  outward  gate  open, 
and  had  scarcely  passed  the  threshold,  when  the 
Abbess  and  the  elder  portion  of  the  community 
rushed  from  the  inner  court,  and  led,  I  may  ahnost 
say  dragged  me,  into  the  cloisters,  calling  upon  my 
astonished  companions  to  follow,  as  it  was  a  day  of 
exultation  for  the  monastery,  and  all  rules  and  re- 
gulations should  be  dispensed  with.  It  was  evident 
that  the  splendour  of  royalty  once  again  shone  on 
my  brow,  and  that  notwithstanding  my  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  strictest  incognito,  the  distinctions  and 
honours  due  to  the  blood  of  Otho  of  Wittlesbach 
must,  in  this  instance  at  least,  be  rendered  to  his 
descendant,  in  spite  of  his  assumed  humility.  This 
determination  showed  itself  in  a   variety  of  forms. 
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with  such  prolonged  perseverance,  that  the  ludicrous 
effects  which  it  at  first  produced,  were  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  more  serious  sensations  of  impatience  and 
annoyance.  Before  I  could  utter  my  first  protest 
against  the  torrent  of  tedious  distinction,  which  I 
saw  impending  over  my  devoted  head,  I  was  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  pensionaries,  who,  to  the 
number  of  thirty,  presented  me  with  flowers,  and 
squabbled  for  precedence,  in  the  honour  of  kissing 
my  princely  hands.  This  was  by  no  means  the  least 
distressing  ceremony  I  was  to  undergo,  and  for  an 
instant,  I  felt  the  wish  of  exerting  the  prerogatives 
of  royalty,  either  by  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  this 
custom,  or  render  it  more  congenial  by  altering  the 
application  of  it.  I  seized  the  first  opportunity  of 
requesting  my  companions  to  interfere,  in  behalf  of 
my  veracity,  when  I  assured  them  that  I  was  only 
an  English  traveller,  which  my  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, describing  my  name  and  condition,  could 
testify.  The  smile  of  good  humoured  incredulity, 
played  on  the  lips  of  my  auditors,  who  replied,  that 
they  would  not  dispute  my  words,  but  should  not  be 
deterred  by  them  from  giving  way  to  the  joy  which 
ought  to  signalize  a  day  which  must  ever  be  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  their  establishment.  They  added, 
that  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  contend  against 
the  ocular  proofs  they  had  obtained  of  my  quality 
and  birth  ;  and  when  they  enumerated  among  them 
the  air  of  dignity  which  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
conceal,  the  visible  emotion  I  experienced  on  behold- 
ing the  arms  and  pictures  of  my  ancestors  in  their 
church,  and  my  constantly  speaking  Italian,  though 
I  had  affirmed  that  I  was  English,  I  own  that  I  was 
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struck  dumb  by  the  contending  inclinations  to  laugh 
or  be  serious.  My  host,  who  was  brother  to  the 
Lady  Abbess,  begged  I  would  exert  my  complaisance 
so  far  as  not  to  resist  their  wishes,  as  it  would  be 
put  to  a  shorter  trial  by  compliance  than  opposition, 
and  I  therefore  yielded,  after  a  second  solemn  pro- 
testation against  the  distinctions  thus  forced  upon 
me.  These  consisted  in  a  minute  examination  of 
the  whole  monastery,  beginning  with  the  belfrey. 
After  viewing  the  numerous  relics  in  the  monastery, 
I  was  allowed  to  depart,  amidst  the  blessings  of  the 
community  ;  but  another  ordeal  awaited  my  patience, 
in  a  visit  to  a  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns,  who 
were  under  the  special  protection  of  the  vicar,  and 
who  would,  as  he  assured  me,  die  of  jealousy  and 
mortification,  if  I  denied  them  the  same  honour  which 
I  had  conferred  on  those  of  the  Madonna,  degli 
angeli.  Luckily,  the  order  was  poor  ;  and  as  I  had 
not  the  same  claims  on  their  gratitude  and  reverence, 
I  escaped  with  fewer  ceremonies,  and  the  loss  of 
much  less  time. 

"  On  leaving  this  building,  I  found  my  horses  in 
the  street,  where  they  had  been  waiting  a  consider- 
able time  ;  and  while  taking  leave  of  my  companions, 
I  began  to  breathe  at  the  prospect  of  emancipation 
from  all  the  painful  honours  to  which  I  had  fallen  a 
victim,  and  to  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  a  cool 
evening  ride,  when  my  annoyances  were  renewed 
by  a  speech  of  the  commandant,  who,  with  a  solem- 
nity of  tone  and  audibility  of  voice,  calculated  to 
produce  the  deepest  impression  on  a  crowd  of  about 
five  hundred  persons  assembled  around  the  horses, 
informed   me,    that   he    had    hitherto    spared    my 
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feelings,  and  controlled  his  own,  by  avoiding  to  in- 
trude upon  the  privacy  which  I  was  desirous  of 
assuming ;  but  at  the  moment  of  parting,  he  felt 
justified  in  giving  vent  to  a  public  declaration  of 
the  sentiments  of  veneration  and  respect  which 
he  entertained  for  my  family,  and  those  of  gratitude 
he  should  ever  cherish  for  the  truly  dignified  con- 
descension with  which  I  had  treated  him.  I  was 
speechless,  and  scarcely  collected  enough  to  listen 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  harangue  ;  which  informed 
me  that  he  had  communicated  a  telegraphic  account 
of  my  arrival  to  the  commandant  of  the  district, 
and  would  now  transmit  a  similar  notification  of 
my  departure  to  the  commander-in-chief,  to  whom 
he  trusted  I  would  express  my  satisfaction  of  his  con- 
duct. The  last  words  concluded  with  a  genuflexion, 
and  a  kiss  respectfully  imprinted  on  my  hand,  I 
hastily  mounted  my  horse,  and  hurried  from  this 
scene  of  ludicrous  torment,  which,  however,  it  was 
decreed  should  not  terminate  here  ;  for  on  looking 
about  me,  as  I  quitted  the  town-gate,  I  beheld  my 
host  and  the  Sotto  Intendente  on  horse-back  on 
each  side  of  me,  and  found  that  this  singular  infatua- 
tion had  extended  its  power  over  their  minds,  and 
that  they  were  determined  to  accompany  me  as  far 
as  Mesagne,  and  thereby  leave  no  honour  unper- 
formed which  they  could  bestow  on  my  exalted 
rank. 

"  On  reaching  the  open  plain,  I  resolved  to  make 
one  more  eflPort  to  liberate  my  person  from  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  novel  kind  of  persecution,  which 
might,  for  aught  I  knew,  extend  itself  over  the 
remainder  of  my  journey  j  and  after  another  solemn 
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protestation  against  the  name  and  title  thus  forcibly 
imposed  upon  me,  I  conjured  my  two  satellites,  by 
all  that  was  merciful,  to  give  up  their  project  of 
attending  me,  representing  that  the  day  was  far 
advanced,  that  we  could  with  difficulty  reach 
Mesagne  before  dark,  and  that  their  return  might 
consequently  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience, 
if  not  danger.  My  host,  who,  I  then  perceived, 
had  too  liberally  participated  in  the  homage  offered 
me  by  his  sister  in  the  seducing  semblance  of  rosolio 
and  liqueurs,  was  obstinately  bent  on  non-compli- 
ance, and  merely  answered  my  earnest  remonstrances 
by  an  energetic  repetition  of  the  words,  Altezza  e  iiiu- 
tile !  I  concluded,  therefore,  that  all  appeals  to  him 
would  be  fruitless,  and  confined  my  renewal  of  them 
to  his  companion,  whose  involuntary  distortions  of 
countenance,  and  occasional  contortions  of  body, 
induced  me  to  suspect  that  the  motion  of  a  horse 
was  very  uneasy,  if  not  unusual  to  him.  On  my 
observing  that  he  looked  pale  since  we  had  begun 
our  ride,  he  owned  that  he  liad  not  been  on  horse- 
back for  several  years,  that  he  was,  besides,  in  no 
very  robust  state  of  health,  and  that  the  paces  of 
the  animal  he  mounted  were  somewhat  rough  ;  but 
added,  that  he  knew  his  duty  too  well  to  allow  such 
trifling  inconveniences  to  deter  him  from  fulfilling 
it  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  that  he,  therefore,  should 
not  attend  to  my  injunctions  of  returning,  unless 
they  were  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  peremptory 
command,  which,  issuing  from  the  lips  of  royalty, 
he  could  not  presume  to  disobey.  For  once  then  I 
resolved  to  assume  the  dictatorial  tone  of  princely 
authority,  and,  with  as  grave  a  countenance  as  I 
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could  put  on,  ordered  him  to  return  to  Brundisi. 
He  pulled  oif  his  hat,  kissed  my  hand,  and,  after 
expressing  his  thanks  for  my  considerate  conde- 
scension, united  to  many  pious  wishes  for  my  pros- 
perous journey,  he  allowed  me  to  continue  it,  with- 
out further  interruption." 

ADDISON. 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  poetry  in  the  English 
language,  was  actually  sketched  by  Mr.  Addison 
on  Mount  Cenis,  when  returning  from  Italy  to 
Switzerland.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  dated 
Decem^ber  9,  1701,  Mr.  Addison  thus  alluded  to  it. 
"  I  am  now  arrived  at  Geneva,  by  a  very  troublesome 
journey  over  the  Alps,  where  I  have  been  some 
days  together,  *  shivering  among  the  eternal  snow.' 
My  head  is  still  giddy  with  mountains  and  precipices, 
and  you  cannot  imagine  how  much  I  am  pleased 
with  the  sight  of  a  plain,  that  is  as  agreeable  to  me 
at  present,  as  a  shore  was  about  a  year  ago,  after 
our  tempest  at  Genoa.  During  my  voyage  over 
the  mountains,  I  made  a  rhyming  epistle  to  my 
Lord  Halifax,  which,  perhaps,  I  will  trouble  you 
with  a  sight  of,  if  I  do  not  find  it  to  be  nonsense 
upon  a  review.  You  will  think  it,  I  dare  say,  as 
extraordinary  a  thing  to  make  a  copy  of  verses  in 
a  voyage  over  the  Alps,  as  to  write  an  heroic  poem 
in  a  hackney  coach  ;  and  I  believe  I  am  the  first 
that  ever  thought  of  Parnassus  on  Mount  Cenis." 
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MR.  WILLIAM  HUTTON. 

"  Old  men,"  says  the  amiable  but  eccentric  anti- 
quary, Mr.  William  Hutton,  "  are  much  inclined  to 
accuse  youth  of  their  follies  ;  but  on  this  head 
silence  will  become  me,  lest  I  should  be  asked, 
*  What  can  exceed  the  folly  of  that  man,  who,  at 
seventy-eight,  walked  six  hundred  miles  to  see  a 
shattered  wall." 

Yet  such  a  journey  did  Mr.  Hutton  actually 
undertake  and  perform,  in  order  to  inspect  the 
Roman  wall  in  England  ;  the  wonderful  and  united 
work  of  Agricola,  Hadrian,  and  Severus.  Mr.  Hutton 
had  long  contemplated  the  journey,  but  was  dissuaded 
from  it,  until  his  family  agreed  to  visit  the  lakes. 
"  I  procured  for  myself,"  says  Mr.  Hutton,  "  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  walk'mg,  which,  of  all  modes 
of  travelling,  I  prefer.  My  daughter  rode  behind 
her  servant,  and  we  agreed  not  to  impede  each 
other  on  the  way,  but  meet  at  certain  inns  for  refresh- 
ment and  rest.  I  was  dressed  in  black,  a  kind  of 
religious  travelling  warrant,  but  divested  of  assuming 
airs,  and  had  a  budget  of  the  same  colour  and 
materials,  much  like  a  dragoon's  cartouche  box, 
or  postman's  letter  pouch,  in  which  were  deposited 
the  maps  of  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  the 
wall,  with  its  appendages  ;  all  three  taken  out  of 
Gough's  edition  of  the  '  Britannia.'  To  this  little 
pocket  I  fastened,  with  a  strap,  an  umbrella  in  a 
green  case,  for  1  was  not  likely  to  have  a  six  weeks' 
tour  without  wet,  and  slung  it  over  that  shoulder 
which  was  the  least  tired." 
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Mr.  Hutton  began  his  journey  from  Birmingham 
July  14,  1801,  and  returned  to  that  town,  after  a  lapse 
of  thirty-five  days,  during  which  he  had  performed 
a  journey  of  six  hundred  and  one  miles,  with  an 
expenditure  of  forty  guineas.  "  As  so  long  and 
solitary  a  journey  on  foot,"  says  Mr.H.,  "  was  never 
perhaps  performed  by  a  man  of  seventy-eight,  it 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  town,  which  caused  me 
frequently  to  be  stopped  in  the  street  to  ascertain 
the  fact." 


DODWELL. 

Mr.  Dodwell,  whose  Tour  in  Greece  forms  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  on  the  subject,  relates  se  • 
veral  instances  of  the  danger  to  which  travellers  are 
subjected  in  making  classical  researches,  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  degraded  descendents  of  the  most 
polished  nation  in  the  world.  "  On  arriving  near  the 
village  of  Kapourna,"  says  Mr.  D.,  "  I  stopped  to 
copy  an  inscription,  sending  my  attendants  forward, 
to  procure  lodging  and  provisions.  My  attention 
was,however,  soon  attracted  by  the  screams  of  women 
and  children;  and,  on  entering  the  village,  1  found 
the  people  throwing  sticks  and  stones  at  my  servants, 
while  the  Papas  was  encouraging  the  assailants.  At 
length  Logotheti's  man,  on  receiving  a  wound  from 
a  large  stone,  took  the  priest  by  the  beard,  and 
drawing  his  sword,  would  probably  have  endangered 
the  lives  of  all  our  party,  by  some  rash  action,  had 
I  not  arrived  at  that  moment,  and,  by  holding  the 
hand  of  the  Libadiote,  put  an  end  to  the  fray.  The 
Papas,  sensible  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  and 
Q  3 
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pleased  at  my  interference,  exclaimed,  with  a  loud 
voice,  *  Let  there  be  peace  with  all,  and  provide  the 
strangers  with  house  and  food.'  All  appearance  of 
hostility  immediately  vanished  ;  and  after  Logotheti 
had  complained  a  little  of  the  wound  of  his  leg,  and 
the  Papas  had  expressed  his  indignation  at  having 
been  pulled  by  the  beard,  they  sat  quietly  down 
together,  and  smoked  their  pipes." 


SIR  ROBERT  KER  PORTER. 

One  of  the  most  recent  English  travellers  in 
Persia,  is  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  who  left  St.  Peters- 
burgh  in  August,  1817,  and  journeyed  into  Persia 
by  the  route  across  the  Cossack  Steppes,  and  over 
the  mountainous  Caucasus,  to  Tiflis.  His  travels  ex- 
tended through  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  and 
Ancient  Babylonia  ;  and  few  objects  worthy  of  atten- 
tion escaped  his  notice  in  those  countries.  The 
passage  of  the  Caucasus  is  less  dangerous,  on  account- 
of  its  natural  difficulties,  as  from  the  depredations 
of  the  Caucasian  tribes  of  Tartars,  who  infest  these 
mountains,  and  waylay  the  unprotected  traveller. 
While  Sir  Robert  was  journeying  over  these  mountains, 
under  a  Russian  escort.  General  Pozzo  was  nego- 
ciating  with  a  party  of  these  robbers  for  the  recovery 
of  an  unfortunate  European  lady,  who  had  become 
their  prisoner.  The  circumstances  of  her  captivity 
were  peculiarly  distressing.  Her  husband,  who  was 
a  Cossack  officer,  had  left  Kislar  for  this  mountain 
journey,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  a  single  servant, 
without  any  escort  whatever.  The  too  probable 
consequences  of  his  rashness  soon  followed  ;  he  was 
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attacked  by  a  party  of  these  brigands.  His  coach- 
man and  his  servant  were  murdered;  and,before  the 
officer  had  time  for  any  defence,  the  robbers  fired 
into  the  carriage,  and  killed  him  by  the  side  of  his 
wife.  They  then  plundered  the  equipage,  leaving 
the  dead  bodies  on  the  scene  of  murder ;  and  carried 
the  wretched  lady  into  the  mountains,  where  they 
sold  her  to  a  chief,  going  further  into  the  interior. 

WALKING  STEWART.     . 

This  eccentric  gentleman,  who  has  travelled  as 
much,  and  to  as  little  purpose,  as  almost  any 
European,  was  originally  a  writer  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company ;  and  was  employed  for 
some  time,  as  secretary  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot. 
Having  acquired  a  moderate  competence,  he  travelled 
through  every  part  of  the  world,  China  excepted,  and 
that  principally  on  foot,  never  entering  a  carriage, 
except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  When  he 
first  returned  to  this  country,  he  appeared  in  the 
costume  of  an  Annenian,  and  attracted  notice  by  the 
length  of  his  beard.  As  he  was  an  intelligent  man, 
much  was  hoped  from  the  publication  of  his  various 
journies ;  but  he  disdained  the  usual  pursuits  of 
travellers,  constantly  answering  inquiries  as  to  the 
manners,  customs,  &c.  of  the  various  countries  which 
he  visited,  by  stating,  that  his  were  travels  of  the 
mind,  in  order  "  to  ascertain  and  develop  the 
polarity  of  moral  truth  ;"  with  which  title  he  actually 
published  a  volume. 
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BELZONl. 

M.  Belzoni,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for 
some  of  the  most  important  researches  among  the 
antiquities  of  Egypt,  was  induced  to  visit  that  country 
with  tlie  hope  of  turning  his  knowledge  of  hydraulics 
to  good  account.  He  soon,  however,  relinquished 
that  object,  to  prosecute  his  antiquarian  researches, 
which  he  did  with  unexampled  zeal  and  perseverance. 
He  succeeded  in  opening  one  of  the  two  famous 
pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  as  well  as  several  of  the  tombs. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
many  remains  of  antiquity,  till  then  unknown, 
of  the  Kings  at  Thebes,  and  particularly  that  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Psaramuthis,  at 
this  moment  the  principal,  the  most  perfect,  and 
splendid  monument  in  that  country.  Of  the  diffi- 
culties M.  Belzoni  encountered  in  such  a  pursuit,  his 
account  of  penetrating  some  of  the  chambers  of  the 
burial  place  of  the  great  city  of  a  hundred  gates, 
will  give  some  outline. 

"I  often,"  says  he  "  returned  exhausted  and  fa- 
tigued, till,  at  last,  I  became  inured  to  it,  and  indif- 
ferent to  what  I  suffered,  except  from  the  dust,  which 
never  failed  to  choak  my  mouth  and  nose;  and  though, 
fortunately,  I  am  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smelling, 
I  could  taste  that  the  mummies  were  rather  unpleasant 
to  swallow.  After  the  exertion  of  entering  into  such 
a  place,  through  a  passage  of  fifty,  a  hundred,  or 
perhaps  six  hundred  yards,  nearly  overcome,  I  sought 
a  resting  place,  found  one,  and  contrived  to  sit ;  but 
when  my  weight  bore  on  the  body  of  an  Egyptian, 
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it  crushed  like  a  baud-box.  I,  naturally,  had  re- 
course to  my  hands,  to  sustain  my  weight,  but  they 
found  no  better  support ;  so  that  I  sunk  altogether^ 
among  the  broken  mummies,  with  a  crash  of  bones, 
rags,  and  wooden  cases,  which  raised  such  a  dust, 
as  kept  me  motionless  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  waiting 
till  it  subsided  again." 

DR.  CLARKE. 

The  qualifications  for  a  traveller  have  rarely  been 
so  happily  combined,  as  in  the  person  of  Edward 
Daniel  Clarke,  the  gentleman  to  whom  these  Anec- 
dotes have  been  inscribed.  His  inquisitive  genips, 
classical  attainments,  and  scientific  knowledge,  aided 
by  an  unconquerable  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  a  dis- 
position so  amiable  as  to  win  all  hearts,  enabled  him 
to  reap  a  richer  harvest  of  information  in  traversing 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  No  one,  perhaps,  ever  so  nearly 
approached  his  own  definition  of  a  perfect  traveller,  as 
himself.  "  One  that  mustpossess  the  pencil  of  Norden, 
the  pen  of  Volney,  the  learning  of  Pococke,the  per- 
severance of  Bruce,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Savary." 
On  his  return  from  his  extensive  tour,  the  whole  of 
which  is  not  yet  before  the  public.  Dr.  Clarke  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a  most  valu- 
able collection  of  subjects  of  natural  history,  the 
memorials  of  his  travels ;  on  which,  he  was  honoured, 
in  full  senate,  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Unlike 
too  many  travellers,  Dr.  Clarke  trusted  little  to  me- 
mory, but  made  the  most  ample  notes  of  every  thing 
worthy   of   observation ;    feeling  that   accounts    of 
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foreign  countries,  were  onlj  valuable  in  proportion  to 
their  truth ;  hence,  the  marked  care  and  fidelity 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  his  narrative. 

While  this  volunie  of  Anecdotes  was  in  the  press, 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  had  visited  almost  every  clime,  and 
endured  all  those  privations  which  are  the  inseparable 
lot  of  hira  who  travels  in  distant  countries,  fell  a 
victim  to  his  generous  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of 
science.  His  constitution  had  been  much  weakened 
by  travelling ;  and  his  unabating  studies,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  his  health,  at  length  subdued  him. 
He  died,  however,  in  possession  of  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  the  friends  of  science,  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  LITERATURE. 


**  Bid  virtue  and  her  sone  attend, 
Virtue  will  tell  thee,  I'm  her  friend." 

COTTON. 


ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  WRITING. 

The  most  ancient  species  of  writing,  is  that  of  cutting 
on  stone,  as  was  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai.  Moses 
was  the  first  to  give  letters  to  the  Jews,  and  the 
Samaritan  was  no  doubt  the  first  written  language. 
Similar  modes  of  writing  were  afterwards  adopted  by 
other  nations,  and  hard  substances,  such  as  stones 
and  metals,  were  generally  made  use  of  for  edicts. 
Hence  the  celebrated  Laws  of  the.  Twelve  Tables, 
among  the  Romans,  were  so  called,  from  being  written 
or  engraved  on  twelve  slabs  or  tablets  of  brass,  ivory, 
or  oak,  and  hung  np  for  public  inspection.  The  laws 
B   2 
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of  the  Greeks  were  engraven  on  triangular  tables  of 
brass  ;  and  Trithemius  asserts,  that  the  public  monu- 
ments of  France  were  anciently  inscribed  on  silver. 
The  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan,  in  1807,  found  the 
Jews  in  India  in  possession  of  several  tablets  of  brass, 
containing  grants  of  privileges  among  their  ancestors. 
The  ancient  Chaldeans  stamped  or  engraved  their 
astronomical  observations  on  bricks;  and  Montfaucon 
says,  that  in  the  palace  of  Strozzi  at  Rome,  he  saw 
a  book  made  of  marble,  the  leaves  of  which  were 
cut  to  a  wonderful  thinness.  Diogenes  Laertius  tells 
us,  concerning  the  Greek  philosopher  Cleanthes,  that 
"  being  poor,  and  wanting  money  to  buy  paper,  he 
was  accustomed  to  write  the  lectures  and  discoveries 
of  liis  master  Zeno,  on  small  shells." 

Pliny  says,  one  of  the  most  ancient  methods  of 
writing,  was  upon  the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree  ;  and 
afterwards  upon  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  a  mode  of 
writing  still  common  in  the  East.  The  Koran  of 
Mahomraed  was  recorded  at  first  by  his  disciples  on 
palm  leaves,  and  the  shoulder  bones  of  mutton,  and 
kept  in  a  domestic  chest  by  one  of  his  wives.  In 
Tanjore,  and  other  parts  of  India,  the  palmyra  leaf  is 
still  used,  on  which  they  engrave  with  an  iron  style 
or  pen ;  and  so  expert  are  the  natives,  that  they  can 
write  fluently  what  is  spoken  deliberately. 

The  Ceylonese  sometimes  make  use  of  the  palra 
leaf,  and  sometimes  of  a  kind  of  paper  made  of  bark; 
but  most  generally  they  emi)loy  the  leaf  of  the  Tali- 
pot tree.  From  these  leaves,  which  are  of  immense 
size,  they  cut  out  slips  from  a  foot  to  half  a  yard 
long,  and  about  two  inches  broad.  These  slips  are 
smoothed,  and  all  excrescences  pared  o/F  with  a  knife ; 
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^nd  they  are,  without  any  other  preparation,  ready 
for  nse. 

Diodorus  Siculus  affirms,  that  the  Persians  of  old 
wrote  all  their  records  on  skins;  and  Herodotus,  who 
flourished  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  informs  us,  that  sheep  skins 
and  goat  skins  were  made  use  of  in  writing,  by  the 
ancient  lonians.  Mr.  Yeates  even  thinks  it  exceed- 
ingly probable,  that  the  very  autography  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  was  upon  prepared  skins.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  in  1806,  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan 
obtained  from  one  of  the  synagogues  of  the  black 
Jews,  in  the  interior  of  Malayala,  in  India,  a  very 
ancient  manuscript  roll,  containing  the  major  part  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  written  upon  goats'  skin, 
mostly  dyed  red ;  and  the  Cabul  Jews,  who  travel 
annually  into  the  interior  of  China,  remarked  that 
in  some  synagogues  the  law  is  still  found  written  on 
a  roll  of  leather,  not  on  vellum,  but  on  a  soft  flexible 
leather  made  of  goats'  skins,  and  dyed  red. 

Of  the  six  synagogue  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
rolls  (says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townley,  to  whose  valuable 
work  on  biblical  literature,  we  are  much  indebted  for 
the  information  collected  in  this  article),  which  are  all 
at  present  known  in  England,  exclusive  of  those  in 
the  possession  of  the  Jews,  five  are  upon  skins  or 
leather,  and  the  other  upon  vellum.  One  of  these 
is  in  the  Collegiate  Library  at  Manchester,  and  has 
never  been  collated.  It  is  written  upon  basil,  or  brown 
African  skins,  and  measures  in  length  one  hundred 
and  six  feet,  and  is  about  twenty  inches  in  breadth. 
The  letters  are  black,  and  well  preserved  ;  and  the 
whole  text  is  without  points,  accents,  or  marginal 
additions.  b  3 
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The  skins  of  fishes  were  also  sometimes  employed 
for  writing  upon  ;  and  Zonoras  relates,  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  of  Homer  were  written  upon  the  intes- 
tines of  a  serpent,  in  characters  of  gold,  forming  a 
roll  one  hundred  feet  in  length.  This  singular  work 
is  said  to  have  been  consumed  in  the  dreadful  fire 
which  happened  at  Constantinople  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  city,  together  with 
the  library,  containing  twenty  thousand  volumes. 

Writing  on  lead,  was  another  method  in  use  even 
in  the  time  of  Job,  and  at  a  much  later  period. 
Montfaucon  assures  us,  that  in  1699,  he  bought  at 
Rome,  a  book  entirely  of  lead,  about  four  inches 
long,  by  three  inches  wide.  Not  only  the  two  pieces 
which  formed  the  cover,  but  also  all  the  leaves,  in 
number  six,  the  stick  inserted  into  the  rings  which 
lield  the  leaves  together,  the  hinges,  and  the  nails, 
were  all  of  lead,  without  exception.  It  contained 
Egyptian  Gnostic  figures,  and  unintelligible  writing. 

The  "Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod,"  are  also  said 
to  have  been  inscribed  on  a  leaden  table,  carefully 
preserved  in  the  Temple  of  the  Muses,  which  when 
shown  to  Pausanias,  was  almost  entirely  corroded 
through  age. 

It  was  also  an  ancient  practice  to  write  upon  thin 
smooth  planks,  or  tables  of  wood.  Pliny  says,  that 
table  books  of  wood  were  in  use  before  the  time  of 
Homer.  Tiie  Chiticde,  before  the  invention  of  paper, 
engraved  with  an  iron  tool  upon  thin  boards,  or  upon 
bamboo  ;  and  in  the  Sloanian  Library  at  Oxford,  are 
six  specimens  of  Kufic,  or  ancient  Arabic  writing,  on 
boards,  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  six  inches  in 
depth. 
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The  original  manner  of  writing  among  the  ancient 
Britons,  was  by  cutting  the  letters  with  a  knife,  upon 
sticks,  which  were  most  commonly  squared,  and 
sometimes  formed  into  three  sides;  consequently  a 
single  stick  contained  either  four  or  three  lines.  Se- 
veral sticks,  with  writing  upon  them,  were  put  to- 
gether, forming  a  kind  of  frame,  which  was  called 
Peithyen,  or  Elucidator,  and  was  so  constructed,  that 
each  stick  might  be  turn'ed  for  the  facility  of  reading, 
the  end  of  each  running  out  alternately  on  both  sides 
of  the  frame. 

Bishop  Nicholson,  in  his  English  Historical  Li- 
brary, remarks,  "The  Danes  (as  all  other  ancient 
people  of  the  world)  registered  their  more  consider- 
able transactions  upon  rocks,  or  on  parts  of  them, 
hewn  into  various  shapes  and  figures.  On  tliese  they 
engraved  such  inscriptions  as  were  proper  for  their 
heathen  altars,  triumphal  arches,  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, and  genealogical  histories  of  their  ancestors. 
Their  writings  of  less  concern,  as  letters,  almanacks, 
&c.  were  engraven  upon  wood  ;  and  because  beech 
was  most  plentiful  in  Denmark,  (though  fir  and  oak 
be  so  in  Norway  and  Sweden)  and  most  commonly 
employed  in  these  services,  from  the  word  bog,  which 
in  their  language  is  the  name  of  that  sort  of  wood, 
they,  and  all  other  northern  nations,  have  the  name 
of  book.  The  poorer  sort  used  bark  ;  and  the  horns 
of  rein-deer  and  elks  were  often  finely  polished,  and 
shaped  into  books  of  several  leaves.  Many  of  their 
old  calendars  are  likewise  upon  bones  of  beasts  and 
fishes  ;  but  the  inscriptions  on  tapestry,  bells,  parch- 
ment, and  paper,  are  of  later  use." 

The  Scythians  conveyed  their  ideas  by  marking  or 
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cutting  certain  figures,  and  a  variety  of  lines,  upon 
splinters  or  billets  of  wood ;  and  Aulus  Gellius  says, 
that  the  ancient  laws  of  Solon,  preserved  at  Athens, 
were  cut  in  tablets  of  wood,  and  denominated  axones. 
These  were  quadrangular,  and  so  contrived  as  to  turn 
on  an  axis,  and  thus  present  their  contents  on  all  sides 
to  the  eyes  of  the  passengers.  In  the  year  485, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  the  remains 
of  St.  Barnabas  are  said  to  have  been  found  near 
Salamis,  with  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
in  Hebrew,  laid  upon  his  breast,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  upon  leaves  of  thyme  wood,  a  kind  of  wood 
particularly  odoriferous  and  valuable.  Tablets  of 
this  kind  were  generally  covered  with  wax,  sometimes 
also  with  chalk  or  plaster,  and  written  upon  with 
styles  or  bodkins. 

Waxen  tablets  continued  to  be  used  until  a  very 
late  period.  There  are  many  ample  and  authentic 
records  of  the  royal  household  of  France,  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  still  preserved, 
written  on  waxen  tablets.  In  the  religious  houses  in 
France,  they  were  constantly  kept  for  temporary  no- 
tation, and  for  registering  the  capitular  acts  of  the 
monasteries.  In  an  account  roll  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege, for  the  year  1395,  there  is  an  article  of  dis- 
bursement for  a  tablet  covered  with  green  wax,  to  be 
kept  in  the  chapel  for  noting  down  with  a  style  the 
respective  courses  of  duty  alternately  assigned  to 
the  officers  of  the  choir.  Even  so  late  as  the  year 
1718,  several  of  the  collegiate  bodies  in  France, 
especially  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen, 
retained  these  tablets  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
the  successive  rotation  of  the  ministers  of  the  choir. 
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Tables,  or  tablet  books,  were  sometimes  made  of 
slate,  in  the  form  of  a  small  portable  book.  By  a 
law  among  the  Romans,  the  edicts  of  the  senate  were 
directed  to  be  written  on  tablets  of  ivory,  thence 
denominated  libri  elephanti.  Bark  of  trees,  is  another 
material  which  has  been  employed  in  every  age  and 
quarter  of  the  globe  for  writing,  and  still  prevails  in 
some  parts  of  Asia. 

PARCHMENT. 

The  invention  of  parchment  or  vellum,  the  best 
and  most  durable  of  all  materials  for  writing,  has 
been  generally  attributed  to  Eumenes,  King  of  Per- 
gamus  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in 
use  long  before  his  reign.  Josephus  states,  that  the 
copy  of  the  law  presented  by  the  seventy  elders  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelplms,  nearly  three  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  was  written  upon  parchment  or  vellum, 
and  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  king  by  its  extra- 
ordinary fineness,  as  well  as  by  the  artful  manner  in 
•which  the  different  skins  were  sewed  together,  and 
the  exquisite  execution  of  the  writing  in  letters  of 
gold. 

The  manuscripts  written  on  parchment  or  vellum  were 
sometimes  so  large,  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  carried  on  the 
shoulder.  Melchior  Adam  relates,  that  Paul  Pfeder- 
sheiraer,  a  converted  Jew,  having  lent  an  Hebrew 
MS.  of  the  Prophets,  accompanied  with  the  Massorah, 
to  Conrad  Pellican,  then  a  youth,  and  indefatigably 
industrious  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  Paul  Scriptor,  the  tutor  of  Pellican,  who 
was  travelling  with  hira,  assisted  him  on  his  journey. 
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by  carrying  the  liuge  manuscript,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  an  entire  calf  skin,  upon  his  shoulder, 
like  a  porter,  from  Mentz  to  Pfortzheim,  and  thence 
to  Tubingen. 

The  price  of  parchment  soon  exceeded  the  pecu- 
niary capacity  to  purchase  it  amongst  the  monks, 
and  those  who  could  write.  Hence  literature  was 
doomed  to  experience  some  cruel  ravages.  The 
copyists,  that  they  might  not  remain  idle,  effaced  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  which  were  written  on  parch- 
ment, and  wrote  more  recent  compositions  in  their 
place.  Muratori  relates,  that  he  had  seen  many  of 
these  erased  and  rewritten  parchments,  in  the  Ara- 
brosian  Library  at  Milan.  One  of  them  contained 
the  works  of  the  venerable  Bede.  What  is  most 
worthy  of  attention  is,  that  the  writer  had  made  use 
of  those  parchments  to  write  some  new  work,  after 
having  first  effaced  the  old.  A  great  number  of 
names  were,  however,  visible,  and  traced  in  capitals, 
(  Uteris  majuscidis)  which  proved  that  they  were  more 
than  a  thousand  ^ears  old. 

The  learned  Mabillon  says,  that  the  Greeks,  as  well 
as  the  Latins,  when  in  want  of  parchment  for  their 
religious  books,  made  no  scruple  of  effacing  the  first 
jnanuscripts  which  came  in  their  way  ;  and  changed 
the  works  of  Polybius,  Dion,  Diodorus  Siculus,  into 
Atiphonaries,  Pentycostaries,  and  collections  of 
Homilies. 


PAPER. 

Of  the  several  kinds  of  paper  used  at  different 
times,   for   writing,  and   manufactured  from  various 
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materials,  the  Egj^ptian  is  unquestionably  the  most 
ancient.  The  exact  date  of  its  discovery  is  not 
known  ;  but,  according  to  Isidore,  it  was  first  made 
at  Memphis  ;  and,  according  to  others,  in  Seide  or 
Upper  Egypt.  It  was  manufactured  from  the  inner 
films  of  the  papyrus  or  biblos,  a  sort  of  flag  or  bulrush 
growing  in  the  marshes  in  Egypt.  The  outer  skin 
being  taken  off,  there  are  next  several  films  or  inner 
skins,  one  within  another.  These,  when  separated 
from  the  stalk,  were  laid  on  a  table,  and  moistened 
with  the  glutinous  waters  of  the  Nile.  They  were 
afterwards  pressed  together  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
From  this  papyrus  it  is,  that  what  we  now  make  use 
of  to  write  upon,  hath  also  the  name  of  papyr,  or 
paper,  though  of  quite  another  nature  from  the 
ancient /)apt/r«s.  Bruce,  the  well  known  Abyssinian 
traveller,  had  in  his  possession  a  large  and  very 
perfect  manuscript  on  papyrus,  which  had  been  dug 
up  at  Thebes,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  the  only 
perfect  one  known.  Pliny  says,  that  the  books  made 
of  papyrus,  were  usually  rolled  up  ;  and  that  every 
such  roll  consisted  of  an  indefinite  number  of  sheets, 
which  were  fastened  together  by  glue,  care  being 
taken  always  to  place  the  best  sheet  of  papyrus  first, 
that  which  was  next  in  superiority  second,  and  so  in 
gradation  to  the  last,  which  was  the  worst  sheet  in 
the  roll.  This  practice  is  confirmed  by  an  ancient 
Egyptian  MS.  taken  from  a  mummy  at  Thebes,  and 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

Manuscripts  of  this  kind  are  by  far  the  most 
ancient  that  have  reached  our  times.  Many  manu- 
scripts, written  upon  papyrus,  have  been  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneura,  which  was  destroyed  by  an 
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eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.D.  79.  The  raanuscripts 
thus  obtained  are  completely  calcined,  though,  by 
incredible  labour  and  patience ,  fragments  of  some  of 
them  have  been  unrolled  and  copied. 

The  Chinese  generally  make  their  paper  from  the 
bark  of  the  bamboo ;  and  the  Japanese  make  an 
exceedingly  strong  paper  from  the  moras  papyrifera 
sativa. 

It  is  not  known  when  paper  was  first  made  from 
linen  rags,  nor  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
invention.  Dr.  Prideaux  delivers  it  as  his  opinion, 
that /inen  paper  was  brought  from  the  East,  because 
many  of  the  oriental  manuscripts  are  written  upon  it. 
Mabillon  believes  its  invention  to  liave  been  in  the 
twelfth  century.  One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of 
paper  from  linen  rags,  which  has  yet  been  discovered, 
is  that  in  the  possession  of  Pestel,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Rinteln,  in  Germany  ;  it  is  a  document, 
with  the  seal  preserved,  dated  A.D.  1239,  and  signed 
by  Adolphus,  Count  of  Schaumburg.  But  Casiri  posi- 
tively affirms,  that  there  are  many  MSS.  in  the  Escurial, 
both  upon  cotton  and  linen  paper,  written  prior  to 
the  thirteenth  century.  This  invention  appears  to 
have  been  very  early  introduced  into  England  ;  for 
Dr.  Prideaux  assures  us,  lie  has  seen  a  register  of 
some  acts  of  John  Cranden,  Prior  of  Ely,  made  on 
linen  paper,  which  bears  date  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  King' Edward  II.  A.D.  1320;  and  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  Library  are  said  to  be  several  writings  on  this 
kind  of  paper,  as  early  as  the  year  1335.  The  first 
paper  mill  erected  in  this  kingdom,  is  said  to  liave 
been  at  Dartford,  in  1688,  by  M.  Spilman,  a  German. 
Shakespeare,  however,  refers  it  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
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VI.,  and  makes  Jack  Cade  (Henry  VI.  pt.  ii.)  say,  in 
accusation  of  Lord  Sandys,  "  Whereas,  before,  our 
forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the 
tally ;  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used,  and, 
contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity,  thou 
hast  built  a  paper  mill." 

EARLY  PRINTING. 

When  the  art  of  printing  was  first  discovered,  tiie 
printers  only  made  use  of  one  side  of  a  page ;  they  had 
not  yet  found  out  the  expedientof  impressing  the  other. 
When  their  editions  were  intended  to  be  curious,  they 
omitted  to  print  the  first  letter  of  a  chapter,  for  which 
they  left  a  blank  space,  that  it  might  be  painted  or 
illuminated,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser.  Several 
ancient  volumes  of  tliese  early  times  have  been  found, 
where  these  letters  are  wanting,  as  they  neglected  to 
have  them  })rinted.  When  the  art  of  printing  was 
first  established,  it  was  the  glory  of  the  learned  to  be 
the  correctors  of  the  press  to  the  eminent  printers  ; 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  bishops  themselves,  occu- 
pied this  department.  The  printers  then  added  fre- 
quently to  their  names,  those  of  the  correctors  of  the 
press,  and  editions  were  valued  according  to  the  abi- 
lities of  the  corrector. 


"To  let  their  fame 

Live  register'd  in  our  printed  books." 


SHAKESPEAllE. 


i'lie  first  book  printed  in  the  English  tongue,  was 
The  Rectiyell  of  the  History  of  Troy,  and  is  dated 
September  19,  1471,   at  Cologne  ;    but  The  Game 
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of  Chess,  is  allowed  by  all  the  typographical  an- 
tiquaries to  have  been  the  first  specimen  of  the 
art. 

The  early  printers  used  to  affix  at  the  end  of  the 
volumes  which  they  printed,  some  device  or  couplet, 
concerning  the  work,  with  the  addition  of  the  name 
of  the  printer.  In  the  edition  of  the  "Pragmatic 
Sanction,"  printed  by  Andrew  Bocard,  at  Paris,  in 
1507,  the  following  handsome  couplet  is  inserted  : 

"  Stet  liber  hie  donee  fluctus  formica  marinos 
Ebibat ;  et  totura  testudo  perambulet  orbera." 

Which  may  be  thus  translated: 

**  May  this  volume  continue  in  motion. 
And  its  pages  each  day  be  unfurl'd  ; 
Till  an  ant  has  drank  up  the  ocean. 
Or  a  tortoise  has  crawl'd  round  the  world." 


IGNORANCE  OF  THE  CLERGY  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

The  tenth  century,  which  presents  one  of  the 
darkest  periods  of  the  Christian  era,  was  an  age  of 
the  profoundest  ignorance,  and  of  the  most  degrading 
superstition.  Some  who  filled  the  highest  situations 
in  the  church,  could  not  so  much  as  read  ;  while 
others,  who  pretended  to  be  better  scholars,  and 
attempted  to  perform  the  public  offices,  committed 
the  most  egregious  blunders.  In  Spain,  books 
were  become  so  scarce,  that  one,  and  the  same  copy 
of   the   Bible,    St.    Jerome's   Epistles,   and    some 
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volumes  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  martyrologies, 
served  several  monasteries  ;  and  in  the  famous  mo- 
nastery of  lona,  there  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
ninth  century  no  other  work,  even  of  the  fathers, 
than  one  of  the  writings  of  Chrysostom.  Germa- 
dius,  a  Spanish  bishop,  by  his  will,  bearing  date  A.D. 
953,  bequeathed  about  sixteen  volumes  of  books  to 
certain  religious  houses,  with  the  express  condition, 
that  no  abbot  should  be  permitted  to  transfer  them 
to  any  other  place,  but  that  they  should  be  kept  for 
the  monks  of  the  monasteries  specified  in  the  will, 
who  should  accommodate  each  other  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  use  of  them.  The  will  is  subscribed 
by  the  king  and  queen,  as  well  as  by  the  bishops  and 
other  persons  of  rank. 

WicliiF  says,  that  in  his  time,  there  "  were  many 
unable  curates,  tliat  kunnen  not  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, ne  read  their  Sauter,  ne  understond  a  verse 
of  it ;''  and  Edward  III.  complained  to  the  Pope, 
that  "  the  encouragements  of  religion  were  bestowed 
upon  unqualified  mercenary  foreigners,  who  neither 
resided  in  the  country,  nor  understood  its  language." 

Louis  Beaumont,  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  one 
instance  among  many  of  the  necessity  of  Edward's 
remonstrance.  He  was  a  very  lame  and  illiterate 
French  nobleman,  so  incapable  of  reading  and  spel- 
ling, that  he  could  not,  although  he  had  studied  them, 
read  over  the  bulls  announced  to  the  people  at  his 
consecration.  At  the  word  "  Metropoliticae,"  he 
paused,  tried  in  vain  to  repeat  it,  and  at  last  said, 
"  Soit  pour  dit,"  (supposed  that  said).  Then  he 
came  to  "  In  ^nigmate  ;"  this  puzzled  him  again. 
"  Par  St.  Lewis,"  said  he,  *'  il  n'est  pas  courtois  qui 
c  2 
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a  escrit  cette  parole  ici,"  (by  St.    Louis,  it  could  he 
no  gentleman  who  wrote  this  stuff.) 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  was  far  from  being  general,  and  the 
most  profound  ignorance  reigned  amongst  the  major 
part,  even  of  the  clergy.  Few  of  them,  comparatively, 
were  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  though  constantly 
used  in  the  offices  of  the  church,  whilst  feasting  and 
debauchery  are  declared  to  have  been  their  ordinary 
occupations. 

In  1448,  Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  tlie 
presentation  of  Merton  Priory,  in  Surrey,  instituted 
a  rector  to  the  parish  of  Sherfield  in  Hampshire. 
The  rector,  however,  previously  took  an  oath  before 
the  bishop,  that  on  account  of  Ids  insufficiency  in  let- 
ters, and  default  of  knowledge  in  the  superintendence 
of  souls,  he  would  learn  Latin  for  the  two  following 
years  ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  would 
submit  himself  to  be  examined  by  tlie  bisliop,  con- 
ceniing  his  progress  in  grammar,  and,  that  if  on  a 
second  examination,  he  should  be  found  deficient, 
he  would  resign  his  benefice. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
by  Erasmus,  not  a  copy  could  be  procured  in  all 
Germany ;  and  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures 
were  not  only  generally  neglected,  but  the  study  of 
them  was  despised. 

Even  Latin,  tlie  common  language  of  their  re- 
ligious services,  was  so  little  understood  by  the 
monkish  clergy,  that  the  most  ridiculous  mistakes 
were  made  by  them,  both  in  the  performance  of 
their  offices,  and  in  their  writings  :  an  instance  is 
related   of  one,   who,  instead  of  the  usual  form  in 
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baptism,  was  accustomed  to  say,  **  Baptize  te  in 
nomine  Patria  et  Filia,  et  Spiritus  Sancti ;"  of 
another,  who,  when  he  had  received  letters  of  re- 
commendation for  orders,  couched  in  these  terms, 
"  Otto  Dei  gratia,  rogat  vestram  clementiam,  ut 
velitis  istum  clericum  conducere  ad  Vestrum  Dia- 
conum,"  and  was  ordered  to  read  the  epistle,  which 
was  considerably  abbreviated  in  the  writing,  was  so 
totally  ignorant  of  the  Latin,  as  to  form  the  abbre- 
viations into  the  following  unmeaning  words  :  "Otto 
Dei  gram,  rogat  vestram  clam,  ut  velit  istum  clin- 
cum  claucum,  convertere  in  vivum  Diabolum  ;"  and 
of  a  third,  who  for  "  famulus  Dei,"  constantly  re- 
peated, "  mulus  Dei." 

The  grossest  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  prevailed, 
not  only  among  the  laity,  but  also  among  many  of 
the  clergy.  Degrees  in  divinity  were  conferred  upon 
those  who  had  scarcely  ever  read  the  Bible ;  and 
numbers  of  divines  were  far  advanced  in  life,  before 
they  had  ever  seen  one.  In  the  year  1510,  the 
University  of  Wittenberg  registered  in  its  acts, 
Andrew  Carolostad,  afterwards  one  of  the  reformers, 
as  being  sufficientissimus,  fully  qualified  for  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  which  he  then  received  ;  though  he 
afterwards  acknowledged,  that  he  never  began  to 
read  the  Bible  till  eight  years  after  he  had  received 
academical  honours.  Albert,  Archbishop  and  Elector 
of  Mentz,  having  accidentally  found  a  Bible 
lying  on  the  table  in  1530,  opened  it,  and  having 
read  some  pages,  exclaimed,  *'  Indeed,  I  know  not 
what  book  this  is  ;  but  this  I  see,  that  every  thing 
in  it  is  against  us."  Gerard  Listrius,  in  his  note  on 
tlie  Mori(B  Encommm  of  Erasmus,  says,  "  I  hav 
Co 
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known  many  doctors  in  divinity,  as  they  were  called, 
who  have  candidly  acknowledged,  that  they  were  fifty 
years  of  age  before  they  had  read  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  ;"  and  Musculus  affirms,  that  prior  to  the 
Keformation,  "  many  priests  and  pastors  had  not  so 
much  as  seen  a  Bible." 

Andrew  Forman,  Bishop  of  Murray,  and  papal 
legate  for  Scotland,  being  obliged  to  say  grace  at  an 
entertainment  which  he  gave  to  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals  in  Rome,  blundered  so  in  his  latinity,  that 
his  holiness  and  their  eminences  lost  their  gravity  ; 
which  so  disconcerted  the  bishop,  that  he  concludetl 
the  blessing,  by  giving  all  the  false  carles  to  the  deviL 
in  nomine  patris,JUn,  et  sancti  spiritus  ;  to  which  the 
company,  not  understanding  his  Scottish  Latin,  said. 
Amen. 


OPINIONS  OF  POETRY. 

Lord  Burleigh,  so  celebrated  for  his  talents  as  <^ 
statesman,  had  no  idea,  that  to  introduce  polite  lite- 
rature into  the  vernacular  tongue,  was  of  any  benefit 
to  a  nation,  though  her  vernacular  literature  was  the 
glory  of  Rome,  when  at  the  height  of  empire,  and 
though  empire  fell  with  its  declension.  Spenser,  the 
poet,  who  so  much  conduced  to  refine  the  English 
muses,  was  by  Burleigh  esteemed  a  ballad  maker, 
unworthy  of  regard.  Yet  the  English  polite  lite- 
rature, so  greatly  indebted  to  Spenser,  is  at  this  day, 
in  the  esteem  which  it  commands  abroad,  of  more 
real  service  to  England,  than  all  the  reputation  or  in- 
trigues of  Burleigh,  and  ten  thousand  Burleighs. 

Mr.  Locke,  also,  though  a  sound  thinker  in  most 
things,  had  very  strange  ideas  of  poetry.     His  friend, 
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Mr.  Molyneux,  wrote  to  him  in  the  following  terms, 
about  Sir  Richard  Blackmore. 

"  Mr  Churchill  favoured  me  with  the  present  of 
Sir  E.  Blackmore's  King  Arthur.  I  had  read  Prince 
Arthur  before,  and  read  it  with  admiration,  which  is 
not  at  all  lessened  by  this  second  piece.  All  our 
English  poets  (except  Milton  j  have  been  mere  ballad 
makers  in  comparison  to  /rim.  Upon  the  publication 
of  his  first  poem,  I  intimated  to  him,  through  Mr. 
Churchill's  hands,  how  excellently  I  thought  he 
might  perform  a  philosophic  poem,  from  many  touches 
he  gave  in  his  Prince  Arthur,  particularly  from 
Mopas's  song.  And  I  perceive,  by  his  preface  to 
King  Arthur,  he  has  had  the  like  intimations  from 
otliers,  but  rejects  them  as  being  an  enemy  to  all 
philosophic  hypotheses." 

Mr.  Locke  answers  :  "  I  shall,  when  I  see  Sir  R. 
Blackmore,  discourse  him  as  you  desire.  There  is, 
I  with  pleasure  find,  a  strong  harmony  throughout, 
between  your  thoughts  and  mine." 

Molyneux  replies  :  "  I  perceive  you  are  so  happy, 
as  to  be  acquainted  with  Sir  Richard  Blackmore ;  he 
is  an  extraordinary  person,  and  I  admire  his  two 
prefaces  as  much  as  I  do  any  part  of  his  books  ;  the 
first,  wherein  he  exposes  the  '  licentiousness  and 
immorality  of  our  late  poetry,'  is  incomparable ;  and 
the  second,  wherein  he  prosecutes  the  same  subject, 
and  delivers  his  thoughts  concerning  hypotheses,  is  no 
less  judicious  ;  and  I  am  wholly  of  his  opinion  re- 
lating to  the  latter.  However,  the  history  and  phe- 
nomena of  nature  we  may  venture  at ;  and  this  is 
what  I  propose  to  be  the  subject  of  a  philosophic 
poem.     Sir  R.  Blackmore  has  exquisite  touches  of 
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this  kind  dispersed  in  many  places  of  bis  books 
(to  pass  over  Mopas's  song).  I'll  instance  one  par- 
ticular, in  the  most  profound  speculations  of  Mr. 
Newton's  philosophy,  thus  curiously  touched  in  King 
Arthur,  book  ix.  page  243  : 

'  The  constellations  shine  at  his  command  ; 
He  form'd  their  radiant  orbs,  and  with  his  hand. 
He  weigh'd,  and  put  them  off  with  such  a  forcCj 
As  might  preserve  an  everlasting  course.' 

"  I  doubt  not  but  Sir  R.  Blackmore,  in  these  lines, 
had  a  regard  to  the  proportionment  of  the  projective 
motion  of  the  vis  centripeta,  that  keeps  the  planets 
in  their  continued  courses. 

"  I  have  by  me,  some  observations  made  by  a 
judicious  friend  of  mine  on  both  of  Sir  R..  Black- 
more's  poems.  If  they  may  be  any  ways  acceptable 
to  Sir  R.,  I  shall  send  them  to  you." 

Mr.  Locke  again  replies  :  "  Though  Sir  R.  B.'s 
vein  in  poetry  be  what  every  body  must  allow  him  to 
have  an  extraordinary  talent  in,  and  though,  with  you, 
I  exceedingly  valued  his  first  preface,  yet  I  must 
own  to  you,  there  was  nothing  I  so  much  admired 
him  for,  as  for  what  he  says  of  hypotheses  in  his 
last.  It  seems  to  me  so  right,  and  is  yet  so  much  out 
of  the  way  of  the  ordinary  writers  and  practitioners 
in  that  faculty,  that  it  shows  as  great  a  strength  and 
penetration  of  judgment,  as  his  poetry  has  shown  Jlights 
of  fancy:' 

As  the  best  comment  on  this,  let  an  extract  from 
Locke's  Essay  on  Education,  fully  explain  his  ideas. 
"  If  he  have  a  poetic  vein,  'tis  to  me  the  strangest 
thing  in  the  world,  that  the  father   should  desire,  or 
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suffer  it  to  be  cherished  or  improved.  Methinks, 
the  parents  should  labour  to  have  it  stifled  and  sup- 
pressed as  much  as  ma^'  be  ;  and  I  know  not  what 
reason  a  father  can  have,  to  wish  his  son  a  poet,  who 
does  not  desire  to  have  him  bid  defiance  to  all  other 
callings  or  business,  which  is  not  yet  the  worst  of 
the  case  ;  for  if  he  proves  a  successful  rhymer,  and 
gets  once  the  reputation  of  a  wit,  1  desire  it  may  be 
considered,  what  company  and  places  he  is  like  to 
spend  his  time  in,  nay,  and  estate  too  ;  for  it  is  very 
seldom  seen,  that  any  one  discovers  mines  of  gold 
or  silver  in  Parnassus.  'Tis  a  pleasant  air,  but  barren 
soil,  and  there  are  very  few  instances  of  those  who 
have  added  to  their  patrimony  by  any  thing  they  have 
reaped  from  thence.  Poetry  and  gaming,  which 
usually  go  together,  are  alike,  in  this  too,  that  they 
seldom  bring  any  advantage  but  to  those  who  have 
nothing  else  to  live  on.  Men  of  estates,  almost  con- 
stantly go  away  losers ;  and  'tis  well  if  they  escape  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  their  whole  estates,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  them.  If,  therefore,  you  would  not 
have  your  son  the  fiddle  to  every  jovial  company, 
without  whom  the  sparks  could  not  relish  their  wine, 
nor  know  how  to  spend  an  afternoon  idly  ;  if  you 
would  not  have  him  waste  his  time  and  estates  to 
divert  others,  and  contemn  the  dirty  acres  left  him 
by  his  ancestors,  I  do  not  think  you  will  much 
care  he  should  be  a  poet." 

This  ignorance  of  poetry,  is  even  woi-se  than  the 
Dutch  idea  of  it.  But  this,  and  his  opinion  of 
Blackmore,  fully  prove,  that  Locke,  however  great 
in  other  respects,  knew  no  difference  between  a- 
Shakespeare,   that   unequalled   philosopher   of    the 
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passions,  and  the  dullest  Grub  Street  plotter  ;  be- 
tween a  Milton,  and  the  tavern  rhymers  of  the  days 
of  the  second  Charles.  But  Milton's  knowledge  of 
the  affections,  discovered  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
muses  an  use  of  the  first  importance.  A  taste 
formed  by  the  great  poetry,  he  esteems  as  the  ulti- 
mate refinement  of  the  understanding.  "  This," 
says  he,  in  his  Tractate  on  the  Education  of  Youth, 
"  would  make  them  soon  perceive  what  despicable 
creatures  our  common  rhymers  and  play  writers  be  ; 
and  show  them  what  religious,  what  glorious  and 
magnificent  use,  might  be  made  of  poetry,  both  in 
divine  and  human  things.  From  hence,  and  not  till 
now,  will  be  the  right  season  of  forming  them  to  be 
able  writers  and  composers  in  every  excellent  matter 
*  *  *  whether  they  be  to  speak  in  parliament  or  in 
council,  honour  and  attention  would  be  waiting  on 
their  lips.  There  would,  then,  also  appear  in  pul- 
pits, other  visages,  other  gestures,  and  stuff  other- 
wise wrought,  than  what  we  now  sit  under."  JMilton 
evidently  alludes  to  the  general  dulness  of  the 
furious  sectaries  of  his  own  time.  The  furious  bigots 
of  every  sect,  have  been  as  remarkable  for  their 
inelegance  as  for  their  rage.  And  the  cultivation  of 
polite  literature  has  ever  been  found  the  best  pre- 
ventive of  gloomy  enthusiasm  and  religious  into- 
lerance. In  Milton,  and  every  great  poet,  the  poet 
and  sublime  philosopher  are  united,  though  Milton 
was  perhaps  the  only  man  of  his  age  who  perceived 
this  union  or  sameness  of  character.  Lord  Clarendon 
seems  to  have  considered  poetry  merely  as  puerile 
sing  song.  Waller,  he  says,  addicted  himself  to 
poetry  at  thirty,  the  time  when  others  leave  it  off. 
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Nor  was  Charles  I.  less  unhappy  in  his  estimate  of 
it.  In  the  dedication  of  Sir  John  Denham's  works 
to  Charles  II.  we  have  this  remarkable  passage : 
"  One  morning  waiting  upon  him  (Charles  I.)  at 
Causham,  smiling  upon  me,  he  said  he  could  tell  me 
some  news  of  myself ;  which  was,  that  he  had  seen 
some  verses  of  mine  the  evening  before  ;  and  asking 
me  when  I  made  them,  I  told  him,  two  or  three 
years  since ;  he  was  pleased  to  say,  that  having 
never  seen  them  before,  he  was  afraid  I  had  written 
them  since  my  return  into  England,  and  though  he 
liked  them  well,  he  would  advise  me  to  write  no 
more,  alleging,  tliat  when  men  are  young,  and  have 
little  else  to  do,  they  might  vent  the  overflowing  of 
their  fancy  that  way ;  but  when  they  were  thought 
fit  for  more  serious  employments,  if  they  still  per- 
sisted in  that  course,  it  would  look  as  if  they  minded 
not  the  way  to  any  better."  Yet  this  monarch,  who 
could  perceive  nothing  but  idle  puerility  in  poetry, 
was  the  zealous  patron  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  ;  and  his  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, laid  out  ^£'400,000  on  paintings  and  curio- 
sities. But  had  Charles's  bounty  given  a  Shakespeare 
or  a  Milton  to  the  public,  he  would  have  done  his 
kingdoms  infinitely  more  service,  than  if  he  had 
imported  into  England  all  the  pictures  and  all  the 
antiques  of  the  world. 

WRITING  HISTORY. 
When  Letl,  the  historian,  was  one  day  attending 
the    levee   of    Charles  the  Second,  he  said   to  liim, 
*'  Leti,  I  hear  that  you  are  writing  the  History  of 
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the  Court  of  England."  "  Sir,  I  have  been  for  some 
lime  preparing  materials  for  such  a  history."  "Take 
care  that  your  work  give  no  offence,"  said  the 
prince.  Leti  replied,  "  Sir,  I  will  do  what  I  can,  but 
if  a  man  were  as  wise  as  Solomon,  he  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  avoid  giving  offence."  "  Why,  then," 
rejoined  the  king,  "  be  as  wise  as  Solomon ;  write 
proverbs,  not  histories." 


DELPHIN  CLASSICS. 

The  Delphin  edition  of  the  Classics,  was  begun  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Due  de  Montausior.  It  was 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and 
undertaken  by  the  orders  of  the  king.  Although 
Montausier  lived  chiefly  in  courts  and  camps,  yet  he 
was  never  negligent  in  the  pursuit  and  patronage  of 
literature ;  but  frequently  embarrassed  in  reading  the 
classics,  from  the  want  of  notes,  and  commentaries 
annexed  to  them,  and  the  difficulty  of  having  many 
books  with  him  on  his  journeys.  Colbert,  to  whom 
the  duke  proposed  the  design  of  employing  a  certain 
number  of  scholars  to  edit  the  best  classics  with  notes, 
&c.,  and  to  grant  them  a  sufficient  pecuniary  reward  for 
their  toil,  opened  the  royal  treasury  on  this  occasion 
with  the  zeal  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  the  liberality 
becoming  a  prime  minister.  The  management  of  the 
plan  was  entrusted  to  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches, 
■who  intended  to  include  forty  authors  in  this  series  of 
editions,  and  to  employ  the  same  number  of  able 
persons  to  collect  and  arrange  the  various  parts  of 
learning  necessary  to  complete  the  purpose  ;  he  was, 
however,  often  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  persons  of 
less  literary  eminence  than  he  could  have  wished". 
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SPENSER  AND  CAMOENS. 

Similarity  of  condition,  produced  similarity  of 
sentiment  in  Caraoens  and  Spenser.  Each  was  the 
author  of  liis  country  and  of  his  age,  and  each  was 
cruelly  neglected  by  the  men  of  power,  who,  in 
truth,  were  incapable  to  judge  of  their  merit,  or 
to  relish  their  writings.  The  works  of  Canioens 
abound  in  strictures  on  the  barbarous  nobility  of  Por- 
tugal. The  similar  complaints  of  Spenser  will  show 
that  neglect  of  genius,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
the  court  of  Lisbon. 

"  O,  grief  of  griefs  !   O,  gall  of  all  good  hearts'. 
To  see  that  virtue  should  despised  be  ; 
Of  such  as  first  were  raised  for  virtue's  parts. 
And  now  broad  spreading  like  an  aged  tree. 
Let  none  shoot  up  that  nigh  them  planted  be  ; 
O,  let  not  those  of  whom  the  muse  is  scorned. 
Alive  or  dead,  be  by  the  muse  adorned." 

RUINS  OF  TIME. 

It  is  thought  that  Lord  Burleigh,  who  withheld  the 
bounty  intended  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  Spenser,  is 
here  meant.  But  he  is  more  clearly  stigmatized  in 
these  remarkable  lines,  where  the  misery  of  depen- 
dance  on  court  favour  is  painted  in  strong  colours : 

"  Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  tried 
What  hell  it  is,  in  suing  long  to  bide  ; 
To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent, 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to  day,  to  be  put  back  to  morrow. 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow  ^ 
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To  have  thy  princesses  grace,  yet  want  her  peers, 
To  have  thy  askhig,  yet  wait  many  years  ; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares. 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despairs  ; 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run. 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone." 

MOTHEK  HUBBERt's  TALE. 


DEDICATIONS. 

The  ancients  dedicated  their  works  to  those  friends 
at  whose  suggestions  they  had  projected  their  various 
essays.  Theodore  Bcza  dedicated  his  Aristotle  on 
Animals  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  received  from  his 
Holiness  the  cost  of  the  binding.  Tasso  fared  no 
better  in  his  dedications ;  and  Ariosto,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  received  a  sarcasm  from  the  Cardinal 
d'Este,  which  will  last  as  long  as  the  memory  of  his 
poem. 

In  more  modern  times,  poets  seldom  bestowed 
compliments  either  in  their  poems  or  their  dedications, 
without  being  well  paid  for  them.  In  the  days  of 
Dryden,  the  common  price  for  a  dedication  was  from 
twenty  to  fifty  pounds.  Indeed,  a  larger  sum  than 
this  has  been  given  upon  special  occasions,  but  the 
compositions  were  in  such  cases  more  than  ordinarily 
loaded  with  adulation. 

TEMPERANCE. 

Of  Cambridge,  an  ingenious  English  author,  Lord 
Chesterfield  said,  "  He  drinks  nothing  but  water, 
and  rides  more  miles  in  a  year  than  the  keenest 
sportsman.     The  former  preserves  his  bead  clear,  and 
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the  otlier  his  body  in  health.  Internally  safe,  he 
seeks  no  sanctuary  from  himself,  no  intoxication  for 
his  mind.  His  penetration  makes  him  discover  and 
divert  himself  with  the  follies  of  mankind,  which  his 
wit  enables  him  to  expose  with  the  truest  ridicule, 
though  always  without  personal  offence.  Cheerful 
abroad,  because  happy  at  home  ;  and  thus  happy, 
because  virtuous." 


A  DIFFICULT  TASK. 

One  day,  when  King  James  the  First  bad  been 
perusing  a  work,  entitled,  a  "  Description  of  the 
Policy  of  the  Church  of  England,"  written  by  the 
historian  Calderwood,  he  was  peevish  and  disconcerted. 
A  prelate  standing  by,  enquired  of  his  majesty  tlie 
cause  of  his  uneasiness?  He  replied, that  he  had  been 
reading  such  a  work.  To  this  the  prelate  replied, 
"  Don't  trouble  your  majesty  about  that,  we  will 
answer  it."  In  a  passion,  the  king  replied,  "  What 
would  you  answer,  man  ?  There  is  nothing  here  but 
scripture,  reason,  and  the  fathers." 

LORD  HALIFAX. 

After  Lord  Halifax  had  written  his  "  Epistle  to 
Charles  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex,"  occasioned 
by  King  William's  victory  in  Ireland,  his  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  introduced  him  to  King  William 
with  this  expression,  "Sir,  I  have  brought  a  mouse  to 
wait  on  your  majesty  ;"  in  allusion  to  the  burlesque 
he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Prior.  The  king 
replied,  "  You  do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of 
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making  a  mmi  of  liini  ;"  and  immediately  ordered  him 
a  pension  of  o£^500  a  year.  This  story,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  observes,  however  current,  seems  to  be  made 
after  the  event.  The  king's  answer  implies  a  greater 
acquaintance  with  our  proverbial  and  familiar  diction, 
than  King  William  could  possibly  have  attained. 


LORD  ORRERY. 

Few  men  have  possessed  a  more  unsophisticated 
love  for  rural  seclusion  and  domestic  happiness,  than 
Lord  Orrery.  In  presenting  his  translation  of  Pliny 
to  his  eldest  son,  he  says,  "  I  esteem  it  but  as  a  trifle, 
the  amusement  of  ray  leisure  hours,  the  offspring  of 
winter  evenings  passed  in  the  country,  and  the  ettectof 
that  retirement  and  inactivity  from  which  I  am  scarce 
ever  drawn  but  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  Pliny 
seems  to  have  passed  the  latter  scenes  of  his  life  in 
the  manner  I  could  wish  to  pass  my  own,  in  retire- 
ment amidst  his  family  and  his  friends,  at  a  distance 
from  courts  and  senates,  far  withdrawn  from  noise  and 
ostentation,  happy  amidst  the  sweets  of  moral  ease 
and  domestic  pleasures ; 

"  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot." 

And  in  a  private  letter,  his  lordship's  sentiments  are 
in  strict  consonance  witli  his  public  declaration. 
"Whenever,"  says  he,  "we  step  out  of  domestic 
life  in  search  of  felicity,  we  come  back  again  disap- 
pointed, tired,  and  chagrined.  One  day  passed 
nnder  our  own  roof,  with  our  friends  and  our  family, 
is  worth  a  thousand  in  any  place.  The  noise  and 
bustle,  or  as  they  are  foolishly  called,  the  diversions 
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of  life,  are  despicable  and   tasteless,  when  once  we 
have  experienced  the  real  delight  of  a  fire-side." 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

A  respectable  alderman  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Tawnej, 
was  so  fascinated  with  Robinson  Crusoe,  that  he  used 
to  read  it  through  every  year,  and  thought  every 
part  of  it  as  true  as  holy  writ.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  a  friend  at  last  told  him  that  it  was  little  more 
than  a  fiction ;  that  Robinson  Crusoe  w.is  but  :i 
Scottish  sailor  of  the  name  of  Alexander  Selkirk, 
whose  plain  story  of  his  shipwreck  on  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  had  been  embellished  and  worked 
up  into  the  narrative  he  so  much  admired,  by  an  inge- 
nious author,  Daniel  Defoe.  "  Your  information," 
said  the  alderman,  "  may  be  very  correct,  but  I  wish 
you  had  withheld  it ;  for  in  undeceiving  me,  you  have 
deprived  me  of  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  ray 
old  age." 


DRYDEN'S  "MEDAL." 

It  was  Charles  the  Second  who  gave  Dryden  the 
hint  for  writing  his  poem  of  the  "  Medal."  One 
day,  as  the  king  was  walking  in  the  Mall,  and  talking 
with  Dryden,  he  said,  "If  I  was  a  poet,  and  I  am 
sure  I  am  poor  enough  for  one,  I  would  write  a  poem 
on  such  a  subject,  in  the  following  manner."  Tht; 
king  then  stated  the  plan  of  the  poem ;  Dryden  took 
the  hint,  and  when  the  poem  was  finished,  he  pre- 
sented it  to  his  majesty,  who  made  him  a  present  of 
a  hundred  broad  pieces  for  it. 
D  3 
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TILLOTSON. 


A  gentleman  calling  on  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
observed  in  his  library  one  shelf  of  books  of  various 
forms  and  sizes,  all  richly  bound,  finely  gilt  and 
lettered.  He  enquired  what  favourite  authors  those 
•were  that  had  been  so  remarkably  distinguislied  by 
his  Grace?  "  These,"  said  the  archbishop,  "  are  my 
own  personal  friends  ;  and  what  is  more,  I  have  made 
them  such,  (for  they  were  avowedjy  my  enemies) 
by  tlie  use  I  have  made  of  those  hints  which  their 
malice  had  suggested  to  me.  From  these  I  have 
received  more  profit,  than  from  the  advice  of  my  best 
and  most  cordial  friends  ;  and  therefore  you  see  I  have 
rewarded  them  accordingly." 

After  the  death  of  Tillotson,  a  bundle  of  libels 
were  found  among  his  papers,  on  which  he  had  written, 
"These are  libels  ;  I  pray  God  forgive  the  authors,  as  I 
do."  A  striking  proof  of  that  prelate's  charity  and 
benevolence. 


THE  ORIGINAL  OF  "BOBADIL." 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  original  of 
Ben  Jonson's  "Bobadil,"  was  an  officer  of  high  rank 
iri'  the  anny  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  whom  the  haughty 
Philip  II.  sent  to  subdue  the  Netherlands.  After 
the  battle  of  Giesen,  near  Mons,  in  1570,  Strada 
informs  us,  in  his  Historia  de  Bello  Belgico,  that  to 
fill  Spain  with  the  news,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  as 
haughty  in  ostentation  as  in  action,  sent  Captain 
Bobadilla  to  the  king,  to  congratulate   his   majesty 
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upon  the  victory  won  by  his  amis  and  influence. 
The  ostentation  of  the  message,  and  still  more  of 
the  person  who  bore  it,  was  the  origin  of  the  'name 
being  applied  to  any  vain-glorious  boaster. 

DRYDEN  AND  TONSON. 

When  Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil  had  advanced 
as  far  as  the  completion  of  the  seventh  ^neid,  a 
bitter  quarrel  broke  out  between  him  and  his  pub- 
lisher, old  Jacob  Tonson  ;  during  which,  the  poet 
charges  him  with  a  view,  from  the  very  beginning, 
to  deprive  liim  of  all  profit  by  the  second  subscrip- 
tions. Another  cause  of  their  dissension  was,  that 
Tonson  would  allow  the  author  no  additional  emolu- 
ment for  the  notes  upon  Virgil,  although  Dryden 
protested,  that  "  to  make  them  good,  would  take 
him  six  months  labour  at  least."  He  elsewhere 
tells  Tonson  ironically,  "  since  they  are  not  to  be 
paid  for,  they  shall  be  short,  for  the  saving  of  paper." 
But  this  was  not  the  only  cause  of  dispute  between 
Dryden  and  his  publisher.  The  former  seems  to 
have  been  offended  at  the  presumptuous  plan  of 
Tonson,  who  wanted  him  to  inscribe  his  volumes  to 
King  William.  With  this  view  the  bookseller  had 
an  especial  care  to  make  the  engraver  aggravate  the 
nose  of  ^neas,  in  the  plates,  into  a  sufficient  resem- 
blance of  the  hooked  promontory  of  the  deliverer's 
countenance ;  and  foreseeing  Dryden's  repugnance 
to  this  favourite  plan,  he  had  recourse,  it  would 
seem,  to  more  unjustifiable  means  to  further  it ;  for 
the  poet  expresses  himself  as  convinced,  that 
through  Tonson's  means,  his  correspondence  with 
his  sons,  then  at  Rome,  was  intercepted. 
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"  I  am  of  your  opinion,"  says  the  poet  to  Iris  son 
Charles,  "  that  by  Tonson's  means,  almost  all  our 
letters  have  miscarried  for  this  last  year.  But,  how- 
ever, he  has  missed  of  his  design  in  the  dedication, 
though  he  had  prepared  the  book  for  it ;  for,  in 
every  figure  of  ^neas,  he  has  caused  him  to  be 
drawn,  like  King  William,  with  a  hooked  nose." 

This  manoeuvre  of  Tonson's,  -gave  rise  to  the  fol- 
lowing epigram : 

"  Old  Jacob  by  deep  judgment  swayed. 

To  please  the  wise  beholders. 
Has  placed  old  Nassau's  hook-noSed  head, 

On  young  Eneas'  shoulders. 

To  make  the  parallel  hold  tack, 

Methinks  there's  little  lacking  ; 
One  took  his  father  pick-a-back. 

And  t'other  sent  his  packing." 

In  one  of  Dryden's  letters,  he  says  to  Tonson  : 
"  I  have  done  the  seventh  iEneid  ;  and  when  I 
have  done  that,  I  shall  go  upon  the  eighth  ;  when 
that  is  finished,  I  expect  fifty  pounds  in  good  silver, 
not  such  as  I  have  had  formerly  *  I  am  not  obliged 
to  take  gold,  neither  will  I  (the  current  coin  was 
then  much  debased) ;  nor  stay  for  it  longer  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  due."  In  another 
letter,  after  commenting  upon  Tonson's  refusal  to 
make  him  any  allowance  for  the  notes  in  Virgil,  be 
says,  "  upon  trial,  I  find  all  of  your  trade  are 
sharpers,  and  you  not  more  than  others  ;  therefore 
I  liave  not  wholly  left  you." 

It   appears,    from   several    passages   in   Dryden's 
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correspondence,  besides  tlie  extracts  above  quoted, 
that  Tonson  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  him  bad 
silver  at  almost  every  payment  he  made  him. 
Thus  the  poet,  on  another  occasion,  writes,  "If  you 
have  any  silver  which  will  go,  my  wife  will  be 
glad  of  it.  I  lost  thirty  shilliiigs,  or  more,  by  the  last 
payment  of  ffty  pounds,  which  you  made  at  Mr, 
Enight's." 


RIVAL  PUBLISHERS. 

Both  Tonson  and  Lintot,  were  rivals  for  pub- 
lishing a  work  of  Dr.  Young's.  The  poet  answered 
both  letters  the  same  morning,  but  imfortunately 
misdirected  them.  In  these  epistles,  he  complained 
of  the  rascally  cupidity  of  each.  In  the  one  he 
intended  for  Tonson,  he  said,  that  Lintot  was  so 
great  a  scoundrel,  that  printing  with  him  was  out  of 
the  question  ;  and  writing  to  Lintot,  he  declared 
that  Tonson  was  an  old  rascal,  with  many  other 
epithets  equally  opprobrious. 

JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  had  completed  his  Dictionary, 
which  had  quite  exhausted  the  patience  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Millar,  his  bookseller,  the  latter  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  the  last  sheet,  in  the  following 
note  : 

"  Andrew  Millar  sends  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  with  the  money  for  the  last  sheet 
of  the  copy  of  the  Dictionary,  and  thanks  God  he 
has  done  with  him." 
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To  this  rude  note,  the  doctor  returned  the  follow- 
ing smart  answer  : 

"  Samuel  Johnson  returns  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Millar,  and  is  very  glad  to  find  (as  he  does 
by  his  note)  that  Andrew  Millar  has  the  grace  to 
thank  God  for  any  thing." 

After  the  Dictionary  was  published,  the  expla- 
nation given  in  it  of  the  word  Excise,  offended  the 
ministers,  and  it  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Murray,  after- 
wards Lord  Mansfield,  then  Attorney  General, 
whether  it  was  not  a  libel.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  case  submitted,  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General  upon  it. 

CASE. 

Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  has  lately  published  a  book, 
entitled,  "  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
in  which  the  words  are  deduced  from  their  originals, 
and  illustrated  in  their  different  significations  by 
examples  from  the  best  writers.  To  which  are  pre- 
fixed, a  History  of  the  Language,  and  an  English 
Grammar." 

Under  the  title  "  Excise,  "  are  the  following 
words  : 

Excise,  n.  s.  {accijs,  Dutch  ;  excisum,  Latin),  a 
hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodities,  and  adjudged, 
not  by  the  common  judges  of  property,  but  wretches 
hired  by  those  to  whom  Excise  is  paid. 

"  The  people  should  pay  a  rateable  tax  for  their 
sheep,  and  an  excise  for  every  thing  which  they 
should  eat."  Hayward. 

"  Ambitious  now  to  take  excise 

Of  a  more  fragrant  paradise."       CleavelamL 
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EXCISE. 

■•'  With  hundred  rows  of  teeth  tlie  shark  exceeds, 
And  on  all  trades,  like  Cassawar,  she  feeds." 

Marvel. 

"  Can  hire  large  houses,  and  oppress  the  poor 
By  farm'd  Excise."  Dryden's  Juvenal,  Sat.  3. 

"  The  author's  definition  being  observed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise,  they  desire  the  favour  of 
your  opinion. 

Question.  Whether  it  will  not  be  considered  as 
a  libel ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  is  not  proper  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  author,  printers,  and  publishers 
thereof,  or  any  and  which  of  them,  by  information 
or  how  otherwise  ?" 

OPINION. 

"  I  am  ■  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  libel ;  but  under 
all  the  circumstances,  I  should  think  it  better  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  altering  his  definition  ; 
and  in  case  he  don't,  threaten  him  with  an  informa- 
tion. (Signed)  "  w.  hurray." 

«  29th  Nov.  1755." 

Time  was  allowed  for  the  great  philologist  to 
alter  his  definition  ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  to  be 
frightened,  and  the  explanation  still  continues  in  his 
Dictionary. 


HOCK  BETTER  THAN  MONEY. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Virgil,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  noble  earl,  was  some  years  ago  discovered 
in  a  monastery  in  Suabia.     The  good  old  monks  to 
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whom  this  and  several  other  valuable  books  belonged, 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  this  copy 
for  money.  It  happened,  however,  that  they  were 
remarkably  fond  of  old  hock.  This  was  found  out 
by  an  English  connoisseur,  who  for  seven  guineas 
worth  of  hock,  obtained  this  rare  copy  of  Virgil, 
which  he  afterwards  sold  to  a  book  collector  for  o£50. 
To  the  present  possessor,  it  cost  no  less  than  o£400. 

SORTES  VIRGILIAN^. 

When  the  unfortunate  Lucius  Gary,  Lord  Falkland, 
was  with  Charles  the  First  at  Oxford,  his  majesty 
went  one  day  to  see  the  public  library  ;  where  he 
was  shown,  among  other  books,  a  Virgil  nobly  printed, 
and  exquisitely  bound.  Lord  Falkland,  to  divert  the 
king,  would  have  His  Majesty  make  a  trial  of  the 
Sortes  Virgilianc£,  a  kind  of  divination  common  in 
the  classic  ages,  according  to  which,  a  person's  destiny 
was  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  first  passage  he 
turned  to  on  opening  a  Virgil  at  random.  His  Ma- 
jesty opening  the  book,  the  passage  which  he  hap- 
pened to  place  his  finger  upon  was  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  book,  which  contains  Dido's  im- 
precation against  iEneas,  and  which  is  thus  translated 
by  Dry  den  : 

"  Oppress'd  with  numbers  in  the  unequal  field. 
His  men  discouraged,  and  himself  expell'd. 
Let  him  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  place, 
Torn  from  his  subjects,  and  his  sun's  embrace,"  &c. 

King  Charles  seemed  concenied  at  the  applicability 
of  the  passage.     Lord  Falkland  offered  to   try  his 
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own  fortune  in  the  same  manner,  hoping  he  might 
fall  upon  some  passage  that  could  have  no  relation 
to  his  case,  and  thereby  divert  His  Majesty's  thoughts 
from  any  other  impression  the  other  might  make 
upon  him  ;  but  the  lines  Lord  Falkland  stumbled 
upon,  were  yet  more  suited  to  his  own  destiny,  tlian  the 
other  had  been  to  the  king's,  being  the  following 
expressions  of  Evander  on  the  untimely  death  of 
his  son  Pallas,  ^n.  xi.  152  : 

"  O  Pallas  !  thou  hast  failed  thy  plighted  word. 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  sword  : 
I  wam'd  tliee,  but  in  vain  ;  for  toell  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursue. 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far. 
Young,  as  tliou  wert,  in  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
O  curst  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom. 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  come." 

In  the  first  engagement  afterwards,  that  of  New- 
bury, Falkland  fell  a  victim  to  his  temerity,  having 
advanced  in  the  foremost  rank  to  charge  the  enemy, 
when,  as  an  officer  of  state  attendant  on  the  king's 
person,  he  ought  to  have  kept  behind. 

LITERARY  PHYSICIANS. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  of  all  men  of  letters  who 
pursue  any  profession,  none  so  willingly  quit  their 
avocations,  to  write  on  other  matters,  as  physicians. 
Ficinnius  has  given  a  Latin  version  of  Plato,  and 
explained  his  system.  Julius  Scaliger,  who  was  a 
doctor  in  physic,  has  written  much  criticism.  Per- 
rault,  the  antagonist  of  Boileau,  translated  Vitruvius, 
and  gave  public  lectures  on  geometry  and  architec- 
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ture.     Akenside  and  Armstrong  are  celebrated  for 
their  poetry  ;    and  Doctor  Smollett  had  more   fre- 
quently his  pen,  than  the  pulse  of  a  patient,  in  his 
hand.  

STORY  OF  POLLY  BAKER. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  several  modern 
historians,  who  have  pretended  to  write  in  a  philo- 
sophical spirit,  have  been  very  inattentive  to  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  facts  on  which  tlieir 
philosophy  rested.  The  celebrated  Abbe  Raynal 
appears  to  have  been  a  writer  of  this  class,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  anecdote.  "  Towards  tlie 
end  of  tlie  year  1777,  the  Abbe  called  one  evening 
on  Dr.  Franklin  at  his  lodgings  in  Paris,  and  found,  in 
company  with  the  doctor,  their  common  friend  Silas 
Deane.  '  Ah  !  Monsieur  I'Abb^,'  said  Deane,  *  we 
were  just  talking  of  you  and  your  works.  Do  you 
know  that  you  have  been  very  ill  served  by  some  of 
those  people  who  have  undertaken  to  give  you  in- 
formation on  American  atfairs  ?'  The  Abbe  resisted 
this  attack  with  some  warmth  ;  and  Deane  supported 
it,  by  citing  a  variety  of  passages  from  Raynal's 
works,  which  he  alleged  to  be  incorrect.  At  last 
they  came  to  the  anecdote  of  Polly  Baker,  on  which 
the  Abb6  had  displayed  a  great  deal  of  pathos  and 
sentiment.  *  Now,  here,'  says  Deane,  *  is  a  tale,  in 
which  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth.'  Raynal  fired 
at  this,  and  asserted  that  he  had  taken  it  from  an 
authentic  memoir  received  from  America.  Franklin, 
who  had  amused  himself  hitherto  with  listening  to 
the  dispute  of  his  friends,  at  length  interposed. 
'  My  dear  Abb6,'  said  he,  '  shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ? 
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When  I  was  a  young  man,  and  rather  more  thought- 
less than  is  becoming  at  our  present  time  of  life, 
I  was  employed  in  writing  for  a  newspaper ;  and, 
as  it  sometimes  happened  that  I  wanted  genuiae 
materials  to  fill  up  my  page,  I  occasionally  drew  on 
the  stores  of  my  imagination  for  a  tale  which  might 
pass  current  as  a  reality  ;  now  this  very  anecdote  of 
Polly  Baker,  was  one  of  my  inventions.'  '  And  upon 
my  word,'  cried  Raynal,  quitting  at  once  the  tone 
of  dispute  for  that  of  flattery,  '  I  would  much 
rather  insert  your  fictions  in  my  works,  thaii  the 
truths  of  many  other  people.'  "  Such  is  the  way 
in  which  modem  philosophers  write  history  ! 

SINGLE  SERMON  WRITERS. 

Dr.  Jackson,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  his  brother. 
Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  late  Dean  of  Christchurch,  made 
a  resolution  that  they  would  neither  of  them  publish 
any  thing  beyond  a  sermon  ;  to  which  they  have 
closely  adhered,  though  both  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  men  of  extraordinary  abilities,  who  would  have 
shone  among  the  brightest  stars  of  the  literaiy 
hemisphere. 

MARY  LEAPOR. 

Mary  Leapor,  who  has  left  two  volumes  of  poems, 
although  she  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  four, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  gardener  to  Judge  Blencowe. 
Her  education  was  suitable  to  the  poverty  of  her 
origin ;  she  was  merely  taught  to  read  and  write. 
At  first  her  parents  encouraged  her  propensity  to 
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poetry  ;  but  afterwards  fearful  that  it  might  be  pre- 
judicial to  her  well  doing  in  the  world,  they  en- 
deavoured by  every  means  to  prevent  her  indulging 
it  in  future.  Her  perseverance  triumphed,  and  she 
was  the  author  of  some  beautiful  poems. 


MARMONTEL. 

It  was  Voltaire  who  first  introduced  this  charming 
writer  to  the  republic  of  letters.  While  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Thoulouse,  Marmontel,  disap- 
pointed of  the  prize  of  the  Floral  Games,  which  was 
awarded  to  another  candidate,  sent  his  compositions 
to  Voltaire,  who,  to  console  him  for  the  injustice  he 
had  experienced,  made  him  a  present  of  his  own 
works,  and  invited  him  to  the  capital.  The  young 
poet,  fearful  of  exposing  himself  to  the  temptations 
of  a  capital,  the  expenses  of  which  his  finances 
would  not  support,  at  first  refused  ;  but  on  assurances 
of  patronage  and  protection  from  Mr.  Ory,  the  comp- 
troller general,  he  proceeded  to  Paris.  When  he 
arrived  there,  he  found  that  his  friend  Mr.  Ory  had 
just  lost  his  situation  ;  but  Voltaire  received  him 
with  open  arms,  and  joined  his  consolation  and 
advice,  to  enable  him  to  support  this  misfortune 
with  courage.  He  advised  Marmontel  to  write  a 
comedy.  "  It  would  be  like  my  attempting  to  draw 
a  likeness  without  having  seen  the  original,"  replied 
the  young  poet.  This  remark  pleased  Voltaire,  who 
introduced  him  to  all  his  friends,  when  his  genius 
soon  made  its  way. 
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SANGUINE  AUTHOR. 

A  jjoor  clergyman,  in  a  very  remote  county  in 
England,  had,  on  some  popular  occasion,  preached 
a  sermon  so  exceedingly  acceptable  to  his  parishioners, 
that  they  entreated  him  to  print  it ;  which,  after  due 
and  solemn  deliberation,  he  promised  to  do.  This 
was  the  most  remarkable  incident  of  his  life,  and 
filled  his  mind  with  a  thousand  fancies.  The  con 
elusion,  however,  of  all  his  consultations  with  him 
self  ^vas,  that  he  should  obtain  both  fame  and  money; 
and  that  a  journey  to  the  metropolis,  to  direct  and 
superintend  the  great  concern,  was  indispensable. 
After  taking  a  formal  leave  of  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey.  On  his 
arrival  in  town,  by  great  good  fortune,  he  was 
reconmiended  to  the  worthy  and  excellent  Mr. 
Bowyer,  to  whom  he  triumphantly  related  the  object 
of  his  journey.  The  printer  agreed  to  his  proposals, 
and  required  to  know  how  many  copies  he  would 
choose  to  have  struck  off?  "  Why,  sir,"  returned 
the  clergyman,  "  I  have  calculated  that  there  are  in 
the  kingdom  so  many  thousand  parishes,  and  that 
each  parish  will  at  least  take  one,  and  others  more  ; 
so  that  I  think  we  may  safely  venture  to  print  about 
thirty-five  or  thirty-six  thousand  copies."  The 
printer  bowed,  the  matter  was  settled,  and  the 
reverend  author  departed  in  high  spirits  to  his  home. 
Witli  much  difficulty  and  great  self-denial,  a  period 
of  about  two  months  was  suffered  to  pass ;  when  his 
golden  visions  so  tormented  his  imagination,  that  he 
could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  accordingly  he  wrote 
E  3 
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to  Mr.  Bowyer,  desiring  him  to  send  the  debtor  and 
creditor  account,  most  liberally  permitting  the  remit- 
tances to  be  forwarded  at  Mr.  B.'s  convenience. 
Judge  of  the  astonishment,  tribulation,  and  anguish, 
excited  by  the  receipt  of  an  account,  charging  him 
for  printing  thirty-five  thousand  copies  of  a  sermon, 
^785.  5s.  6d.,  and  giving  him  credit  for  ^1.  5s.  6d. 
the  produce  of  seventeen  copies,  being  the  whole 
that  had  been  sold.  This  left  a  balance  of  ^784 
due  to  the  bookseller. 

All  who  knew  the  character  of  this  most  amiable 
and  excellent  printer,  would  not  be  at  all  surprised 
to  hear,  that,  in  a  day  or  two,  a  letter  to  the  follow- 
ing purpose  was  forwarded  to  the  clergyman  : 

"  REVEREND  SIR, 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  innocently  amusing  mys'elf  at 
your  expense,  but  you  need  not  give  yourself  un- 
easiness. I  knew  better  than  you  could  do  the 
extent  of  the  sale  of  single  sermons,  and  accordingly 
printed  but  fifty  copies,  to  the  expense  of  which 
you  are  heartily  welcome,  in  return  for  the  liberty 
I  have  taken  with  you." 


SOUTHWELL. 

It  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  Southwell,  to 
live  in  an  era  when  neither  talents,  truth,  nor  even 
innocence,  were  sufficient  protection  against  political 
and  religious  fury.  With  much  of  the  general 
character  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  Southwell  possessed 
a  riclmess  of  imagination,  and  a  felicity  of  versifi- 
cation, which  eminently  entitle  his  productions  to 
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the  regard  of  after  times.  His  melancholy  life,  and 
dreadful  fate  too,  would  spread  a  deep  interest  over 
his  works,  even  were  tliey  in  themselves  destitute  of 
it ;  which,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Southwell,  who  was  called  the  English  Jesuit,  was 
confined  three  years  in  the  Tower,  during  which 
time,  he  was  put  to  the  rack  no  fewer  than  ten  times, 
with  a  view  to  extort  from  him  a  disclosure  of  certain 
conspiracies,  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  im- 
plicated. At  the  end  of  this  period,  he  wrote  to 
Cecil,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  humbly  entreating  his 
lordship,  that  he  might  either  be  brought  to  trial  to 
answer  for  himself,  or  that  his  friends  might  have 
leave  to  see  him.  The  treasurer  answered,  "  That 
if  he  was  in  such  haste  to  be  hanged,  he  should 
quickly  have  his  desire."  Shortly  after,  he  was  re- 
moved to  Newgate,  tried  for  remaining  in  England 
contrary  to  the  statute,  and  convicted  and  executed 
at  Tyburn,  in  1595,  when  he  was  only  in  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

PIQUANT  REPROOF. 

The  Chevalier  Duplessis,  a  very  middling  poet, 
and  author  of  a  bad  opera,  called  Pizarro,  used  to 
indulge  himself  in  the  bitterest  satire  against  other 
poets.  Once  he  asserted  with  great  vehemence,  that 
he  did  not  know  a  worse  lyric  poet  than  Guillard. 
Cheron,  the  actor,  archly  replied,  "  Ah,  Chevalier, 
you  forget  yourself." 
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eONNOISSEURSHIP. 

A  few  years  ago,  some  ignorant  or  over  cunning 
individuals  imported  into  Europe  several  Arabic 
manuscripts,  very  superbly  bound,  and  in  the  most 
excellent  condition.  These  were  eagerly  bought  up 
by  persons  who  were  rather  admirers  than  readers  of 
Arabic.  Some  of  the  connoisseurs,  who  thought 
their  sealed  books  a  great  treasure,  showed  them  to 
persons  better  skilled  in  the  language  than  them- 
selves ;  when  it  was  discovered,  that  these  learned 
treasures  merely  consisted  of  the  ledgers,  and  other 
account  books,  of  Arabian  tradesmen. 


LA   FONTAINE. 

The  naivete  and  simplicity  of  heart  of  La  Fontaine, 
were  very  remarkable ;  and  many  traits  of  his  absence 
of  mind  are  on  record.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been 
great,  since  it  carried  him  to  an  absolute  insensibility 
of  external  impressions.  One  day,  Madame  de 
Bouillon,  in  her  way  to  Versailles,  met  him  in  a 
reverie  under  one  of  the  trees  of  the  court.  On  her 
return  in  the  evening,  she  passed  him,  standing  in 
the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  attitude,  notwith- 
standing that  the  day  had  been  very  cold,  and  it  had 
rained  incessantly.  So  simple,  unaffected,  and  re- 
tired were  his  manners,  that  Madame  de  Sabliere, 
who  gave  him  an  asylum  for  some  years  in  her  house, 
once  exclaimed,  on  the  occasion  of  dismissing  all 
her  servants,  "  I  have  kept  only  my  three  animals,  my 
cat,  my  dog,  and  my  La  Fontaine."     His  old  coat 
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having  become  very  shabby,  one  of  his  female  friends 
caused  a  new  one  to  be  laid  by  his  bedside  ;  which 
he  put  on,  and  wore  for  two  days,  when  a  friend 
meeting  him  in  the  street,  caused  him  great  surprise 
by  complimenting  him  on  his  change  of  dress. 
Another  time,  and  the  fact  is  incontestible,  he  carried 
a  party  of  literary  men  to  dine  at  the  house  of  one 
of  his  friends,  whose  body  he  had  followed  to  the 
grave  only  a  few  days  before.  On  the  porter  reminding 
him  of  the  circumstance,  "  Good  God  !"  cried  La 
Fontaine,  "  I  could  not  have  thought  it  had  been 
so  long  ago."  Neither  noise  nor  conversation  dis- 
turbed the  apparent  lethargy  in  which  he  appeared 
occasionally  absorbed  in  his  reveries.  It  was  as 
difficult  to  restrain  him  sometimes,  when  on  a  par- 
ticular subject.  One  day  dining  with  Moliere  and 
Despreaux,  he  inveighed  against  the  absurdity  of 
making  performers  speak  aside,  what  is  heard  by 
the  stage  and  the  whole  house.  Heated  with  this 
idea,  he  would  listen  to  no  argument.  "  It  cannot 
be  denied,"  exclaimed  Despreaux,  in  a  loud  key,  "  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  La  Fontaine  is  a  rogue,  a 
great  rogue,  a  villain,  a  rascal,"  &c.  &c.,  multi- 
plying his  terms  of  abuse,  and  increasing  the  loudness 
of  his  voice.  Fontaine,  without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  abuse,  went  on  declaiming.  At  last  the  com- 
pany's roar  of  laughter  recalled  him  to  himself. 
"  What  is  this  laughter  about  ?"  he  asked.  "  At 
what  ?"  cried  Despreaux,  "  why  at  you,  to  be  sure. 
You  have  not  heard  a  word  of  the  abuse  which  I 
have  been  bawling  in  your  very  eais  ;  yet  you  are 
surprised  at  the  folly  of  supposing  a  performer  not  to 
hear  what  another  actor  whispers  at  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  stage."  One  proof  more  of  his  absence  of  mind. 
When  he  went  to  present  his  Fables  to  the  king,  it 
appeared,  after  he  had  delivered  a  very  good  addiess, 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  book. 


POETICAL  FLAITERY. 

Eleanor,  sister  to  the  Marchioness  of  Wharton, 
and  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  was  the  lady  on 
whom  Dryden  wrote  his  poem,  entitled  Eleanor, 
for  which  he  received  a  gratuity  of  c£lOO.  In  those 
days,  commendatory  verses  were  always  upon  sale, 
at  any  price,  and  upon  any  subject,  however  re- 
mote or  unpoetical.  Thus,  if  a  lady  recovered  from 
the  small  pox,  she  could  for  ten  pounds  have  the 
whole  progress  of  the  disorder  done  into  rhyme,  or 
blank  verse,  and  herself  described  as  a  phoenix 
rising  with  new  life  and  beauty ;  and  for  a  trifling 
additional  premium,  the  poet  would  convert  the  dis- 
figuring marks  which  the  disease  might  have  left  on 
her  face,  into  so  many  ambuscades  for  Cupid,  pit- 
falls to  ensnare  the  hearts  of  "  persons  of  wit  and 
honour  about  town." 

"THE  DIVINE  LEGATION." 

When  the  London  Clergy  pretended  to  be  alarmed, 
and  took  fire  at  Warburton's  "  Divine  Legation," 
tliey  endeavoured  to  induce  several  persons  of  literary 
eminence  to  write  against  the  book.  "  They  gave 
out,"  says  Warburton,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Hurd, 
"  that  they  had  engaged  these  considerable  hands 
ill  this  service,  who  were  to  demolbh  the  book.     On 
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which,  I  resolved  to  be  prepared  for  them  (who,  by 
tlie  way,  thought  better  of  it),  and  give  it  the  severest 
examination  myself.  I  set  about  this  work  with 
great  care.  I  detected  (which  I  dare  say  you  will 
think  I  was  best  able  to  do)  all  the  weak  parts  of  it. 
I  showed  no  mercy  to  them  ;  and  then  endeavoured 
to  defend  them  the  best  I  could.  I  went  through 
the  work,  and  committed  it  to  paper ;  which  I 
thought  I  should  soon  have  use  enough  of.  But 
what  do  you  think  was  the  issue  ?  In  the  first 
place,  as  I  said,  these  heroes  of  literature  refused 
to  be  engaged  ;  but  in  their  stead  there  was  an  army 
of  volunteers.  My  business  with  these  was  merely 
curiosity  ;  1  wanted  to  see  if  any  of  them  had  hit 
upon  the  weak  parts  I  had  been  with  so  much  pains 
providing  for  ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  not  one  of 
them  has  yet  been  found  out  by  my  enemies,  and  do 
yet  remain  a  secret  between  God,  my  conscience,  and 
my  friends.  By  my  friends,  I  mean  all  those  men  of 
true  learning,  who,  without  doubt,  see  them  as  well 
as  I  do  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  other  things,  which,  if 
not  well  executed,  they  have  the  candour  to  believe 
well  intended,  think  ought  to  be  pardoned,  and  not 
objected  to  a  fallible  author." 

GRAY. 

The  mother  of  Gray  the  poet,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  that  education  which  elicited  his  bril- 
liant talents,  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  most 
amiable  character,  and  whose  energy  supplied  to  the 
child  that  deficiency  which  the  improvidence  of  his 
other  parent  would  have  occasioned. 
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The  following  extract  from  a  case  submitted  by 
Mrs.  Gray  to  her  lawyer,  developes  the  disposition 
and  the  habits  of  her  husband  in  a  light  not  the  most 
favourable,  while  it  awakens  no  common  sympathy 
and  respect  for  herself. 

*'  That  she  hath  been  no  charge  to  the  said  Philip, 
and  during  all  the  said  time  hath  not  only  found  her- 
self in  all  manner  of  apparel,  but  also  for  her  chil- 
dren, to  the  number  of  twelve,  and  most  of  the 
furniture  of  his  house,  and  paying  forty  pounds  a 
year  for  his  shop,  almost  providing  every  thing  for  her 
son  ivhilst  at  Eton  school,  and  now  he  is  at  Peter  House, 
Cambridge. 

"  Notwithstanding  which,  almost  ever  since  he 
hath  been  married,  he  hath  used  her  in  the  most  in- 
human manner,  by  beating,  kicking,  punching,  and 
with  the  most  vile  and  abusive  language ;  that  she 
hath  been  in  the  utmost  fear  and  danger  of  her  life, 
and  hath  been  obliged  this  last  year  to  quit  his  bed, 
and  lie  with  her  sister.  This  she  was  resolved  to 
bear  if  possible,  not  to  leave  her  shop  of  trade,  for 
the  sake  of  her  son,  to  be  able  to  assist  in  the  main- 
tenance of  him  at  the  University,  since  his  father 
won't." 

To  the  love  and  courage  of  this  mother,  Gray 
owed  his  life  when  a  child  ;  she  ventured  what  few 
women  are  capable  of,  to  open  a  vein  with  her  own 
hand,  and  thus  removed  the  paroxysm  arising  from  a 
fulness  of  blood,  to  which,  it  is  said,  all  her  other 
children  had  fallen  victims.  We  need  not  wonder 
that  Gray  mentioned  such  a  mother  with  a  sigh. 
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IMPERIAL  CRITIC. 

The  Emperor  Adrian,  who  not  content  with  being 
the  first  ill  power,  was  ambitious  to  be  the  first  in 
letters,  once  corrected  Eavorinus  for  employing  an 
improper  word.  He  submitted  with  patience,  though 
he  was  convinced  that  he  had  used  the  proper  word. 
When  his  friends  objected  to  his  compliance,  he 
answered,  "  Shall  not  I  easily  suffer  him  to  be  the 
most  learned  of  all  men,  who  has  thirty  legions  at 
his  command  ?" 


KING  WILLIAM  AND  ST.  EVREMOND. 

King  William  was  so  little  of  a  man  of  letters, 
that  on  the  celebrated  French  writer,  St.  Evreraond, 
being  presented  to  him  at  St.  James's,  his  majesty 
had  nothing  more  apropos  to  say  than  this,  "  You 
are,  I  believe,  sir,  a  major-general  in  your  master's 
service." 


"DEISM  REVEALED." 
When  Skelton  published  his  "  Deism  Revealed," 
the  Bishop  of  London  asked  the  Bishop  of  Clogher 
if  he  knew  the  author?  "Oh,  yes,  he  has  been  a 
curate  in  my  diocese  near  these  twenty  years." 
"  More  shame  for  your  lordship  to  let  a  man  of  his 
merit  continue  so  long  a  curate  in  your  diocese,"  was 
the  reply. 
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VOLTAIRE  AND  CHESTERFIELD. 

When  Voltaire  was  in  England,  he  vvas  higiily 
caressed  hy  all  the  English  nobility,  but  by  none 
more  than  Lord  Chesterfield.  His  lordship  gave 
him  a  general  invitation  to  his  table,  and  always  ac- 
cused the  bard  of  inattention,  when  he  did  not  dine 
with  him.  Voltaire  frequently  excused  himself  in 
the  most  polite  terms  ;  but  being  one  day  a  little 
hard  run  by  his  lordship  on  the  occasion,  the  poet 
replied  with  some  acrimony,  "My  lord,  I  always 
consider  it  as  a  singular  honour,  to  be  in  company 
with  a  nobleman  of  your  lordship's  genius  and  abi- 
lities; but  really,  my  lord,  when  I  find  how  much 
you  prostitute  the  gifts  of  nature,  by  entertaining 
sharpers  and  adventurers,  I  pity  your  judgment,  and 
admire  my  own  abilities."  His  lordship  turned  upon 
his  heel,  and  retorted,  "  J'  aime  V  esprit,  meme  quand 
je  le  trouve  dans  un  coquin;"  "  I  love  mind,  even  when 
I  meet  with  it  in  a  scoundrel."  Voltaire  did  not 
rejoin. 

FERDOSI,  THE  PERSIAN  HOMER. 

When  the  Persian  Homer,  Ferdosi,  had  finished 
liis  noble  epic  poem  of  the  Shah  Neraah,  or  Book  of 
Kings,  Mahmood  was  persuaded,  by  envious  rivals,  to 
diminish  the  reward  that  he  had  promised  liini.  The 
bard  spurned  the  present  which  he  sent  him,  and 
added  to  his  poem  a  bitter  satire  upon  the  king's 
want  of  generosity  ;  but  after  he  had  given  vent  to 
hia  feelings,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  the  court, 
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and  to  retire  to  his  native  city  of  Too,  (the  moderu 
Mushed)  in  Khorassan.  Some  time  elapsed  before 
Mahmood  saw  the  verses  he  had  written  ;  and  sen- 
sible too  late  of  his  error,  he  tried  to  retrieve  his 
fame,  by  sending  an  immense  sum  to  the  poet ;  but 
the  rich  present  reached  the  gates  of  Too,  as  the 
body  of  Ferdosi  was  being  carried  to  its  last  mansion  ; 
and  it  was  rejected  by  his  virtuous  daughter,  who 
scorned  to  accept  that  wealth  which  had  been  once 
denied  to  the  merit  of  her  illustrious  father. 


BUFFON. 

BuiFon  constantly  rose  with  the  sun,  and  thus 
relates  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  such  a  habit 
of  early  rising  :  "  In  my  youth,"  says  he,  "I  was 
excessively  fond  of  sleep,  and  that  indolence  robbed 
me  of  much  time.  My  poor  Joseph  (a  domestic  who 
served  him  for  sixty-five  years)  was  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  me  in  overcoming  it.  I  promised  him  a 
crown  for  every  time  he  could  make  me  get  up  at  six 
o'clock.  He  failed  not  the  next  day  to  rouse  and 
torment  me,  but  I  onl3'  abased  him.  He  tried  the 
day  following,  and  I  threatened  him.  '  Friend 
Joseph,'  said  I  to  him  at  noon,  *  I  have  lost  my  time, 
and  you  have  gained  nothing.  You  do  not  know 
how  to  manage  the  matter.  Think  only  of  my  pro- 
mise, and  do  not  regard  my  threatenings.'  The  day 
following  he  accomplished  his  point.  At  first  I 
begged,  then  entreated  and  abused,  and  would  have 
discharged  him  ;  but  he  disregarded  me,  and  raised 
me  up  by  absolute  force.  He  had  his  reward  every 
day  for  my  ill  humour  at  the  moment  of  waking,  b}"^ 
F   2 
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thanks,  and  a  crown  an  hour  after.     I  owe  to  poor 

Joseph  at  least  ten  or  twelve  volumes  of  my  works." 

FIELDING'S  AMELIA. 

Andrew  Millar,  the  bookseller,  gave  Fielding  a 
thousand  pounds  for  his  "  Amelia ;"  but  showing  the 
MS.  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  afterwards  ambassador 
to  Prussia,  he  was  told  that  it  was  much  inferior  to 
"  Tom  Jones,"  and  advised  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as 
he  could.  Millar  soon  thought  of  a  stratagem  by 
which  he  could  at  least  push  it  off  to  the  trade,  if  he 
could  not  make  it  popular.  At  a  sale  made  to  the 
booksellers  previous  to  the  publication,  Millar  of- 
fered his  friends  all  his  other  publications  on  the  usual 
terms  of  discount;  but  when  he  came  to  "Amelia," 
he  laid  it  aside  as  a  work  in  such  demand,  that  be 
could  not  afford  to  deliver  it  to  the  trade,  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  ruse  succeeded  ;  the  impression,  though 
very  large,  was  anxiously  bought  up,  and  the  book- 
seller relieved  from  every  apprehension  as  to  the 
popularity  of  Fielding's  "  Amelia." 

TRANSLATING. 

Alfieri  employed  a  respectable  young  man  at 
Florence  to  assist  him  in  his  Greek  translations ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  instruction  was  received, 
was  not  a  little  eccentric.  The  latter  slowly  read 
aloud,  and  translated  ;  while  Alfieri,  with  his  pencil 
and  tablets  in  his  hand,  walked  about  the  room,  and 
pnt  down  his  version.  This  he  did  without  speaking 
a  word  ;  and  when  he  found  his  preceptor  reciting  too 
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quickly,  or  when  he  did  not  understand  the  passage, 
he  held  up  his  pencil.  This  was  the  signal  for  re- 
petition, and  the  last  sentence  was  slowly  recited,  or 
the  leading  was  stopped,  until  a  tap  from  the  poet's 
pencil  upon  the  table,  warned  the  translator  that  he 
might  continue  his  lecture.  The  lesson  began  and 
concluded  with  a  slight  and  silent  obeisance  :  and 
during  thirteen  months  thus  spent,  the  Count  scarcely 
spoke  as  many  words  to  the  assistant  of  his  studies. 


JOHNSON'S  EPITAPH  ON  GOLDSMITH. 

A  party  of  twelve  literary  gentlemen  happening 
to  dine  one  day  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
the  subject  of  conversation  turned  on  Dr.  Johnson's 
Epitaph  on  Goldsmith.  Various  alterations  were 
suggested;  but  the  question  was,  who  should  have 
the  courage  to  name  them  to  the  Doctor.  At  last  it 
was  resolved  that  there  could  be  no  way  so  good  as 
that  of  a  round-robin.  Dr.  Barnard,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  drew  up  an  address  to  Johnson 
on  the  occasion,  vvhich  it  was  feared,  by  the  rest,  the 
Doctor  might  think  treated  the  subject  with  too  much 
levity.  Burke  then  proposed  the  address  as  it  stands 
in  the  round -robin,  and  Sir  William  Forbes  officiated 
as  clerk.     It  was  as  follows  : 

"  We,  the  circumscribers,  having  read  with  great 
pleasure  an  intended  epitaph  for  the  monument  of 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  which,  considered  abstractedly,  ap- 
pears to  be,  for  elegant  composition  and  masterly 
style,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  pen  of  its  learned 
author,  are  yet  of  opinion,  that  the  character  of  the 
deceased  as  a  writer,  particularly  as  a  poet,  is  perhaps 
F  3 
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not  delineated  with  all  the  exactness  which  Dr.  John- 
son is  capable  of  giving  it.  We,  therefore,  with  de- 
ference to  his  superior  judgment,  humbly  request  that 
he  would,  at  least,  take  the  trouble  of  revising  it,  and 
of  making  such  additions  and  alterations  as  he  shall 
think  proper,  upon  a  farther  perusal.  But  if  we 
might  venture  to  express  our  wishes,  they  would  lead 
us  to  request  that  he  would  write  the  epitaph  in 
English,  rather  than  in  Latin,  as  we  think  that  the 
memory  of  so  eminent  an  English  writer,  ouglit  to  be 
perpetuated  in  the  language  to  which  his  works  are 
likely  to  be  so  lasting  an  ornament ;  which  we  also 
know  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  late  Doctor 
himself." 

This  address  was  written  within  a  circle  formed  by 
the  names  of  Edmund  Burke,  Thomas  Franklin, 
Anthony  Chamier,  G.  Colman,  William  Vaskell, 
Joshua  Reynolds,  William  Forbes,  T.  Barnard,  R. 
B.  Sheridan,  P.  Metcalfe,  E.  Gibbon,  and  Joseph 
Warton.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  agreed  to  carry  it 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  received  it  with  great  good 
humour ;  and  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  tell  the  gentlemen, 
that  he  would  alter  the  epitaph  in  any  manner  they 
pleased,  as  to  the  sense  of  it  ;  but  that  he  "  could 
never  consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey  with  an  English  epitaph;"  and  observing 
Dr.  Warton's  name  among  the  subscribers,  he  said  to 
Sir  Joshua,  "  I  wonder  that  Joe  Warton,  a  scholar 
by  profession,  should  be  such  a  fool."  The  epitaph, 
as  first  written  by  Johnson,  is  engraved  on  the  monu- 
ment to  Goldsmith,  without  any  alteration. 
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DRELINCOURT  ON  DEATH. 

Drelincourt's  Discourse  on  Death,  though  now  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  religious  works,  was,  on  its 
first  publication,  of  very  dull  sale  ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  author  complained  to  De  Foe  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  loss  he  was  likely  to  incur.  The  more 
experienced  writer  asked  Drelincourt  if  he  had  intro- 
duced any  thing  marvellous  along  with  his  pious  ad- 
vice, and  was  answered  in  the  negative.  "  No  wonder 
at  your  dull  sale,"  said  De  Foe,  "  but  I  will  put  you 
in  the  way  to  make  the  book  sell,  and  be  popular." 
He  then  sat  down,  and  wrote  the  story  of  Mrs.  Veall's 
Ghost ;  this  was  prefixed  to  the  work,  a  second  edi- 
tion announced,  and  from  that  time  the  work  has  been 
considered  a  standard  book  of  regular  and  extensive 
sale. 


PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA. 

Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  "  Studies  of  Nature,"  would  probably  never  have 
given  his  exquisite  tale  of  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  to 
the  world,  but  for  M.  Vernet,  the  eminent  marine 
painter.  St.  Pierre  had  one  evening  read  this  tale  at 
the  house  of  M.  Necker,  to  a  company,  among  whom 
were  BufFon,  Thomas,  and  the  AbbI  Galiaoi,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  those  eminent  writers  lis- 
tened to  his  production,  St.  Pierre  was  convinced  that 
it  was  unworthy  to  see  the  light ;  and  even  formed 
the  idea  of  committing  the  manuscript  to  the  flames. 
A  short   time  afterwards,  he  received  a  visit  from 
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Vernet,  who  dissuaded  him  from  his  intention,  and 
by  his  warm  commendation  of  the  work,  prevailed 
on  him  to  publish  it.  The  extraordinary  success  of 
the  work,  confirmed  the  opinion  of  his  friend,  in- 
creased the  popularity,  and  greatly  improved  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  author. 

KOSTROV. 
Kostrov,  the  Russian  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  vassal 
of  the  crown,  and  received  the  tirst  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  a  common  school ;  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  talents  which  he  displayed,  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Moscow,  where  he  soon  obtained  the 
rank  of  bachelor  of  arts.  His  poetry  is  much 
admired,  particularly  a  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad. 
Only  six  books  of  this  poem  have  been  collected.  It 
is  said  that  Kostrov  oftered  the  last  six  books  to  a 
bookseller,  and  the  liberal  tradesman  otlered  him 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  roubles,  about  seven 
guineas,  for  his  labours ;  which  so  offended  the  poet, 
that  he  threw  the  translation  into  the  fire. 

PETER  PINDAR. 

The  following  little  anecdote  has  been  left  in  Dr. 
Wolcot's  own  hand  writing. 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  last  in  America, 
he  took  a  stroll  into  the  country,  and  entering  a  neat 
little  cottage,  saw  a  pretty  girl  with  a  book  in  her 
hand.  **  What  books  do  you  read,  my  dear  ?"  asked 
his  royal  highness.  The  girl,  with  the  most  artless 
innocence,  replied,  "Sir,  the  Bible, and  Peter  Pindar!" 
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LABOUR  LOST. 
The  Rev.  William  Davy,  curate  of  Lustleigh,  in 
Devonsliire,  finished  in  the  year  1807',  a  work,  of 
which   the   title   will  be  a  sufficient   sample :    "  A 
system  of  Divinity,  in  a  course  of  Sermons  on  the 
first  institutions  of  Religion  ;  on  the  being  and  attri- 
butes of  God;  on  some  of  the  most  important  articles 
of  the  Christian  Religion  in  connexion  ;  and  on  the 
several  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind,  with  occasional 
discourses.     Being  a  compilation  from  the  best  sen- 
timents  of    the   polite   writers   and    eminent  sound 
divines,  both  ancient  and  modern,  on  the  same  sub- 
jects, properly  connected,  with  improvements  ;  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  the  use  of  chief  families,  and 
students  in  divinity,  for  churches,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  in  general."     The  history  of  this  work, 
which  extends  to  twenty-six  volumes,  is  a  surprising 
and  mournful  case  of    wasted  perseverance.      Mr. 
Davy  attempted  to  publish  his  collection  by  subscrip- 
tion ;  this  he  found  did  not  answer  ;  so  he  stopt  short, 
and  resolved  to  print  it  himself,  that  is,  with  his  own 
hands.     He  was  poor,  and  for  a  reason  which  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent,  his  theological  labours  could  obtain 
no  patronage ;  but  his  ardour  and  invincible  patience 
overcame   all   difficulties.     He   purchased   as  [many 
Avorn  out  and  cast  oS  types  from  a  country  printing 
office,  as  sufficed  him  to  set  up  two  pages ;  the  outlay 
could  not  be  more  than  the  value  of  the  metal,  and 
he  made  a  press  for  himself.     With  these   materials 
he  went  to  work  in  the  year  1795 ;  performing  every 
operation  himself,  and  working  off  page  by  page,  he 
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struck  off  fortj?  copies  of  the  first  three  hundred 
pages  ;  twenty -six  of  which  he  distributed  among  the 
Universities,  the  bishops,  the  Royal  Society,  and 
the  reviews,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  receive  from  some 
of  those  quarters  the  encouragement  to  which  lie 
thought  himself  entitled.  Disappointed  in  this,  he 
resolved  to  spare  himself  any  farther  expense  of 
paper  upon  those  before  whom  he  had  thrown  his 
pearls  in  vain  ;  and  as  he  had  reserved  only  fourteen 
copies  of  the  forty  with  which  he  conmienced,  four- 
teen he  continued  to  print ;  and  at  the  end  of  twelve 
years  of  unremitting  toil,  finished  the  whole  six  and 
twenty  volumes.  This  is  a  tale  which  excites  respect 
for  the  amazing  perseverance  of  the  patient  labourer, 
as  well  as  compassion  for  its  misdirection. 


TRUE  NOBILITY. 

Schiller,  the  German  poet,  had  a  patent  of  nobility 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
which  he  never  used.  Turning  over  a  heap  of  papers 
one  day,  in  the  presence  of  a  friend,  he  came  to  his 
patent,  and  showed  it  carelessly  to  his  friend  with 
this  observation,  I  si/ppose  you  did  not  know  I  tms  a 
noble;  and  then  buried  it  again  in  the  mass  of  mis- 
cellaneous papers  in  which  ithad  long  lain  undisturbed. 
Scliiller's  friend  might  have  answered,  after  this  action, 
"  If  I  did  not  before  know  you  were  noble,  I  know 
it  now." 
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DR.  PALEY. 

When  Dr.  Paley  had  finished  his  Moral  PJiiio- 
sophy,  the  MS.  was  offered  to  Mr.  Faulder  of  Bond 
Street,  for  one  hundred  guineas  ;  but  he  declined  the 
risk  of  publishing  it  on  his  own  account.  When  it 
was  published,  and  the  success  of  the  work  had  been 
in  some  degree  ascertained,  the  author  again  offered 
it  to  the  same  bookseller  for  three  hundred  pounds; 
but  he  refused  to  give  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  While  this  negociation  was  pending,  a  book- 
seller from  Carlisle  happening  to  call  on  an  eminent 
publisher  in  Paternoster  Row,  was  commissioned  by 
him  to  offer  Dr.  Paley  one  thousand  pounds  for  the 
copyright  of  his  work.  The  bookseller,  on  his  return 
to  Carlisle,  duly  executed  his  commission,  whith  was 
communicated  without  delay  to  the  Bishop  of  Cion- 
fert,  who,  being  at  that  time  in  London,  had  under- 
taken the  management  of  the  affair.  "Never  did  I 
suffer  so  much  anxious  fear,"  said  Dr.  Paley,  in  re- 
lating the  circumstance,  "  as  on  this  occasion,  lest  my 
friend  should  have  concluded  the  bargain  with  Mr. 
Faulder,  before  my  letter  could  reach  him."  Luckily, 
he  had  not;  but,  on  receiving  the  letter,  went  imme- 
diately into  Bond  Street,  and  made  his  new  demand. 
Mr.  Faulder,  though  in  no  small  degree  surprised  and 
astonished  at  the  advance,  agreed  for  the  sum  required 
before  the  bishop  left  the  house. 
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RACINE. 

Racine's  first  oflfering  to  the  muses,  was  an  ode 
of  a  few  stanzas,  entitled,  "  La  Nymphe  de  la 
Seine."  When  he  had  finished  it,  he  took  it  to  M. 
Chapelain,  a  name  scarcely  heard  of  t^/enty  years 
after,  although  at  that  time  he  was  the  absolute 
sovereign  of  the  poetical  world.  M.  Chapelain 
marked  several  passages  for  alteration  ;  the  poet 
altered  them ;  still  the  rigid  critic  was  dissatisfied, 
and  marked  other  passages  for  correction  ;  when  the 
poem  was  shown  to  M.  Perrault,  who  suggested 
further  alterations  j  all  of  which  the  poet  adopted, 
except  one  passage,  which  Racine  declared  he  would 
not  yield  to  Apollo  himself.  The  poetic  genius  of 
Racine,  was  not,  however,  to  be  damped  by  the 
absurd  criticisms  of  M.  Chapelain  ;  and  a  few  years 
recorded  the  triumphant  genius  of  the  poet,  and  the 
folly  of  his  Parnassian  judge. 

CARTE'S  HISTORY. 

Proposals  for  printing  Carte's  History  of  England, 
were  circulated  in  1746,  and  the  first  volume  of  it 
was  printed  in  December,  1747  ;  when  the  credit  of 
a  work,  which  had  been  ushered  into  the  world  with 
much  preparation  and  expectation,  and  which  had 
been  supported  by  ample  subscriptions,  was  almost 
wholly  overturned  by  a  remarkable  act  of  literary 
indiscretion. 

Mr.  Carte  having  taken  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  unction  of  our  kings,  and  of  the  great  effects 
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annexed  to  it ;  introduced  in  a  note,  a  story  of  one 
ChristopLer  Lovel,  a  native  of  Wells,  in  Somerset- 
shire, who  is  represented  as  having  been  cured  of  the 
King's  Evil  at  Avignon,  in  1716,  by  application  to  the 
Pretender.  The  indiscretion  he  had  been  guilty  of, 
was  hurtful  to  his  interests,  and  produced  the  three 
following  pamphlets.  1.  "Remarks  on  Mr.  Carte's 
General  History  of  England."  2.  "  A  Letter  to  the 
Jacobite  Journalist,  concerning  Mr.  Carte's  History, 
by  Duncan  Mac  Carte,  a  highlander."  And  o. 
"Some  Specimens  of  Mr.  Carte's  History  of  England, 
with  Remarks  thereon,  by  Donald  Mac  Carte." 
But  this  was  not  all ;  the  corporation  of  London 
unanimously  resolved,  in  April,  1748,  to  withdraw 
their  subscription  ;  and  the  history  fell  into  very 
general  neglect. 

The  fact  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  man,  by 
his  journey  and  change  of  diet,  and  physic,  was  re- 
lieved ;  but  his  cure  lasted  only  for  a  short  time. 
His  complaint  broke  out  again,  with  violence,  in  many 
other  parts  of  his  body;  and  he  returned, in  hopes  of 
the  same  success,  to  Prance,  where  he  died  mise- 
rably, before  he  reached  Avignon. 

It  has  been  alleged,  in  extenuation  of  Carte's 
conduct,  that  the  note  concerning  Christopher 
Lovel,  was  not  in  reality  his  own,  and  that  he  was 
over  persuaded  to  insert  it,  after  the  sheet  in  which 
it  was  printed,  had  been  committed  to  the  press. 
But  he  could  not  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  in- 
troduce it,  if  he  had  not  himself  believed  the  fact ; 
and  if  he  had  not  at  the  same  time  been  extremely 
solicitous  to  lay  hold  of  any  circumstance  which  he 
thought  would  promote  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
family.  g 
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In  the  preface  to  his  second  volupie,  he  continues 
to  avow  the  trutli  of  the  story.  He  had,  according 
to  his  own  account  of  tlte.  matter,  been  an  unbeliever, 
with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  King's  Evil  by  the 
royal  touch,  till  he  was  convinced  of  his  mistake  by 
Mr.  Anstis,  who  furnished  him  with  those  proofs 
out  of  the  Englisli  records,  wliich  attest  the  facts. 
These  are  printed  in  Tooker's  Treatise  on  the  subject, 
published  in  1627.  If,  however,  Mr.  Carte  had  ex- 
amined the  narrations  with  a  due  degree  ©f  scep- 
ticism, he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  misled. 


THE  ALEXANDRIAN  LIBRARY. 

When  Alexandria  was  taken  by  the  Mahommedans, 
Annus,  their  commander,  who  was  fond  of  litera- 
ture, became  acquainted  with  Philoponus,  whose 
conversation  pleased  him  mucli.  One  day,  Philo- 
ponus said  to  him,  "  You  have  examined  the  public 
repositories  in  Alexandria,  and  put  your  seal  upon 
all  the  effects  you  found  in  them.  With  respect  to 
such  things  as  may  be  useful  to  you,  I  presume  to 
say  notliing ;  but  among  those  which  you  think  of 
no  value,  tliere  may  be  some,  perhaps,  very  ser- 
viceable to  me."  "  And  what,"  answered  Amrus, 
"  are  the  things  you  want  ?"  "  The  philosophical 
books,"  replied  Philoponus,  "  that  are  preserved  in 
the  public  libraries."  "  This,"  returned  Amrus, 
"  is  a  request  upon  which  I  cannot  decide,  till  1 
have  received  orders  from  the  Caliph  Omar,  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful."  .  He  wrote  immediately 
to  Omar,  to  lay  before  him  the   request  of  Philopo- 
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nus ;  ami  the  Caliph  returned  this  answer :  "If 
tliere  be  nothing  in  the  books,  concerning  which 
you  write,  contrary  to  the  book  of  God  (meaning 
the  Koran),  they  are  utterly  useless,  the  book  of 
God  being  suflicient  for  our  instruction.  But  if 
they  contain  any  thing  repugnant  to  that  book,  they 
ought  to  be  suppressed.  1  command  you,  therefore, 
to  destroy  them  all."  Amrus  distributed  all  the 
books  immediately,  among  the  baths  of  Alexandria, 
that  they  might  be  employed  in  heating  them  ;  and 
by  this  method,  in  the  space  of  six  months,  they 
were  all  consumed.  Such  was  then  the  triumph  of 
ignorance  and  fanaticism,  over  learning  and  phi- 
losophy. 


CRITICISM. 

Voltaire,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Ejnc  Poetry  of  the 
European  Nations,  has  a  violent  attack  on  the  Lusiad 
of  Caraoens,  a  work  which,  however,  he  had  never 
read,  either  in  the  original,  or  in  any  correct  translation 
of  it.  When  the  Essay,  which  was  printed  in  London, 
was  in  the  press,  Voltaire  happened  to  show  a  proof 
sheet  of  it  to  Colonel  Bladon,  the  translator  of 
Ca3sar's  Commentaries.  The  colonel,  who  had  been 
in  Portugal,  asked  hun  if  he  had  read  the  I.usiad  ? 
Voltaire  confessed  he  had  never  seen  it,  and  could 
not  read  Portuguese.  The  colonel  put  Fanshaw's 
most  erroneous  translation  into  his  hands,  and  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  aftc^•,  Voltaire's  lying  and  slanderous 
'jritique  made  its  appearance. 
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ONE  OF  BLOOMFIELD'S  PATRONS. 

Shortly  after  the  Farmer's  Boj  made  its  appear- 
ance, his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  sent  a 
present  of  tea  guineas  to  the  humble  and  ingenious 
author,  with  a  very  handsome  letter,  expressing  the 
great  pleasure  he  had  received  from  its  perusal. 

JOHNSON  AND  ROUBILIAC 

Roubiliac  was  introduced  to  Johnson,  when  the 
latter  lived  in  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street.  His 
object  was,  to  prevail  on  Johnson  to  write  an  epitaph 
for  a  monument,  on  which  this  famous  sculptor  was 
then  engaged,  for  Westminster  Abbey.  Johnson 
received  the  stranger  with  much  civility,  especially 
as  he  was  introduced  to  him  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
He  took  him  up  into  a  garret,  which  the  prodigy 
of  learning  used  to  consider  as  his  library,  in 
which,  besides  his  books  all  covered  witli  dust, 
there  was  an  old  crazy  deal  table,  and  an  old  elbow 
chair,  with  only  three  legs.  In  this  chair  Johnson 
seated  himself,  after  having  first  placed  it  securely 
against  the  wall,  on  that  side  where  the  leg  was 
deficient.  He  then  took  up  his  pen,  and  demanded 
what  his  visitors  wanted  him  to  write.  On  this, 
Roubiliac  began  a  bombastic  and  ridiculous  harangue 
on  what  he  thought  should  be  the  kind  of  epitaph 
most  proper  for  the  purpose  ;  all  which  the  doctor 
very  patiently  wrote  down,  in  his  usually  fine,  and 
strictly  correct  language.  The  conceited  Frenchman 
continuing  to  dictate,  which  Johnson,  conscious  of 
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the  superiority  of  his  powers,  never  coul(}  bear,  he 
quickly  silenced  him  in  an  angry  and  peremptory 
tone  of  voice,  saying,  "  Come,  come,  sir,  let  us 
have  no  more  of  this  bombastic,  ridiculous  rhodo- 
montade,  but  let  me  know  in  simple  language,  the 
name,  character,  and  quality  of  the  person,  whose 
epitaph  you  intend  to  have  me  write." 


THE  MILNERS. 

Dr.  Isaac  Milner,  who  rose  to  be  Dean  of  Carlisle, 
and  Master  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  weaver  at  Leeds,  who  died  while  he 
was  a  boy.  The  support  of  a  mother  depended  on 
Isaac  and  his  brother  Joseph,  who  redoubled  their 
industry  in  cotton  spinning,  and  employed  their  vacant 
time  in  the  study  of  a  few  books  which  chance  had 
thrown  in  their  way.  This  singularity  attracted 
much  notice  among  tlie  neighbours ;  a  subscription  was 
at  length  set  on  foot,  to  educate  and  send  to  college 
one  of  these  young  men ;  and  Joseph,  as  the  elder 
brother,  and  one  who,  as  yet,  they  thought  displayed 
the  most  talent,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  object  of  tlieir 
patronage.  Isaac  was,  after  this,  for  sometime  thrown 
into  tlie  back  ground,  though  destined  at  last  to  come 
forward,  and  to  exceed  even  the  fortunes  of  his 
brother. 

Joseph  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at  Leeds ; 
and  the  lessons  he  learnt  in  the  day,  on  his  return 
home  at  night,  he  taught  Isaac,  who  discovered  not 
only  a  liking  for  this  novel  study  of  the  classics, 
but  great  quickness  of  parts,  memory,  and  judgment, 
Joseph  was  sent  to  Cambridge  3  when,  after  finishing 
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his  studies,  he  was  appointed  to   a  curacy,  and  the 
mastership  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  in  Hull. 

In  the  meantime,  Isaac  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
weaver ;  but  having  gained  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  loom  did  not  better  agree  with  his  disposi- 
tion, than  the  distaff  with  that  of  Hercules  ;  he  had, 
however,  like  the  old  Theban,  the  soft  influence  of 
attendant  charms,  to  reconcile  him  to  his  temporary 
captivity  ;  for  the  muses,  both  in  the  hour  of  labour 
and  recreation,  were  his  constant  companions.  When 
his  brother  had  got  the  appointment  at  Hull,  Isaac, 
who  had  long  compared,  with  no  high  degree  of  satis- 
faction to  himself,  the  inglorious  toils  of  a  mechanic 
life,  with  the  splendid  honours  of  a  literary  one, 
thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  attempt  an  eman- 
cipation from  a  trade  no  way  congenial  to  his  dispo- 
sition, and  wrote  therefore  to  his  brother,  stating  his 
progressive  literature,  at  tlie  same  time  requesting  to 
become  an  assistant  in  his  school.  Joseph  resolved  to 
proceed  on  sure  grounds,  and  wrote  to  a  clergyman  of 
Leeds,  requesting  that  he  would  examine  his  brother, 
and  if  he  found  his  attainments  considerable,  or  his 
genius  at  all  promising,  to  send  him  to  Hull.  The  cler- 
gyman waited  upon  young  Isaac,  whom  he  found  at 
the  loom,  with  a  Tacitus  lying  by  his  side.  He  was 
now  nineteen  years  of  age  ;  and  after  undergoing  an 
examination  of  some  length,  in  the  course  of  v.^hich 
he  displayed  much  general  knowledge,  and  a  great 
command  of  language,  he  was  thought  perfectly  eli- 
gible to  be  sent  to  Hull,  and  in  a  few  days  he  bade  a 
final  adieu  to  the  humble  occupations  of  weaving. 
He  soon  rose  from  the  obscurest  rank  in  life  ;  and  in 
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addition  to  all  his  other  literary  distinctions,  filled 
the  chair  of  the  immortal  Newton,  as  Lucasian  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics, 


FIRST  BOOK  AUCTION. 

The  first  book  auction  in  England,  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  is  of  a  date  as  far  back  as  1676, 
when  the  library  of  Dr.  Seaman  was  brought  to  the 
hammer.  Prefixed  to  the  catalogue,  tliere  is  an 
address,  which  thus  commences  :  "  Reader,  it  hath 
not  been  usual  here  in  England,  to  make  sale  of 
books  by  way  of  auction,  or  who  will  give  most  for 
them  ;  but  it  having  been  practised  in  other  countries, 
to  the  advantage  of  both  buyers  and  sellers,  it  was 
therefore  conceived  (ybrt/jg  encouragement  of  learning) 
to  publish  the  sale  of  these  books  in  this  manner  of 
way." 

BOSWELL'S  SYSTEM. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lowe  having  got  Dr. 
Johnson  to  write  a  letter  for  him,  was  on  the  point 
of  taking  his  leave,  when  Boswell,  who  had  come 
in  while  the  Doctor  was  writing  the  letter,  followed 
Mr.  Lowe  out.  "  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Lowe,  "  could 
surprise  me  more  ;  till  that  moment  he  had  so  entirely 
overlooked  me,  that  I  did  not  imagine  he  knew  there 
was  such  a  creature  in  existence  ;  and  he  now  ac- 
costed me  with  the  most  overstrained  and  insinuating 
compliments  possible.'  *  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Lowe  ?  I  hope  you  are  very  well,  Mr.  Lowe.  Pardon 
my  freedom,  Mr.  Lowe,  but   I  think  I  saw  my  dear 
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friend,  Dr.  Johnson,  writing  a  letter  I'or  you.'  'Yes, 
sir.'  *  I  hope  jou  will  not  think  me  rude,  but  if  it 
will  not  be  too  great- a  favour,  you  would  infinitely 
oblige  me,  if  you  would  just  let  me  have  a  sight  of 
it ;  every  thing  from  that  hand,  you  know,  is  inesti- 
mable.'    '  Sir,   it  is   my  own  private  affairs,  but ' 

'  I  would  not  pry  into  a  person's  affairs,  my  dear 
Mr.  Lowe,  by  any  means  ;  1  am  sure  you  would  not 
accuse  me  of  such  a  thing  ;  only  if  it  were  no  parti- 
cular secret '  '  Sir,  you  are  welcome  to  read  the 

letter.'  *  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Lowe,  you  are 
very  obliging,  I  take  it  exceedingly  kind.'  (Having 
read)  '  It  is  nothing,  I  believe,  Mr.  Lowe,  that  3'ou 
would  be  ashamed  of?'  '  Certainly  not.'  '  Why 
then,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  would  do  me  another  favour, 
you  render  the  obligation  eternal.  If  you  would  but 
step  to  Peele's  Coffee  House  with  me,  and  just  suffer 
me  to'  take  a  copy  of  it,  I  would  do  any  thing  in 
my  power  to  oblige  you.'  I  was  overcome  (said 
Lowe)  by  this  sudden  familiarity  and  condescen- 
sion, accompanied  with  bows  and  grimaces.  I  had 
no  power  to  refuse  ;  we  went  to  the  coffee  house,  my 
letter  was  presently  transcribed,  and  as  soon  as  he 
Iwd  put  the  document  in  his  pocket,  Mr.  Boswell 
walked  away,  as  erect  and  as  proud  as  he  was  half 
an  liour  before,  and  I  ever  afterwards  was  unnoticed  ; 
nay,  I  am  not  certain  (added  he  sarcastically) 
whether  the  Scotsman  did  not  leave  me,  poor  as  he 
knew  I  was,  to  pay  for  my  own  dish  of  coffee." 


LITERATUUE. 


PATIENCE. 


In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Dr.  Cooper 
(afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  a  reward  for 
his  literary  labour)  republished  Elyot's  Bibiiotheca 
Elyota,  with  the  addition  of  thirty-three  thousand 
words,  and  many  other  improvements.  He  had 
already  been  eight  years  in  collecting  materials  for 
his  edition,  when  his  wife,  who  was  a  worthless  and 
malignant  woman,  going  one  day  into  his  library, 
burnt  every  note  he  had  prepared,  under  the  pretence 
that  she  feared  he  would  kill  himself  with  study. 
The  Doctor  shortly  after  came  in,  and  seeing  the 
scene  of  havoc,  enquired  who  was  the  author  of  it  ? 
His  wife  boldly  avowed  that  it  was  herself;  the 
patient  man  heaved  a  sigh,  and  said,  "  Dinah,  thou 
hast  given  me  a  world  of  trouble  ;"  and  quietly  sat 
down  to  another  eight  years  of  hard  labour,  to  re- 
place the  notes  he  had  lost ! 


A  MORTIFYING  CATALOGUE. 

J.  C.  Buchoz,  who  died  in  1807,  was  very  anxious 
lest  the  public  should  not  know  how  much  they  owed 
to  his  literary  industry.  He,  therefore,  in  the  year 
1802,  printed  at  Paris  a  catalogue  of  his  various  pub- 
lications, which  are  chiefly  known  from  this  list.  In 
it  are  specified  ninety-nine  folio  volumes,  seven  in 
quarto,  seventy-one  in  octavo,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  in  duodecimo,  fifteen  in  18mo.  iu  all. 
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three  hundred  and  thirty-three  !     And  very  insigi 

/icant  publications  ihey  are. 


HOMAGE  TO  GENIUS. 

Before  tlie  era  of  Christianity,  and  even  among 
barbarians  the  veneration  for  distinguished  philoso- 
phers and  poets,  was  such,  that  in  cases  of  war,  they 
were  generally  e;iempted  from  the  common  fate  of  the 
vanquished.  Alexander  spared  the  house  of  Pindar, 
though  he  razed  the  city  of  Thebes  to  the  ground. 
Marcellus,  though  repeatedly  baffled  and  repulsed  by 
Archimedes,  ^et  commanded  his  soldiers  to  save  him 
unhurt  at  the  final  conquest  of  Syracuse.  Even  a 
vagrant  robber  in  Italy  not  only  refused  to  plunder  a 
caravan,  but  took  it  under  his  especial  protection, 
because  the  poet  Tasso  accony)anied  it.  The  French 
have  received  the  same  generous  treatment  from  the 
English,  and  the  English  from  the  French.  At  the 
siege  of  Cambray,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  forbade 
his  soldiers  to  molest  the  possessions  of  Fenelon  ; 
and  the  English  ships  that  were  sent  into  the  southern 
ocean  to  explore  new  regions,  and  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  thereby 
add  to  the  stock  of  astronomical  and  nautical  in- 
formation, were  held  sacred  by  an  admiring  enemy, 
and,  without  solicitation,  were  exempted  from  the 
danger  of  the  hostile  attacks  to  which  all  other 
English  property  and  persons  were  exposed.  In  the 
year  1814,  when  the  allied  armies  were  entering 
France,  similar  homage  was  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Buffbn.     The  Prince  of  Schwartzenburg   addressed 
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the  lollowin^  letter  to    the  Countess   ut  Buliton,   at 
Moiitbard  : 

"  The  emperor,  my  sovereign,  having  ordered  ine 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  all  places  dedicated  to 
the  sciences,  and  of  such  as  recal  the  remembrance 
of  men  who  have  done  honour  to  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  I  have  the  honour  to  send  to  your  lady- 
ship a  safeguard  for  your  chateau  at  Montbard.  The 
residence  of  the  liistorian  of  nature,  must  be  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  friends  of  science.  It  is  a 
domain  which  belongs  to  all  mankind." 


PARADISE  LOST. 

"When  Milton  wrote  his  matchless  poem  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  the  British  press  was  subject  to  a  censorship, 
and  he  experienced  some  difficulty  in  getting  it 
licenced  ;  the  sapient  gentleman  who  then  possessed 
the  power  of  rejecting  or  sanctioning  any  works  sub- 
mitted to  him,  imagining  that  in  the  noble  simile  of 
the  sun  in  an  eclipse,  he  discovered  treason.  It  was, 
however,  licenced,  and  sold  to  Samuel  Simmons,  a 
bookseller,  for  an  immediate  payment  of  five  pounds, 
with  a  condition,  that  on  one  thousand  three  hundred 
copies  being  sold,  the  author  should  receive  five 
pounds  more ;  and  the  same  for  the  second  and 
third  editions.  In  two  years,  the  sale  of  the  poem 
gave  the  poet  a  right  to  his  second  payment,  the 
receipt  for  which  was  signed  April  "26,  1669 ;  the 
second  edition  was  printed  in  1674,  but  the  author 
did  not  live  1o  receive  the  stipulated  payment ;  the 
third  edition  was  published  in  1678,  when  the  copy- 
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right  devolving  on  Milton's  widow,  she  agreed  with 
Simmons  to  receive  eight  pounds  for  it  ;  so  that 
eighteen  pounds  was  the  sum  total  paid  for  the  best 
poem  of  the  first  of  British  poets. ! 


SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  MONASTERIES. 

The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  being  entrusted  to  ignorant  or  interested  in- 
dividuals, was  attended  with  the  destruction  of  many 
valuable  libraries.  Bayle,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  in  his 
preface  to  Leland's  New  Year's  Gift  to  Henry  VIIL, 
laments  the  havoc  that  was  thus  made  in  literature  ; 
he  says,  "  A  great  number  of  those  who  purchased 
the  monasteries,  reserved  of  the  books,  some  to  serve 
their  jakes,  some  to  scour  their  candlesticks,  and 
some  to  rub  their  boots.  Some  they  sold  to  tiie 
grocers  and  soapsellers,  and  some  they  sent  over  sea 
to  the  bookbinders,  not  in  small  number,  but  at 
times  whole  ships  full,  to  the  wondering  of  foreign 
nations.  Yea,  the  Universities  of  this  realm  are  not 
all  cleax  in  this  detestable  fact.  I  know  a  merchant- 
man, who  shall  at  this  time  be  nameless,  that  bought 
the  contents  of  two  noble  libraries  for  forty  shillings 
price  ;  a  shame  it  is  to  be  spoken.  This  stuff  hath 
he  occupied  in  the  stead  of  grey  paper  by  the  space 
of  more  than  these  ten  years,  and  yet  he  hath  store 
enough  for  as  many  years  to  come." 
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SOMETHING  WORSE  STILL. 

Mr.  Moore,  the  author  of  many  ingenious  pieces, 
being  a  long  time  under  an  expensive  prosecution  in 
Doctors'  Cuinmons,  for  marrying  two  sisters,  was 
called  up  one  morning  by  his  proctor,  as  he  was 
writing  his  excellent  domestic  tragedy  of  The  Gamester. 
The  proctor  having  a  leisure  hour,  Mr.  Moore  read 
him  four  acts  of  his  piece,  which  were  all  that  at  that 
time  were  finished.  The  proctor  was  so  affected  by 
it,  that  he  exclaimed,  "Good  Heavens!  bow  can 
you  possibly  add  to  this  couple's  distress  in  the  last 
act  ?"  "  Oh,  very  easily,"  said  the  poet ;  "  there  1 
intend  to  put  them  both  into  the  Spiritual  Court!" 


THE  HUNDRED  AND  TWO  HEROES. 

Perrault's  work,  "tlie  History  of  Illustrious  Men," 
is  now  the  most  valued  of  all  his  writings,  and  not 
the  less  so  for  the  fine  portraits  witli  which  it  is 
embellished  from  the  collection  of  the  celebrated 
Begon.  Perrault  had  determined  that  the  number 
of  his  heroes  should  not  exceed  an  hundred. 
Arnauld  and  Pascal  were  deservedly  in  the  list ;  but 
the  Jesuits  made  interest  to  have  them  excluded,  and 
prevailed.  Perrault  thought  it  necessary  to  substi- 
tute two  fresh  ones  ;  but  the  public  refused  to  accept 
the  work,  unless  Arnauld  and  Pascal  might  keep 
their  places  ;  and  hence  it  arose,  that  instead  of  an 
hundred  lives,  which  was  Perrault's  original  design, 
we  find  an  hundred  and  two. 
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VIRGIL. 


If  we  had  no  other  proofs  of  the  merits  of  Virgii, 
flian  what  are  contained  in  the  infinite  praise  bestowed 
on  him  by  the  poets  of  his  own  age,  this  testimony 
would  justify  our  admiration  of  bis  great  genius. 
Virgil  was  preferred  to  Homer,  and  the  vEneid  was 
declared  to  be  a  work  which  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  Roman  writers. 
Those  who  dared  to  depreciate  this  excellent  poem, 
were  held  as  infamous  and  profane  persons.  The 
Romans,  on  hearing,  in  a  crowded  theatre,  some 
verses  recited  from  tlieir  favourite  author,  rose  from 
their  seats  to  show  their  veneration  for  the  poet ;  and 
on  hearirig  tbat  he  was  then  in  the  theatre,  they 
showed  the  same  marks  of  respect  with  which  they 
would  have  received  Augustus  himself. 

SINGULAR  OMISSION. 

Philip  Fitzgibbon,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  ranked 
high  in  the  mathematical  world,  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  more  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  language,  than  any  person  living  ;  and  his  latter 
years  were  industriously  employed  in  compiling  an 
English  and  Irish  dictionary,  which  he  left  completed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  letter  S  ;  and  that  he  ap- 
peared to  have  totally  forgotten. 

The  dictionary  consisted  of  about  four  hundred 
quarto  pages,  and  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  patient 
and  indefatigable  perseverance,  as  every  word  was 
written  in  Roman  or  Italic  characters,  to  imitate 
printing. 
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A  NIGHT  VISIT. 


M.  Galland,  in  his  Arabian  Tales,  frequently 
repeats  the  words,  "  My  dear  sister,  if  you  do  not 
sleep,  tell  us  one  of  your  tales."  Some  young  men 
who  had  been  disgusted  at  the  repetition,  determined 
one  winter  night,  to  go  and  awaken  the  poor  Gal- 
land, hallooing  loudly  under  his  window,  M.  Galland ! 
M.  Galland  !  He  opened  the  window,  and  inquired 
what  they  wanted.  "  M.  Galland,"  said  one  of 
them,  "  are  you  the  translator  of  these  beautiful 
Arabian  Tales  ?"  "  I  am  the  very  person."  "  Ah, 
well,  M.  Galland,  if  you  don't  sleep,  tell  us  one  of 
your  tales." 


HUMBLE  MERIT. 

When  Michel  Adamson,  an  eminent  French 
naturalist,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute,  he 
answered,  that  he  could  not  accept  of  the  invitation, 
**  as  he  had  no  shoes." 


CLERICAL  ERROR. 

Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  as  published  by 
Scaliger,  says  the  Druids  of  Gaul  used  Greek 
characters ;  the  same  great  writer,  in  another  place, 
says,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  officers  in  Greek  cha- 
racters, that  if  his  letters  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
they  might  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  in- 
telligence. All  this  arises  from  a  correction,  or  rather 
H   2 
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alteration,  by  Scaliger,   who  for  littei'is  crassis,  used 

by  the  Druids  in  the  first  editions,  put  litteris  Gr<ecis. 

SHERLOCK  AND  HOADLY. 

Bishops  Hoadly  and  Sherlock  were  both  of 
Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  both  of  the  same  year, 
and  both  pupils  of  Mr.  Bower,  a  learned  Scotsman. 
When  they  were  freshmen,  they  were  called  to  lec- 
ture? in  Tally's  Offices.  One  day  Hoadly  performed 
so  well,  as  to  receive  a  compliment  from  his  tutor. 
As  they  were  coming  away  from  the  tutor's  chamber, 
Sherlock,  who  was  probably  a  little  nettled,  called 
out,  "  Ben,  you  have  made  good  use  of  L'  Estrange's 
translation  to-da3\"  "  No,  Tom,"  replied  Hoadly, 
"  I  have  it  not ;  and  I  forgot  to  send  the  bed-maker 
to  borrow  yours,  which,  I  am  told,  is  the  only  one  in 
College."  So  early  did  the  emulation  between  these 
two  great  men  commence. 

LITTLETON'S  DICTIONARY. 

When  Littleton  was  compiling  his  Latin  Dic- 
tionary, he  employed  an  amanuensis.  One  day  he 
announced  the  word  cojicurro  to  the  ready  scribe,  who 
thinking  he  could  translate  it  himself,  said,  "  Concur, 
I  suppose  j"  to  whicli  the  Doctor  peevishly  replied, 
"Con-cur!  con-dog!"  The  secretary,  whose  business 
it  was  to  write  down  whatever  his  master  dictated, 
did  his  duty.  Condog  was  inserted,  and  actually 
printed,  as  one  interpretation  of  eoncurro,  in  the  edition 
of  1678 ;  though  it  was  corrected   in  all  subsequent 
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MONTESQUIEU  AND  CHESTERFIELD. 

When  Montesquieu  was  travelling  in  Italy,  he 
met  Lord  Chesterfield,  with  whom  he  was  very  in- 
timate. They  agreed  to  pursue  tlieir  route  together. 
When  arrived  at  Venice,  Montesquieu,  curious  and 
active,  was  accustomed  to  rise  early,  and  to  sally 
forth,  to  examine  every  thing  worthy  of  notice, 
whether  relating  to  public  edifices,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  or  tlie  customs  of  its  inliabitants. 
On  his  return  home,  he  used  to  write  down  the  most 
minute  details  of  all  he  had  seen  or  heard,  and  he 
daily  read  his  observations  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 
He  had  one  morning  nearly  completed  his  remarks, 
when  a  stranger  requested  to  speak  to  him  in  secret. 
When  introduced,  the  unknown  spoke  much  of  his 
attachment  to  the  French  nation,  which  attaghment 
was,  indeed,  the  cause  of  his  mysterious  visit.  He 
came,  he  said,  to  warn  M.  Montesquieu,  that  the 
Inquisition  had  for  some  time  been  alarmed  by  his 
researches  ;  and  that  they  had  at  length  determined 
to  send  and  seize  his  papers,  in  which,  should  there 
be  any  remarks  on  government,  the  consequences 
might  be  fatal  to  him.  Montesquieu,  intimidated 
by  this  intelligence,  was  profuse  in  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  friendly  stranger,  whom  he  dismissed 
with  a  handsome  present ;  and  having  first  committed 
his  precious  papers  to  the  flames,  he  hastened  to  his 
friend's  apartment,  to  relate  to  him  his  misfortune. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  having  heard  the  tale,  in  the  most 
phlegmatic  manner  answered,  "  You  have  acted,  no 
doubt,  with  much  wit.  But  had  you  had  but  a  little 
H   3 
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good  sense  in  considering  the  business,  you  would 
have  seen  how  improbable  it  was,  that  a  stranger 
should  take  so  great  an  interest  in  your  affairs,  as  to 
have,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  or  at  least  of  liis 
liberty,  revealed  to  you  the  secrets  of  the  state. 
And,  besides,  you  would  have  seen  how  very  un- 
likely it  was,  iJiat  a  man  in  a  low  situation  of  life 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  measures  of  the  In- 
quisition j  a  tribunal,  the  secrets  of  which,  M. 
Montesquieu  had  himself  in  his  journal  said,  were 
impenetrable."  Lord  Chesterfield  then  confessed 
that  he  had  sent  the  man  himself. 


"THE  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS." 

The  Bishop  of  Lucon,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Bussy,  told  Voltaire,  that  asking,  one  day,  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux  (Bossuet)  what  work  he  would 
covet  most  to  be  the  author  of,  supposing  his  own 
performances  set  aside,  Bossuet  replied,  "  The  Pro- 
vincial Letters  of  Pascal." 

Some  have  said  that  there  were  decrees  formally 
condemning  these  letters  ;  and  also  that  Pascal  him- 
self, in  his  last  illness,  detested  them,  and  repented 
of  having  been  a  Jansenist ;  but  for  neither  of  these 
assertions  does  there  appear  to  be  the  least  foundation. 
It  was  supposed  that  Father  Daniel  was  the  anony- 
mous author  of  a  piece  against  them,  entitled  the 
"  Dialogues  of  Cleander  and  Eudoxus." 
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THE  DRAPIER'S  LETTERS. 

When  John  Lord  Carteret,  afterwards  Earl  Granville, 
was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Irish 
were  in  a  great  ferment  about  the  patent  for  Wood's 
halfpence,  which  makes  so  signal  a  figure  in  the  life 
and  writings  of  Swift.  One  of  the  first  things  done 
by  the  lord  lieutenant,  was  to  publish  a  proclamation, 
offering  a  reward  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  a  dis- 
covery of  the  author  of  the  Drapier's  Letters. 

When  he  was  asked  by  Dr.  Swift,  how  he  could 
concur  in  the  prosecution  of  a  poor  honest  fellow, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
writing  three  or  four  letters  for  the  good  of  his 
country  ?  his  excellency  replied,  in  the  words  of 
Virgil, 

"Regni  novitas  me  talia  cogit  molirl." 

Lord  Carteret  lived,  at  that  very  time,  in  great 
friendship  with  the  Dean;  and,  therefore,  if  he  sus- 
pected the  real  author,  could  have  no  sincere  wish 
that  he  might  be  discovered. 

Notwithstanding  the  measures  his  lordship  was 
obliged  officially  to  pursue,  he  whs  sensible  that 
Wood's  patent  ought  not  to  be  supported,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, procured  its  being  revoked  ;  by  which 
means,  one  of  the  most  universal  and  remarkable 
ferments  ever  raised  in  Ireland,  speedily  subsided. 

Lord  Carteret  appears  to  have  maintained  a  strict 
friendship  with  Dr.  Swift,  and  he  was  solicitous  to 
act  agreeably  to  the  Dean's  views  of  the  interest  of 
tlie  kingdom.     In  one  of  his  letters,  written   to  the 
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Dean  some  years  afterwards,  he  thus  expresses  liim- 
self:  "When  people  asked  me  how  I  governed 
Ireland,  I  say  that  I  pleased  Dean  Swift."  The  pre- 
ferments which  his  excellency  bestowed  at  the  instance 
of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  were  conferred  on 
learned  and  worthy  men,  who  did  not  disgrace  their 
recoraraender ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  pride,  petulance,  and  peculiarities  of  Swift,  it 
cannot  rationally  be  denied,  that  he  was  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  nation. 


SCARCE  BOOK. 

One  of  the  scarcest  books  in  the  world,  is  entitled, 
"  Prieres  et  Meditations,  par  Antoine  Godeau ;  Paris, 
1643."  It  was  printed  in  a  peculiar  form,  for  the  use 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  Queen  of  France,  and  the  royal 
family  ;  and  only  six  copies  were  struck  off. 


SINGING  GREEK. 

Earl  Granville  engaged  Dr.  Bentley  to  undertake 
an  edition  of  Homer,  and  was  very  active  in  pro- 
curing the  Doctor  the  use  of  manuscripts,  and  other 
necessary  aids  for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Bentley,  when 
he  came  to  town,  was  accustomed  in  his  visits  to 
his  lordship,  sometimes  to  spend  the  evenings  with 
his  lordship.  One  day  old  Lady  Granville  reproached 
her  son  for  keeping  the  country  clergyman,  who  was 
with  him  the  night  before,  till  he  was  intoxicated. 
Lord  Carteret  denied  the  charge  ;  upon  which  the 
lady  replied,  that  the  clergyman  could  not  have  sung 
in  so  ridiculous  a   manner,  unless  he  had   been   in 
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liquor.  The  truth  was,  that  the  singing  thus  mis- 
taken by  her  ladyship,  was  Dr.  Benlley's  endeavour 
to  instruct  and  entcrtahi  his  noble  friend,  by  reciting 
Terence,  according  to  the  true  cantilena  of  the 
ancients. 

BEAUTIES  AND  FAULTS. 

As  soon  as  Thomson  published  his  Winter,  he 
presented  a  copy  of  it  to  Joseph  Mitchell,  who  gave 
iiim  his  opinion  of  it  in  the  following  couplet : 

"  Beauties  and  faults,  so  thick  lie  scattered  here. 
Those  I  could  read,  if  these  were  not  so  near." 

Thomson  replied  : 

"  Why  all  not  faults,  injurious  Mitchell,  why 
Appears  one  beauty  to  thy  blasted  eye  ? 
Damnation  worse  than  thine,  if  worse  can  be. 
Is  all  I  ask,  and  all  I  want  from  thee." 

On  a  friend's  remarking  to  Thomson,  that  the  ex- 
pression of  blasted  eye,  would  look  like  a  personal 
reflexion,  as  Mitchell  really  had  that  misfortune, 
he  made    an  awkward  change  of  the   epithet   into 

blasting. 


SCOTTISH  ADVENTURERS. 

.  Kenneth  Campbell,  a  native  of  the  Highlands,  was 
tlie  author  of  some  Latin  poems  now  forgotten.  He 
died  in  London  in  a  state  of  such  extreme  destitution, 
that  on  searching  his  pocket  after  his  death,  it  was 
found  tliat  he  had  lived  on  till  he  had  but  one  half- 
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penny  left.  Some  brother  scholar,  probably  too 
poor  to  erect  a  tablet  over  the  remains  of  his  de- 
parted friend,  consoled  himself  by  having  engraved 
upon  the  halfpenny,  the  following  appropriate  in- 
scription : 

"Kennethus  Campbell,  Scoto  Montanus,  poeta 
Romanus,  poetice  pauperime  sed  hilariter  vixit. 
Tandemque,  hoc  obolatontem  locuples  ;  ex  Londini, 
migravit  in  Elysium,  28  Kal.  Julii,  1721." 

"Kenneth  Campbell, 

A  native  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 

and 

Celebrated  Latin  poet. 

Poor,  yet  cheerful. 

He  lived  poetically. 

At  length,  with  this  halfpenny  enriched. 

He  migrated  from  London  to  Elysium, 

28  July,  1721." 

William  Hogg,  another  Scottish  adventurer,  of 
somewhat  greater  note,  met  with  a  fate  not  less 
melancholy.  He  came  in  quest  of  fortune  to  London, 
but  met  only  with  misery.  Dr.  Birch  says,  that  he 
died  of  want  in  the  street. 

He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  translation  of 
Paradise  Lost,  of  which  the  notorious  Lauder  availed 
himself  in  his  infamous  attempt  against  the  reputation 
of  Milton. 
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EDWARD   WARING. 

When  Edward  Waring  was  at  the  age  of  scarcely 

twenty-five  years,  and  still  only  a  bachelor  of  arts, 

he  was  elected  Lucasian  Professor  at  Cambridge.    His 

appointment  to  a  chair  which  had  been  honoured  by 

the  names  of  Newton,  Saunderson,  and  Barrow,  gave 

great  offence  to  the  senior  members  of  the  University, 

by  whom  the  talents  and  pretensions    of  the    new 

Pr©fessor  were  severely  arraigned.     The  first  chapter 

of  his  "Miscellanea  Analytica,"  which  Mr.  Waring 

circulated  in  vindication  of  his  scientific  character, 

gave  rise  to  a  controversy  of  some  duration.     Dr. 

Powell,  master  of  St.  John's,  commenced  the  attack 

by  a  pamphlet  of  "  Observations"  upon  this  specimen 

of  the  Professor's  qualification  for  his  ofiice.    Waring 

was  defended  in  a  very  able  reply,  for  which  he  was 

indebted  to  Mr.  Wilson,  then  an  under-graduate  of 

Peter  House,  afterwards  Sir  John  Wilson,  a  Judge 

of    the    Common    Pleas,    and    a   magistrate  justly 

beloved  and  revered  for  his  amiable  temper,  learning, 

honesty,    and   independent  spirit.       In   1760,'  Dr. 

Powell  wrote  a  defence  of  his  "  Observations,"  and 

here  the  controversy  ended. 

Mr.  Waring's  deficiency  of  academical  honours, 
was  supplied,  in  the  same  year,  by  the  degree  of  M.A. 
conferred  on  hira  by  royal  mandate,  and  he  remained 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  office.  Two 
years  afterwards,  his  work,  a  part  of  which  had  excited 
so  warm  a  dispute,  was  published  from  the  University 
press,  in  quarto,  under  the  title  of  "  Miscellanea 
Analytica  de  -^quationibus  Algebraicis  et  Curvarum 
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Proprietatibus,"  with  a  dedication  to   tlie  Duke  of 
Newcastle. 

Tlie  bpok,  however,  is  so  intricate,  and  so  abstruse 
are  its  subjects,  that  it  is  understood  to  have  been 
little  studied,  even  by  expert  mathematicians.  Indeed, 
speaking  of  this  and  his  other  works,  on  a  subsequent 
publication,  he  says  himself,  "  I  never  could  hear  of 
any  reader  in  England,  out  of  Cambridge,  who  took 
the  pains  to  read  and  understand  what  I  have  written." 


LITERARY  REMUNERATION. 

A  history  of  the  prices  that  have  been  paid  for 
literary  labour,  from  the  invention  of  printing,  to  the 
present  time,  would  form  a  highly  interesting  subject. 
It  would  be  curious  to  observe  how,  on  the  one  hand, 
works  that  have  rendered  their  authors  immortal,  were 
sold  for  the  most  contemptible  sums;  while  the  ephe- 
meral popularity  of  an  author,  or  a  subject,  has  en- 
sured the  most  extravagant  sums  for  productions  the 
most  worthless.  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  received 
no  more  than  ^5  for  his  tragedy  of  Hamlet ;  a  sum 
not  equal  to  the  twentieth  part  of  what  a  single  copy  of 
his  works  has  since  produced.  While  the  bard,  who 
was  "  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time,"  was  niggardly 
rewarded  for  his  immortal  works,  his  commentators 
have  been  enriched  by  the  editions  of  them  which 
they  have  respectively  superintended  ;  as  appears  \i^ 
the  following  list  of  prices  paid  to  his  different  editors  : 

£.   s.     d. 
Mr.  Rowe  was  paid   .         .  .  36  10     0 

Mr.  Hughes      ....  28     7     0 
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85 

£.     s. 

d. 

Mr.  Pope 

217  l'■^ 

0 

Mr.  Fen  ton 

30  14 

0 

Mr.  Gay  .... 

35  17 

6 

Mr.  Whalley     . 
Mr.  Theobald   . 

12     0 

652  10 

0 
0 

Mr.  Warburton 

500     0 

0 

Mr.  Chapel       .          .          .          . 
Dr.  Johnson,  for  first  edition 

300     0 
375     0 

0 
0 

cnn^-^A     ^Aii^ln-r, 

100     0 

0 

Total       . 

.^2288  10 

6 

The  editors  of  Milton,  like  the  commentators  of 
Shakespeare,  have  also  been  much  better  paid  than 
the  original  author. 

Otvvay  sold  his  Venice  Preserved,  to  Jacob  Tonson, 
for  ^15 ;  while,  in  later  times,  Sheridan,  for  trans- 
lating Pizarro,  received  the  sura  of  ^£'1500  ;  and 
George  Colman  had  a  thousand  guineas  for  his  romance 
of  Blue  Beard.  But  the  most  particular  account  of 
the  price  of  literary  labour,  is  to  be  found  in  a  memo- 
randum book  which  belonged  to  Lintot  the  bookseller, 
and  which  is  entitled,  "  Copies  when  purchased." 
From  this  document,  which  is  preserved  by  Mr. 
Nichols,  we  quote  the  following  extracts : 

Mr.  Baker. 
1702-3,  Jan.  13,  Yeoman  of  Kent    .         32     5     0 
1708,  Fine  Ladies'  Airs,  a  Comedy    .         21  10     0 

Barford. 
1726,  The  Assembly,  a  Poem  .         .         15  15     0 
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£.    s.    d. 
Betterton. 
1712,  The  Miller's  Tale,  with  some  cha- 
racters from  Chaucer.         .  5     7     6 

Mr.  Bohun. 


1708,  Half  of  InstituUo  Legalis 

10 

1 

6 

1722,  Corrected  InstituUo 

10 

15 

0 

Mrs.  Centlivre. 

1703,  Paid  Mrs.  Knight  for  Love's  Con- 

trivance .... 

10 

0 

0 

1709,  The  Busj  Body     . 

10 

0 

0 

Mr.  Cibber. 

1701,  A  third  of  Love's  Last  Shift     . 

3 

4 

6 

1705,  PeroUa  and  Izadora 

36  11 

0 

1707,  Double  Gallant      . 

16 

2 

0 

Lady's  Last  Stake  . 

32 

5 

0 

Venus  and  Adonis . 

5 

7 

6 

1708,  Comical  Lover 

10 

15 

0 

1712,  Cinna's  Conspiracy 

13 

0 

0 

Captain  Cook. 

1711,  Seventh  share  of  his  Voyages, 

bought  of  Mr.  Gosling 

7 

3 

0 

Mr.  Darby. 

1705,  Rights  of  the  Church,  half       . 

20 

0 

0 

Mr.  Dennis. 

1703,  For  half  a  share  of  Liberty  Asserted 

7 

3 

0 

1708,  Appius  and  Virginia 

21 

10 

0 

1711,  Essay  on  Public  Spirit    . 

2 

12 

6 

Remarks  on  Pope's  Essay 

2 

12 

6 
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Mr.  Digby. 

£■ 

s. 

d. 

1713, 

For  translating  Quhitus  Curtius  . 
Translating    Wiquefort's   Embas- 
sador      .... 

10 

45 

15 
0 

0 
0 

1718, 

Translating  Ragueuet's  Descrip- 
tion   of    the    Monument    of 

Rome     .... 

5 

5 

0 

D'Urphy. 

1709, 

The  Modern  Prophets     . 

Mr.  David  Edwards. 

6 

9 

0 

1716. 

Journals  of  Parliament   . 
Elsum. 

5 

7 

6 

1710, 

.  His  Book  of  Painting     . 
Mr.  Farquhar. 

4 

0 

0 

1701, 

Letters  and  Poems . 

3 

4 

6 

1702, 

Twin  Rivals  .... 

15 

0 

0 

1705, 

Recruiting  Officer  . 

16 

2 

6 

1706, 

Beaux  Stratagem    . 

Mr.  Fenton. 

30 

0 

0 

1716, 

Paid  Mr.  F.  for  his  Miscellanies 

21 

10 

Paid  more  for  said  Miscellanies 

13 

4 

3 

Rev.  Mr.  Fiddes. 

17     , 

Body  of  Divinity  . 

252 

10 

0 

Francis. 

1727-8,  Maxims    of    Equity,  with  750 

books  of  the  said  copy       •        100     0     0 
I  2 


£.    s.   d. 


25 

0 

0 

5 

7 

6 

16 

2 

6 

43 

0 

0 

10 

15 

0 

16 

2 

6 

43 

2 

6 

75 

0 

0 

£234 

10 

0 
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Mr.  Ga^. 

1713,  Wife  of  Ball.          .      "  . 

1714,  Letter  to  a  Lady    . 

1715,  The  What  d' ye  call  it     . 

Trivia    ..... 

Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington 

1717,  Battle  of  the  Frogs 

Three  Hours  after  Marriage 

Revival  of  the  Wife  of  Bath    . 


Harte. 
1726,  Mr.  Harte's  Miscellaneous  Poems     30     0     0 

Jacob. 
171 2,  Court  Keeper,  a  half 

1714,  Accomplished  Conveyancer,  3  vols. 

1715,  Modern  Justice 

1717,  Appendix  to  ditto  . 

1718,  Parish  Officer,  a  half 

Lex  Constitutionis  . 

- For   additions   and  corrections  to 

Modern  Justice  .  .  4  4  0 
Additions  to  Statute  Law,  coni- 

raon  placed  .  .  .  10  10  0 
Additions  to  Lady's  J^aw           .  7     7  0 

James. 
1728,  His  Gardening        .  .  .  70     0     0 

Mr.  Johnson. 
1712,  Successful  Pirate    .  .  .  10  15     0 

1718-19,  The  Masquerade  .         .          36  15     0 


16  2 

6 

:05  0 

0 

26  17 

6 

5  5 

0 

2  12 

6 

21   0 

0 
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£.    s.     <h 
Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  schoolmaster. 
iril,  Dccerpta  ex  Ovidii  Fastis  .  5     7     6 

1713,  Nouns  and  Verbs,  Ovid's  Meta- 

morp.,  and  Phoedrus .  .  13     0     0 

Jones. 
1712,  Memoirs  of    Lives,  Foreign   and 

Domestic,  for  the  year  1711         3  15     0 

Dr.  King. 
1707-8,  Paid  for  Art  of  Cookery       .         32     0     0 
1708-9,  First  part  of  Transactions  (Ban- 
ter   on   the   Royal    Society, 
under   the  title  *of    "  Useful 
Transactions"). 
Art  of  Love 

1709,  Second  part  of  Transactions     . 
1709-10,  History  of  Cajamai    . 

1710,  Paid  for  King's  Gods      . 
1712,  Useful  Miscellany,  Part  I. 

Paid  for  the  Useful  Miscellany. 

Keill. 
1722,  His  Astronomy,  English  . 

Captain  Killegrew. 
1718-19,  Chit-Chat  .  .  .  84     0     0 

Knapton. 
1709,  Third  share  of   Fair   Quaker  of 

Deal        ....  6  13     4 

Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence. 
^713-14,  The  Clergyman's  Recreation  5     7     6 


5 

0 

0 

32 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

3 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 
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1715-16,  The  Gentleman's  Recreation        16     2     6 
1717-18,  The  Fruit  Garden  Kalendar.  36  15     0 

Air.  Blorehead. 

1711,  Transcribing  Syrabolum  Mundi  .  3     0  0 

1712,  Translating  part  of  Dupin        .  26  13  0 

Captain  Stephens,  another  part .  2   14  0 

For  part  of  Quintus  Curtius      .  10  0 

Mr.  Nutt. 

1716,  Half  share  of  an  impression    of 

Nelson's  Reports  in  Chancery, 
No.  1000  .  .  .  .  2   13     9 
Half  of  the  impressions  of  Man- 
wood's  Forest  Laws  .         .         10  15     0 

1717,  A   fourth   of    the   impression    of 

Coke  on  Littleton ;  also  a 
fourtli  of  the  impression  of 
Natura  Breviura,  1000  each.       53  15     0 

Mr.  Oldisworth. 

1709,  Answer  to  the  Rights,  vol.  I.   .  25     0  0 

s.ILin.  50     0  0 

1711,  Essay  on  Private  Judgment      .  15     1  0 
Reasons  for  Restoring  the  Whigs  2  12  0 

Osboryie. 

1722,  A  twelfth  share  of  Sandford's 
Genealogical  History,  with 
the  copper  plates       .          .  7  15     0 
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£.     s.     d. 
Mr.  Qzell 
1711-12,    Translating    Homer's    Iliad, 

Books  I.  II.  III.       .         .  10     8     6 

1713,  Translating  Moliere         .         .         37  12     6 

Paul 
1713-14,  Chancellor  Egerton  v.  Coke.  10  15     0 

Mr.  Pitt. 
1726,  His  Miscellaneous  Poems  .         21     0     0 

Pointer. 
1713,  Chronological  History      .          .          10  15     0 

Mr.  Pope. 

1712,  Feb.  19,  Statius,  first  book ;  Ver- 

tumnus  and  Pomona.  .  16     2     6 

March  21,  First  edition  of  the  Rape       7     0     0 

April  9,  To   a  Lady  presenting 

Voiture    upon    Silence.     To 

the  author  of  a  Poem  called 

Successio 
1712-13,  Feb.  23,  Windsor  Forest     . 

1713,  July  22,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day 

1714,  Feb.  20,  Additions  to  the  Rape 
.. — :,  March  23,  Homer,  voll . 

650   books   on   royal 
paper 

1715,  Feb.  1,  Temple  of  Fame. 
,  April  31,  K^  to  the  Lock 

1716,  Feb.  9,  Homer,  vol.  II.   . 

, ,  May  7,  650  royal  paper  . 

,  July  17,  Essay  on  Criticism     . 

1717,  August  9,  Homer,  vol.  Ill 


3 

16 

6 

32 

5 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

215 

0 

0 

176 

0 

0 

32 

5 

0 

10 

15 

0 

215 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

215 

0 

0 

£• 

s. 

d. 

.   150 

0 

0 

.   215 

0 

0 

.   150 

0 

0 

.   215 

0 

0 

.   150 

0 

0 

.   215 

0 

0 

.   150 

0 

0 
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1718,  Jan.  6,  650  royal  paper    . 
,  March  3,  Homer,  vol.  IV. 

650  royal  paper. 
,  Oct.  17,  Homer,"  vol.  V.    . 

1719,  April  6,  650  royal  paper  . 

1720,  Feb.  26,  Homer,  vol.  VI. . 
,  May  7,  650  royal  paper   . 

1721,  Dec.  13,  Parnell's  Poems  . 
,  Paid  Mr.  Pope  for  the  subscription 

money  due  on  the  2nd  vol. 
of  his  Homer,  and  on  his  5th 
vol. at  the  agreement  for  thesaid 
5th  vol.  (I  had  Mr.  Pope's  as- 
signment for  the  royal  paper 
that  were  then  left  of  his 
Homer).    .         .         .         •         840     0     (I 

Copy  money  for  the  Odyssey,  vols. 
I.  II.  III. ;  and  750  of  each 
vol.  printed  on  royal  paper,  4to.  615     6    0 

Copy  money  for  the  Odyssey,  vols. 
IV.  v.,  and  750  of  each  vol. 
royal 425  18  7^ 

'^4244     8  7A 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  Pope  otlered  an  English 
Iliad  to  the  subscribers,  in  six  volumes  quarto,  for 
six  guineas.  Bernard  Lintot  became  proprietor,  on 
condition  of  supplying,  at  his  own  expense,  all  the 
copies  which  were  to  be  delivered  to  subscribers,  or 
presented  to  friends,  and  paying  o£200  for  every 
volume. 
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The  subscribers  were  five  hundred  and  seven t^'-five. 
The  copies  for  which  subscriptions  were  given,  were 
six  hundred  and  fifty- four.  For  these  copies,  Pope 
Iiad  nothing  to  pay  ;  he,  therefore,  received,  inchiding 
tlie  j;£'200  per  vohime,  five  thousand  three  liundrcd 
and  twenty  pounds,  four  sliillings,  without  deduction, 
as  the  books  were  supplied  by  Lintot. 

£.    s.  d. 
Rider. 
1715-16,    Koraan    Catholic   System    of 

Allegiance  .         .         .         .  5     6     0 

Captain  Rogers. 

1712,  Rogers's  Voyages,  one  half       .         20     0     0 
■,  Paid   Mr.  Red  path,  for  correcting 

Rogers's  Voyages,  my  share.  5     0     0" 

Roper. 
1704;    Twelfth    share     of    History     of 

"Formosa."         .         .         .  0  15     0 

A^  Rnwe,  Esq. 

1713,  Jane  Shore       .         .         ,         .         50  15     0 
1715,  Jane  Grey        ,         .         .         .         75     5     0 

Settle. 
1711,  The  City  Ramble    .         .         .  3  10     0 

Dr.  Sewell. 
1713-15,  Paid  Dr.  S.  for  translating  part 
of  Quintus  Curtius,  and  part 
of  Lucretius     .         .         .  6  19     9 

and  for  writing  Observations  on 

Jane  Shore.      .         .         .  116 
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£.     s.d. 
Shoree. 
1712,  Translation  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  5     0     0 

Skinner. 
1726,  For  an  impression  of  1500  of  the 

Reports  of  RobertSkinner,  Esq.  350  15     0 

S7nith  [Erfwju7irf.] 
1705-6,  Phoedra  and  Hippolytus.        .         50     O    0 

Smith  of  Kendal. 

1725,  Complete  Body  of  Distilling     .         20     0     0 
1729,  Doctrine  of  Fermentation.         .  6  10     0 

Smith  [Jarnes  Moore.'\ 

1726,  Tiic  Rival  Modes     .         .         .       105     0     0 

Somerville. 

1727,  A  Collection  of  Poems,  &c.      .         35  15     0 

Sir  Bichard  Steele. 
1703-4,  Lying  Lovers         .         .  .  21  10     0 

Stephens. 
1711,  His  Sermon  before  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants residing  in  London  .  7     0     0 
Mr.  Theobald. 
1715,  Plato's  Phoedon.       .         .         .           5     7     6 
1714,  La  Motte's  Homer    .         .         .  3     4     6 
,  Articles  signed  by  Mr,  T.  to  trans- 
late the  24  Books  of  Homer's 
Odyssey  into    English    blank 
verse,  also   the  four  Tragedies 
of  Sophocles,    called   CEdipus 
Tyranmis,    CEdipus    Colonnus, 
Trachiniae,  and  Philoctetes,  witli 
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Explanatory  Notes  to  the  24^ 
books  of  Homer,  and  to  the 
four  Tragedies,  to  receive  for 
translating  every  450  Greek 
verses,  with  Explanatory  Notes 
thereon,  the  sum  of 
To  translate  likewise  the  Satires 
and  Epistles  of  Horace,  into 
English  rhyme,  for  every  120 
Latin  lines  so  translated 


95 

£.   s.  d. 


2   10     0 


116 


Dr.  Tilly. 

1711,  Dr.  Tilly's  Sermons  . 

32     5 

0 

, Devotions 

10  15 

0 

Mr.  Toland. 

1701,  Paid   for   Art  of    Governing 

by 

Parties. 

20     0 

0 

, for  his  Anglia  Libera. 

10  15 

0 

, for  his  Vindicius  Liberius 

5    5 

0 

1704,  Letters  to  Serena      . 

10     0 

0 

1711-12,  Letters  against  Popery. 

5     7 

6 

1714,  General  Monk's  Letters     . 

10  15 

0 

1713,  Dunkirk  or  Dover    . 

5     7 

6 

171 4,  Naturalizing  the  Jews. 

10  15 

0 

,  Art  of  Canvassing    . 

5    7 

6 

,  The  Grand  Mystery. 

10  15 

0 

1713,  Art  of  Restoring      . 

10    0 

0 

Tonson. 

1722,  An  assignment  for  the  half  of 

the 

Conscious  Lovers,  for  . 

70     0 

0 

Mr.  Trapp. 

1710,  Praelectiones  Poeticae,  Pars  1 

20     0 

0 
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£.     s.     d. 
1710,  Correcting  a  Book  on   the  Lord's 

Prayer        .         .         .         .  2     3    0 

Wilkinson. 
1703,  Vice  Reclaimed        .         .         .         10  15    0 

Bishop  Williams. 
1703,  Half  of    his  Sermons  at  Boyle's 

Lectures.      .  .         .         21  10     0 

In  a  letter  from  Jacob  Tonsou  to  Dryden,  the  bib- 
Jiopolist  expresses  himself  pleased  with  the  trans- 
lations of  Ovid,  which  he  had  received  for  the  "Third 
Miscellany  ;"  but  complains  of  the  price,  the  poet 
having  only  given  him  one  thousand  four  liundred 
and  forty -six  lines  for  fifty  guineas  ;  wlien  he  ex- 
pected to  have  had  the  work  at  the  rate  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen  lines  for  forty 
guineas. 

In  1698,  when  Dryden  published  his  Fables, 
Tonson  agreed  to  give  him  ^£268  for  ten  thousand 
verses  ;  and  to  complete  the  number  of  lines  stipu- 
lated, he  gave  the  bookseller  the  Epistle  to  his 
Cousin,  and  the  celebrated  Music  Ode. 

To  come  to  later  times.  Goldsmith  sold  his  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  to  Dodsley,  for  j£H),  with  an  eventual 
condition  on  its  future  sale.  Johnson  got  three  hun- 
dred guineas  for  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  one  hun- 
dred guineas  for  a  new  edition.  *  Dr.  Darwin  had 
^600  for  his  Botanic  Garden  ;  and  Gibbon  ^600 
for  his  History.  The  suras  paid  at  the  present  day, 
to  a  few  favourite  authors,  are  said  to  exceed  any 
thing  ever  before  known,  and  to  have  rendered  this 
the  Golden  Age  of  Literature. 
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ARIOSTO. 


A  modem  traveller  expresses  his  surprise  at 
finding  the  name  of  Orlando,  or  Rolando,  so  frequently- 
attached  to  ruins  in  Italy,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  Castello  di  Orlando,  is  a  name  given 
near  Naples,  and  in  Magna  Graecia,  to  almost  every 
one  of  the  towers,  which,  in  former  times,  served 
as  fastnesses  for  those  bands  of  robbers  which 
ravaged  the  country,  and  bade  defiance  even  to 
Spanish  despotism. 

This  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  great  diffusion 
of  Ariosto's  celebrated  poem,  "  Orlando  Furioso," 
the  nature  and  variety  of  which,  render  it  perhaps 
more  attractive  than  others  to  the  lower  orders.  Of 
this,  the  poet  had  once  a  convincing  proof,  when  in 
rambling  through  the  Appenines,  he  fell  among  a 
band  of  robbers.  'I'hey  were  on  the  point  of  taking 
from  him  his  purse,  and  perhaps  his  life,  when  one 
of  them  recognized  in  him,  the  author  of  Orlando  ; 
tliey  instantly  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  entreated 
pardon  for  their 'intended  injury,  and  singing  his 
verses,  guarded  him  to  a  place  of  greater  security. 

MILTON'S  EVE. 

Milton  had  not  lived  long  with  his  first  wife, 
before  a  difference  arose,  which  ended  in  a  separa- 
tion ;  the  lady  returned  to  the  house  of  her  father, 
and  Milton  published  his  work,  on  the  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorces,  with  the  intention,  it  is  said, 
of  marrying   another  wife.     In  this,  however,  he 
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was  prevented,  by  a  singular  reconciliation  with  the 
lady  from  whom  he  had  separated.  One  day  when 
he  was  visiting  a  firiend,  his  wife,  who  had  been 
planted  in  the  adjoining  room,  burst  suddenly  upon 
him,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  one  whom  he 
tliought  never  to  have  seen  again,  making  submission, 
and  begging  pardon  on  her  knees  before  him.  His 
own  generous  nature,  and  the  intercession  of  friends, 
soon  eliected  a  reconciliation,  and  they  lived  hap- 
pily together  for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

It  is  said  that  this  interview  left  such  impressions 
on  Milton's  imagination,  as  contributed  very  ma- 
terially to  his  writing  that  beautifully  pathetic 
scene  in  Paradise  Lost,  in  which  Eve  addresses 
Adam  for  pardon  and  peace.  The  passage  will 
indeed  be  seen  to  be  strikingly  applicable  : 

"  He  added  not,  and  from  her  turn'd  ;  but  Eve, 
Not  so  repuls'd,  witli  tears  that  ceas'd  not  flowing. 
And  tresses  all  disorder'd,  at  his  feet 
Fell  humble  ;  and  embracing  them,  besought 
His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint. 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam !  %^itness  heav'n 
What  love  sincere,  and  reverence  in  my  heart, 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  offended, 
Unhappily  deceiv'd  !     Thy  suppliant 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees  ;  bereave  me  not 
(Whereon  I  live  !)  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  distress. 
My  only  strength  and  stay  !  Forlorn  of  thee, 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me— where  subsist  ? 
While  yet  we  live,  (scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps) 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace." 
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IMPUDENT  PROJECTOR. 

Soon  after  Sir  John  Dryden  had  got  possession  of 
Canon's  Abbey,  the  liouse  v/here  his  predecessor  and 
namesake,  the  great  poet  and  critic,  was  born,  a 
singular  application  was  made  to  him  by  a  man  of 
very  inferior  talents,  who  solicitously  inquired,  if 
no  old  trunk  of  Charles  the  Second's  time,  with 
parchments,  &c.  of  the  same  period,  were  still  in 
existence  in  the  mansion  house  of  the  Dryden's  r 
He  was  told,  witl\  much  civility,  that  all  the  Dryden 
papers  had  been  unfortunately  carried  to  Rome  by 
one  of  the  poet's  sons.  Emboldened  by  this,  with 
a  bosom  fraught  with  joy,  and  pregnant  with  some 
great  discovery,  the  person  in  question,  \vho  was  a 
very  indifferent  rhymester,  disclosed  a  plan  which 
lie  seemed  to  have  been  some  time  in  maturing  ;  this 
was  no  other  than  to  foist  his  own  works  on  the 
public,  for  those  of  the  great  English  poet.  "  But 
who,"  exclaimed  the  gentleman  whom, he  intended 
to  be  his  patron,  "  but  who  is  to  forge  the  poetry  ?" 
"  As  for  that  matter,"  replied  the  writer  of  acrostics, 
with  unblushing  confidence,  "  I  can  hit  Dryden's 
style  to  a  hair,  having  all  my  life  written  in  his 
manner  !" 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  this  hopeful  project 
was  instantly  scouted,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  the 
projector,  whose  vanity  could  only  be  equalled  by 
his  impudence. 


K  SJ 
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A  DINNER  EXPEDIENT. 

The  unfortunate  poet  Savage,  was  once  desired 
by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost 
importance,  to  come  to  his  house  very  early  next 
morning.  Mr.  Savage  came  as  he  was  invited,  and 
found  the  chariot  at  the  door,  and  Sir  Richard 
waiting  ready  to  step  into  it.  What  v/as  intended, 
and  whither  they  were  to  go,  Savage  could  not  con- 
jecture, and  was  unwilling  to  inquire,  but  immediately 
seated  himself  with  Sir  Richard.  The  coachman 
was  ordered  to  drive,  and  they  hurried  with  the 
utmost  expedition  to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  where  they 
stopped  at  a  petty  tavern,  and  retired  to  a  private 
room. 

Sir  Richard  then  informed  Savage  that  he  wanted 
to  write  a  pamphlet,  and  wished  him  to  be  his 
amanuensis ;  they  soon  commenced.  Sir  Richard 
dictating,  and  Savage  writing,  until  dinner,  which  had 
been  ordered,  was  put  upon  the  table.  Savage  was 
surprised  at  the  meanness  of  the  entertainment,  and 
after  some  hesitation,  ventured  to  ask  for  wine, 
which  was  somewhat  reluctantly  ordered  to  be 
brought.  After  dinner,  they  finished  their  pamphlet. 
The  task  over,  Savage  anticipated  that  Sir  Richard 
would  either  order  more  wine,  or  call  for  his  bill ; 
but  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  his  friend  was 
without  money,  and  that  the  expense  of  the  dinner 
could  only  be  liquidated  by  the  sale  of  the  pamphlet 
they  had  just  written.  Savage  was  therefore  obliged 
to  go  and  offer  their  new  production  for  sale,  and 
with  some  difliculty  he  obtained  two  guineas  for  it. 
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Sir  Richard  then  returned  home  with  his  companion, 
having  only  retired  that  day  to  avoid  his  creditors, 
and  written  the  pamphlet  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  day. 

METASTASIO. 

The  Bolognese  poet,  Metastasio,  discovered  an 
extraordinary  predilection  for  literature,  and  for 
poetry  in  particular,  at  a  very  early  age,  so  that  he 
would  make  verses  extempore  on  any  given  subject, 
before  he  was  ten  years  old.  This  singular  talent  he 
used  to  exercise  after  school  hours  at  his  father's 
shop,  where  great  crowds  used  to  assemble  in  the 
street  in  an  evening  to  hear  him  sing  aW  impi'ovista, 
admiring  not  only  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  but 
the  melody  of  his  voice.  During  one  of  these 
voluntary  exercises,  the  learned  civilian  Gravina, 
having  accidentally  passed  that  way,  was  struck 
witli  the  sweetness  of  the  child's  voice,  and  still 
more  with  his  verses,  which  he  soon  found  were 
extempore,  formed  either  on  persons  who  stood  near 
him,  or  on  some  playful  subjects  which  they  had 
suggested. 

Gravina  was  so  astonished  and  pleased  at  the 
precocity  of  the  little  bard's  talents,  that  he  instantly 
conceived  a  wisli  to  adopt  him,  for  the  pleasure  of 
cultivating  a  soil  which  nature  had  rendered  so 
fertile,  that  even  the  spontaneous  flowers  and  fruits 
it  produced,  were  of  a  superior  kind.  The  parents 
consented,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Gravina, 
Metastasio's  education  was  advanced  and  his  genius 
expanded,  so  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  produced 
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his  tragedy  of  Giustino.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  sung  all'  improvista  at  Naples,  forty  octave  stanzas, 
a  subject  proposed  to  liim  by  one  of  the  audience, 
which  was  "  tlie  magnificence  of  Princes,"  and  he 
was  lieard  with  rapture  and  astonishment  by  all  the 
learned  present. 


READING  THE  BIBLE. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  a  law  was  passed  against 
tlie  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  in  England.  It  is  enacted, 
*'  That  whatsoever  they  were  that  should  read  the 
Scriptures  iri  the  mother  tongue,  they  should  forfeit 
land,  catel,  lif,  and  godes  from  theyre  heyres,  for 
ever ;  and  so  be  condemned  for  heretykes  to  God, 
enemies  to  the  crowne,  and  most  errant  traitors  to  the 
lande."  On  contrasting  the  above  statute,  with  the 
indefatigable  exertions  that  are  now  making  to  print 
and  circulate  the  Bible,  what  a  happy  revolution  in 
public  sentiment  appears  to  have  taken  place  ! 

POET  LAUREAT. 

The  history  of  the  office  of  Poet  Laureat,  is  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity  ;  and  the  only  points  which 
appear  to  be  certainly  established,  are,  that  the  office, 
as  it  recently  stood,  involving  an  obligation  to  pro- 
duce a  birthday  and  a  new  year  ode  every  year, 
cannot  be  traced  much  higher  than  a  century ; 
but  for  many  centuries  before  that,  there  was  a 
person  attached  to  the  court,  and  paid  by  the 
sovereign,  whose  title  was  that  of  Laureat.  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  in  his  History   of  Music,   observes, 
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that  there  are  no  records  which  ascertain  tlie  origin 
of  the  institution  in  this  kingdom,  but  many  that  re- 
cognize it.  There  was  a  Court  Poet  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  Chaucer,  on  Jiis  re- 
turn from  abroad,  first  assumed  the  title  of  Poet 
Laureat ;  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Kicljard  the 
Second,  obtained  a  grant  of  an  annual  allowance  of 
wine.  James  the  First,  in  1615,  granted  to  his 
Laureat  a  yearly  pension  of  100  marks  ;  and,  in 
1630,  this  stipend  was  augmented,  by  letters  patent 
of  Charles  the  First,  to  o^lOO  per  annum,  with  an 
additional  grant  of  one  tierce  of  Canary  wine,  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  king's  store  of  wine  yearly. 

The  title  of  Laureat,  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  Universities.  When  a  scholar  took  his  degree 
in  grammar,  which  included  rhetoric  and  versification, 
a  wreath  of  laurel  was  presented  to  him,  and  he  was 
afterwards  styled  Poeta  Laureatiis,  or  Poet  Laureat ; 
and  the  king's  Poet  Laureat  was  at  first  only  a  gra- 
duated rhetorician  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
king.  The  earliest  Poet  Laureat,  whose  name  has 
reached  us,  is  Bernard  Andrews,  who  held  that  office 
in  1486.  John  Kay  succeeded  him  about  the  year 
1490.  John  Skelton,  who  died  in  1529,  was  the 
next.  Edmund  Spenser,  Samuel  Daniel,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Sir  William  Davenaut,  John  Dryden,  and 
Thomas  Shadwell,  successively  held  the  office. 
In  1694,  we  find  the  king's  birthday  celebrated  by 
NahumTate.  Nicholas  Rowe  succeeded  him  in  1718, 
and  from  this  time  we  have  a  regular  series  of  birth- 
day and  new  year  odes,  until  the  custom  was  broke 
in  upon  by  the  present  Poet  Laureat,  Mr.  Southey. 
Rowe  was  succeeded  in  the  office,  in  regular  order. 
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by  the  Rev.  Laurence  Eusden,  Colley  Gibber,  William 
Whitehead,  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  and  Henry 
James  Pye ;  but  of  the  office  itself,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  filled, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  much  respect,  since 
for  a  whole  century,  we  can  name  only  one  man 
who  did  honour  to  its  duties.  Warton  produced 
compositions  of  such  elegance,  as  had  he  lived 
longer,  would  have  given  a  dignity  to  the  office, 
which  Gibber  had  overwhelmed  with  such  a  load 
of  ridicule,  as  seemed  impossible  to  be  removed. 

Of  the  disgrace  into  which  the  office  had  fallen, 
its  patrons  seemed  fully  sensible  ;  and  when  it  was 
proposed  to  be  offered  to  Gray,  it  was  with  the  con- 
dition of  its  being  a  sinecure,  but  Gray  thought 
proper  to  decline  it.  His  sentiments  on  the  subject 
appear  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Mason  at  that 
time.  "  If  you  hear  who  it  is  to  be  given  to,  pray 
let  me  know ;  for  1  interest  myself  a  little  in  the 
history  of  it,  and  rather  wish  somebody  may  accept 
it,  that  will  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  thing,  if  it  be 
retrieveable,  or  ever  had  any  credit .'" — At  this  time. 
Mason  himself  was  intended  for  it ;  but  an  apology 
was  made  for  passing  him  over,  "  that,  being  in 
orders,  he  was  thought,  merely  on  that  account,  less 
eligible  for  the  office  than  a  layman."  This,  how- 
ever, was  an  apology  created  for  the  purpose  ;  for 
Gibber's  immediate  predecessor,  Eusden,  was  a 
clergyman,  and  had  held  the  office  fourteen  years. 
It  was  then  given  to  William  Whitehead,  but  not 
with  the  compliment  paid  to  Gray  ;  for  Whitehead, 
as  he  tells  us  himself. 
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"  Obliged  by  sack  and  pension, 

Without  a  subject,  or  invention, 

Must  certain  words  in  order  set, 

As  innocent  as  a  gazette  ; 

Must  some  half-meaning,  half  disguise. 

And  utter  neither  truth  nor  lies." 

His  friend  Mason,  compassionating  the  case  of  a 
man  tied  down  to  such  a  task,  endeavoured  to  re- 
lieve him  by  an  expedient  not  very  promising.  He 
advised  him  to  employ  a  deputy  to  write  his  annual 
odes,  and  reserve  his  own  pen  for  certain  great  oc- 
casions, a  peace,  or  royal  marriage  ;  and  pointed 
out  to  him  two  or  three  needy  poets,  who,  for  a 
reward  of  five  or  ten  guineas,  would  be  humble 
enough  to  write  under  the  eye  of  tlie  musical  com- 
poser !  Whitehead,  however,  wrote  his  own  odes, 
and  had  the  honour  to  be  reckoned  superior  to 
Cibber  ;  but  he  could  not  check  the  licentiousness  of 
the  wits,  who  thought,  and  thought  with  justice, 
that  any  comparison  with  Cibber  was  a  degradation. 
Cibber,  in  fact,  had  rendered  the  office  so  completely 
ridiculous  by  his  execrable  odes,  that  the  critics 
were  never  without  a  grin  in  their  faces,  until  Warton 
came  ;  and  since  his  death,  it  is  no  great  breach  of 
charity  to  say,  that  their  risible  muscles  have  again 
occasionally  been  brought  into  play. 

BIBLE  INTERPOLATED. 

In  the  French  translation  of  the  Bible,  published 
at  Paris,  in  1538,  by  the  authority  and  express  order 
of  the  king,   Charles  VIII.,  two  texts  are  forced 
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into  the  3:2nd  chapter  of  Exodus,  relative  to  the 
golden  caif,  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
authority  in  the  original.  One  of  them  is,  that  "the 
dust  of  tlie  golden  calf,  which  Moses  burnt  and 
ground,  and  strewed  upon  the  water,  of  which  he 
obliged  tiie  children  of  Israel  to  drink,  soaked  into 
the  beards  of  those  of  them  who  had  really  worshiped 
it,  and  gilden  them,  which  remained  upon  them  a 
special  mark  of  their  idolatry."  The  other  inter- 
polated passage  is,  that  "the  children  of  Israel 
spate  upon  Hur,  who  had  refused  to  make  them  gods 
in  such  abundance,  that  they  stifled  him." 

J  hese  passages  are  probably  traditions  ;  but  they 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  that  shameless  audacity  of 
interpolation,  which  would  endeavour  to  taint  even 
the  most  sacred  of  books. 


ELOQUENT  PLEADER. 

Metastasio  having  a  lawsuit  on  his  hands  for  part 
of  the  possessions  beqtieathed  to  him  in  Naples  by 
his  early  patron  Gravina,  a])plied  to  the  Princess 
Belmonte,  for  her  interest  with  the  judge  ;  a  practice 
by  no  means  unfrequent  in  that  country.  She  tolil 
him,  if  he  would  first  make  her  mistress  of  the  sub- 
ject, by  pleading  his  own  cause  himself,  aU'improvista, 
and  convince  her  that  justice  was  on  his  side,  she 
would  use  her  utmost  infliience  in  his  favour.  He 
at  first  excused  himself,  on  account  of  want  of 
practice  in  a  profession  which  he  had  discontinued 
for  many  years.  The  princess  insisted  on  her  wish, 
as  the  only  condition  on  which  she  should  interest 
herself  in  the  business ;  he  at  length  began,  and 
pleaded  his  cause  in  a  song,   wifc   such  lively  and 
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insinuating  expressions,  that  he  soon  drew  tears  from 
his  patroness.  While  he  was  in  the  act  of  incanta- 
tion, other  visitors  came  in,  who  became  equally 
affected  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence. 

The  next  day  the  Princess  Belnionte  applied  to 
the  judge,  related  not  only  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
but  the  extraordinary  talents  of  her  client,  entreating 
him  to  be  present  at  a  similar  exliibiticn.  A  day 
being  fixed,  Metastasio  was  desired  to  repeat  his 
pleadings  to  a  new  audience,  in  the  palace  of  the 
princess ;  he  consented,  and  without  repeating  a 
single  verse  of  what  he  had  sung  before,  such  were 
the  elegance  and  touching  enthusiasm  of  his  numbers, 
as  left  not  a  dry  tear  in  the  room.  The  cause  was 
soon  afterwards  determined  in  his  favour. 


ITALIAN  LINGUIST. 

An  English  traveller  in  Italy,  in  1818,  gives  a 
singular  account  of  a  celebrated  linguist  he  met  with 
at  Bologna,  a  Signor  Mezzofanti,  who  though  not 
more  than  thirty-six  years  of  age,  read  twenty 
languages,  and  conversed  in  eighteen.  "  This,"  says 
Mr.  Rose,  "  is  the  least  marvellous  part  of  the  story  ; 
he  spoke  all  those  fluently,  and  those  of  which  I 
could  judge,  with  the  most  extraordinary  precision.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  dining  in  his  company  in  the 
house  of  a  Bolognese  lady,  at  whose  table  a  German 
officer  declared  that  he  could  not  have  distinguished 
him  from  a  German.  He  passed  the  whole  of  the 
next  day  with  an  English  gentleman  and  myself;  and 
my  friend  said,  he  should  have  taken  him  for  one 
of  his  countrymen,  who  had  been  some  time   out  of 
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England.  A  Smyrniste  servant,  who  was  with  me, 
bore  equal  testimony  to  his  skill  in  other  languages, 
and  declared  that  he  might  pass  for  a  Greek  or  a  Turk, 
throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior. 
But  what  most  surprised  me,  was  his  accuracy  ;  for 
during  long  and  repeated  conversations  in  English, 
he  never  once  misapplied  the  sign  of  a  tense,  that 
fearful  stumbling  block  to  Scotch  and  Irish,  in  whose 
writings  there  is  almost  always  to  be  found  some 
abuse  of  these  indefinable  niceties.  The  marvel 
was,  if  possible,  rendered  still  more  marvellous,  by 
this  gentleman's  accomplishments  and  information  ; 
things  rare  in  linguists,  who  generally  mistake  the 
means  for  the  end.  It  ought  also  to  be  stated,  that 
his  various  acquisitions  had  been  all  made  in  Bologna ; 
from  which  place,  when  I  saw  him,  he  had  never 
wandered  above  thirty  miles." 


DR.  BARRETT. 

Dr.  Barrett,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  not 
very  eminent  as  a  writer,  but  yet  there  was  much 
valuable  matter  in  his  printed  works.  He  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  reading  accounts  of  voyages  and 
travels  ;  he  had  perused  every  thing  written  upon 
tlie  Northern  passages  ;  and  although  he  vegetated 
within  the  walls  of  a  University,  was  more  inter- 
ested than  any  person  in  the  success  of  the  Arctic 
expeditions.  The  trait  that  was  most  remarkable  in 
the  literary  character  of  Dr.  Barrett,  was  his  asto- 
nishing memory,  from  the  accuracy  and  extent  of 
which  he  might  be  properly  styled  a  living  Ency- 
clopedia.    The  accuracy  of  his  memory  was  some- 
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times  whimsical ;  for  instance,  he  once  directed  a 
literary  gentleman,  for  information,  to  a  book,  the 
title  of  which  had  escaped  his  recollection,  but 
which  he  said  was  the  second  book  from  the  door, 
on  a  certain  shelf  in  the  library,  and  that  the  infor- 
mation alluded  to  was  to  be  found  at  the  top  of  the 
left  hand  page,  near  the  end  of  the  book  ;  where  it 
was  accordingly  found. 

SCHILLER. 

The  celebrated  German  poet,  Schiller,  composed 
his  play  of  the  Robbers  when  at  school  at  Stutgard  : 
the  seminary  was  governed  by  strict  military  regula- 
tions, which  naturally  irritated  and  oppressed  the 
proud  and  daring  spirit  of  Scliiller.  All  books  not 
within  the  routine  of  school  study,  were  strictly 
proscribed.  Schiller  braved  the  restrictions,  and 
read  and  ruminated  at  night  over  the  works  of 
Plutarch,  Ossian,  Young,  Goethe,  and,  above  all, 
Shakespeare,  till  his  favourite  authors  fell,  one 
by  one,  into  the  hands  of  the  inspectors.  The 
histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  still  remained  to 
him,  and  his  ardent  imagination  constantly  dwelt 
among  their  patriots  and  heroes.  He  now  composed 
the  dialogue  between  the  shades  of  Brutus  and 
Caesar,  which  Charles  Moor  used  to  sing  in  the 
Robbers  :  while  employed  on  the  play,  he  used  to 
recite  scenes  and  speeches,  to  the  great  delight  of 
his  schoolfellows.  One  day,  as  he  was  declaiming, 
with  great  energy,  the  scene  (now  omitted)  in  which 
Francis  Moor,  tortured  by  suspicion,  says  to  Moses, 
"  Ha  !    what   know'st   thou  none  ?    reflect— -death. 
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beaven,  eternity,  perdition,  hang  on  the  words  of 
thy  mouth  ;"  the  inspector  opened  the  door,  in- 
quiring, in  an  angry  tone,  what  boy  was  in  such  a 
passion,  and  swearing  so  dreadfully.  The  youthful 
audience  all  laughed  ;  and  when  the  inspector  de- 
parted, Schiller  bawled  out  the  next  words  of  the 
part  with  double  emphasis,  "  Ein  cotifiscirter  kerl !" 
*'  a  confiscated  fellow  !"  He  wrote  an  able  probation 
essay,  "  on  the  Connection  between  the  Physical  and 
Intellectual  Nature  of  Man  ;"  which  procured  him  a 
licence  as  a  regimental  physician,  on  quitting  the 
academy.  In  this  essay,  he  quoted  a  passage  from 
the  Robbers,  then  in  manuscript,  calling  it,  "A 
popular  English  Drama,  called  the  Robbers."  The 
play  was  soon  after  acted  at  Manheim,  with  great 
applause.  Schiller  commenced  other  dramatic  works, 
and  very  soon  left  Stutgard  and  his  profession.  He 
repaired  to  Manheim,  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  literature. 

CONSISTENCY. 

What  has  been  said  of  those  who  deal  in  romance, 
that  they  should  have  good  memories,  may  be  equally 
applicable  to  critics,  who  sometimes,  from  a  defec- 
tive memory,  are  guilty  of  strange  inconsistences. 
A  singular  instance  of  this  occurred  with  a  British 
Critic  a  few  years  ago.  In  November,  1807,  the 
said  British  Critic  reviewed  a  small  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, "  Fashionable  World  Reformed,  by  Philo- 
kosmos,"  which  was  thus  spoken  of. 

"  If  we  meet  with  no  very  profound  remarks  in 
this  little  volume,  there  is  in  it  a  respectable  portion 
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tof  good  sense  and  judgment,  and  very  suitable  ad- 
monitions concerning  the  regulation  of  conduct  at 
church,  in  public  places,  in  conversation,  &c.  A 
considerable  part  of  it  is  also  directed  to  managers 
and  actors,  with  such  an  implied  knowledge  of  stage 
business,  that  we  suspect  it  to  be  written  by  one  of 
the  children  of  Tiiespis/' 

In  the  very  same  Review,  we  find  the  very  same 
work,  the  "  Fashionable  World  Reformed,"  again 
reviewed  in  the  number  for  March,  1809,  where  it  is 
thus  criticised. 

"  This  project  for  reforming  the  fashionable  world, 
is  attempted  by  means  perfectly  inadequate  to  the 
purpose.  The  tract,  indeed,  consists  only  of  reflec- 
tions on  comedy,  tragedy,  and  the  final  purposes  of 
such  writings  ;  on  the  managers  and  performers  of 
the  theatres  ;  on  politeness  in  company,  dress,  beha- 
viour, and  public  amusements,  &c.  ;  and,  what  is 
most  extraordinary,  on  ■politeness  in  religion !  and  all 
these  treated  in  so  very  slight  and  superficial  a 
manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  could 
have  induced  the  writer  to  throw  the  whole  into  the 
form  of  a  book. 

"If  it  be  even  the  first  attempt  of  a  very  juvenile 
writer,  we  cannot  say  that  it  gives  much  hope  or 
promise  of  distinction  :  if  it  proceed  from  one  more 
advanced,  he  ought  certainly  to  refrain  in  future  from 
the  use  of  pen  and  ink.  The  title  was  probably 
chosen  as  attractive,  but  it  has  little  to  do  with  the 
contents  of  the  publication." 
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MADAME  DACIER. 

In  1682,   Madame   Dacier   dedicated  a  book  to 
the    King  of  France,   but  she   could    not  find  any 
person  at  court  who  would  venture  to  introduce  her 
to  his  majesty,  in  order  to  present  it,  because  she  was, 
at  that  time,  a  Protestant.    The  Duke  de  Montausier 
being  informed  of  this,  oli'ered  his  service  to  intro- 
duce lier  to  the  king,  and  taking  her  in    his  coach, 
presented  the  lady  and  her  book  to  his  majesty  ;  who 
told  the  duke,  with  an  air  of  resentment,  that  he  acted 
wrong  in  supporting  persons  of  that  lady's  religion; 
and  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  forbid  his  name  to  be 
prefixed    to   any  book  written  by  Huguonots  ;   for 
which  purpose,  he  would  give  orders  to  seize  all  the 
copies    of    Madame    Dacier's    book.      The    duke 
answered,  with  that  singular  freedom  with  which   he 
always  spoke  to  the  king,  and  in   which  no  person 
else  would  presume  to  follow  him,  "  Is  it  thus,  sir, 
that  you  favour  j)o]ite  literature?      I  declare  to    you 
frankly,  a  king  ought  not  to  be  a  bigot."    His  Grace 
added,  that  he  would  use  the  freedom  to  thank  the 
lady  in  his  majesty? 's  name,  and  make  her  a  present 
of  an  hundred  pistoles ;  and  that  he  would  leave  it  to 
the  king  to  repay  him  or  not,  as  he  pleased."     The 
duke  kept  his  word. 

FABLES  OF  PILPAY. 

Nushirvan  the  Just,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Chosroes, 
a  great  patron  of  learning,  contemporary  with 
Mahomet,  having  heard  of  a  "  Book  of  "Wisdom^" 
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%\hic:i  was  secreted  with  jealous  care  in  the  treasury- 
of  the  King  of  Hindostan,  commanded  his  minister, 
Buzurjmihr,  to  seek  out  a  man  learned  in  the  Persian 
and  Hindoo  tongues.    The  minister  named  Barzouieh, 
the   philosopher,  who,   in   a   former  journey  to  that 
country,  had  mastered  its  almost  unknown  language. 
The  king  sent  him  with  instructions  to  bring  this  and 
any  other  books  of  value  he  should  discover.     The 
philosopher,  on  his  arrival,  introduced  himself  to  the 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the  Indian  sages;  and  at 
length  prevailed  on  one,  with  whom  he  had  contrf«:ted 
a  great  intimacy,  to  gain  him  access  to  the   precious 
deposit.     His  friend  allowed  him  to  take  it  from   its 
hiding-place,   and  he  employed   himself  laboriously 
day  and  night  on  the  translation,  dreading  that  the 
removal  of  tlie  volume  from  the  royal  treasury'  should 
be  discovered  before  his  task  was  completed.     On 
his  return,  he  presented  the  fruits  of  his  labour  to  the 
king,  who  received  him  very  honourably,  and  caused 
him  to  read  his  performance  in  the  midst  of  his  as- 
sembled court.      The   courtiers  congratulated    their 
master  on  the  acquisition  of  so  great  a  blessing  to  the 
country,  and  the  monarch  showered  his  gifts  in  pro- 
fusion   on   the    successful   traveller.     Such   is   now 
generally  regarded  as  the  authentic  history  of  the  far- 
famed  fables  of  Pilpay. 

Barzouieh  ventured  to  present  to  Chosroes,  what  he 
called  ••  a  slight  request,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which 
there  would  be  a  great  reward."  Tne  king  ordered 
him  to  make  known  his  wishes,  and  premised  to  grant 
all  he  asked,  to  the  half  of  his  kingdom.  The  sage, 
taking  courage,  said : 
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*'  My  request  is,  that  the  khig,  whom  God  exalt;, 
may  command  his  minister  to  write  the  history  of  my 
life,  and  that  it  may  be  placed  before  the  chapter  of 
the  Hon  and  the  bull,  that  I  and  my  family  may  reach 
the  height  of  honour,  and  that  our  fame  may  continue 
for  ever,  wherever  this  book  shall  be  read." 

His  petition  was  granted  ;  and  the  first  variation  in 
the  work,  which  has  been  followed  by  so  man)'  others 
in  the  subsequent  versions,  was  caused  by  prefixing 
this  life  to  Barzouieh's  translation.  This  edition  has, 
however,  utterly  disappeared  ;  and  the  language  in 
which  it  was  written,  though  once  a  dialect  of  Persia, 
had  so  entirely  vanished,  that  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able discoveries  in  the  literary  department  of  modern 
research,  is  that  by  which  the  learned  Baron  de 
Sacy  has  recevered  its  alphabet  from  some  ancient 
inscriptions  which  had  long  defied  the  ingenuity  of  a 
succession  of  travellers. 


DR.  KENNICOTT. 

When  Dr.  Kennicott  had,  after  ten  years'  labour, 
finished  his  valuable  collation  of  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
of  the  Scriptures,  he  published  the  ten  annual 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  this  laborious  undertaking, 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  whole  money  received 
from  the  subscribers,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
^91i7.7s.  6d.;ou  the  recital  of  which,  Dr.  Kennicott 
exclaims,  "  Reader  !  what  a  sura  is  here  !  let  foreign 
nations  with  astonishment  read  this  story  of  Britons 
and  their  king,  aided  by  one  foreign  prince  and  one 
foreign   academy,   voluntarily    contributing   for   ten 
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years,  their  several  bounties,  with  a  degree  of  public 
spirit  beyond  all  example,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  work  purely  subservient  to  the  honour  of  reve- 
lation, a  work  sacred  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
good  of  mankind  !  and  under  the  powerful  influence 
of  this  view  of  my  work,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
be  sufficiently  thankful,  either  to  those  who  have 
honoured  me  with  their  patronage,  as  the  humble 
instrument  in  beginning  and  completing  it,  or  to 
Divine  Providence  for  granting  me  life  to  finish 
it,  as  well  as  resolution  to  undertake  it."  The  doctor 
then  states,  that  after  deducting  his  income  to  live 
on  these  ten  years,  the  money  spent  in  collations 
abroad  and  assistants  at  home,  there  remained  only 
ofSOO,  all  which  was  likely  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
future  expenses,  which  he  had  engaged  to  pay. 
His  industry  had  been  unremitting ;  his  general  rule 
being  to  devote  to  it  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  a  day, 
and  frequently  fourteen  ;  at  least  he  says,  "  this  was 
my  practice,  till  such  severe  application  became 
no  longer  possible,  through  the  injuries  done  to 
my  constitution." 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

The  first  public  library  in  Constantinople,  appears 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Emperor  Constantius. 
Julian  added  to  it  ail  the  MSS.  he  could  collect. 
It  amounted  by  degrees  to  120,000  volumes,  and 
seven  Greek  and  Roman  transcribers  were  attached 
to  it,  paid  by  the  emperor,  to  write  new  copies  and 
correct  the  old  ones. 

In  Antioch,  there  was  a  large  public  library  in  the 
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temple  of  Trajan,  whicli  was  destroyed  during  the 
reign  of  Jovian.  Augustus  added  a  brilliancy  to 
the  library  of  Alexandria,  but  the  fanaticism  of  the 
christians  destroyed  it.  Stimulated  by  his  example, 
many  of  his  successors  collected  books.  Tiberius 
Lad  a  library  in  that  part  of  the  palace  which  he 
built.  But  the  most  famous  library  was  in  the 
temple  of  Peace,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Vespasian.  In  the  second  century,  Trajan  established 
one,  which  was  styled  tire  Utphian,  from  him.  It  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  the  number  of  libris  linteis. 
During  the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  Capitoline 
library  was  destroyed  by  lightning.  The  history  of 
the  third  century  mentions  the  library  of  the  younger 
Gordian,  consisting  of  62,000  volumes,  which  were 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  tutor. 

The  destructive  inroads  of  the  barbarian  nations  ; 
the  fault  of  seldom  transcribing  the  best  works  of 
axitiquity  ;  and  the  deamess  (in  the  sixth  century), 
owing  to  taxes,  of  the  most  general  and  almost  in- 
dispensable materials,  namely,  the  Egjrptian  Papyrus, 
and  other  circumstances,  were  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  collecting  of  books. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  there 
were  twenty-nine  public  libraries  in  Rome.  The 
fine  one  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  in 
North  Africa,  was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals.  In 
the  seventh  century,  the  libraries  at  Constantinople, 
and  generally  throughout  the  East,  suffered  very 
much  by  wars  and  fires.  During  the  disputes  in 
the  eighth  century,  respecting  the  worship  of  images, 
most  of  the  monastic  libraries  were  carried  away  or 
destroyed.      From    the   middle    of  the    ninth,    and 
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in  the  eleventh  centuries,  when  the  learned  fami- 
lies of  Basilius  and  Comnenus  ascended  the  throne, 
many  new  libraries  were  formed ;  particularly  in 
the  convents  throughout  the  Archipelago,  and  on 
Mount  Athos. 

In  the  seventh  century,  at  the  begiiming  of  their 
great  revolution,  the  Arabs  are  said  to  have  burnt 
the  libraries  remaining  in  Alexandria.  But  later 
historians,  namely,  Gibbon,  Reinhard,  and  Heeren, 
have  raised  very  great  doubts  on  the  subject.  After- 
wards, when  the  Arabs  began  to  cultivate  the 
sciences,  they  collected  numerous  works.  The  arts 
began  to  flourish  again  in  Alexandria,  and  a  large 
library  of  Arabian  MSS.  was  formed.  The  Caliph 
El  Mamum,  in  the  ninth  century,  bought  up  a  great 
quantity  of  Greek  and  other  MSS.  and  had  them 
sent  to  Bagdad. 

In  the  western  world,  after  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighth  century,  collections  were  made,  owing  to 
the  encouragement  given  by  Charlemagne  ;  parti- 
cularly for  the  monastic  schools  in  France  and 
Germany.  Those  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  Fulda, 
Corvey,  and  Hirschau,  were  the  richest.  MSS.  were 
greatly  increased  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Benedictines  of  Clugny,  and  of  the  Carthusians  in 
the  eleventh  century.  Some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings  of  England  were  disposed  to  erect  public 
libraries.  Many  works  were  brought  from  Ireland, 
where  the  sciences  had  been  much  earlier  cultivated. 
The  most  famous  library  was  that  at  York.  Copy- 
ing was  very  common  in  England  during  the  eighth 
and  following  centuries.  But  the  invasion  of  the 
Normans,  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries^ 
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was  as  injurious  to  the  libraries  there,   as  it  was  in 

France  ;  Ireland  was  more  fortunate. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth,  as  well  as  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  sciences  were 
generally  neglected  in  Italy,  consequently  there  was 
no  taste  for  copying  and  collecting  MSS. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  there  were  seventy  public 
libraries  in  Arabian  Spain,  which  contained  250,000 
volumes. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  particularly  after  the  art 
of  printing  was  discovered,  the  taste  for  forming 
large  libraries  considerably  increased.  About  1450, 
the  foundation  of  the  Vatican  library  was  laid,  as 
well  as  the  Medician  at  Florence  ;  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice  ;  St.  Paul's,  London ;  that  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  &cc. 

Among  modern  libraries,  the  five  largest  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  library  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
the  Emperor  of  Austria's  at  Vieima  ;  the  Vatican 
library  ;  the  library  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
at  Florence  ;  and  the  French  library  at  Paris. 

The  library  at  Vienna,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  these  collections,  is  divided  into  four 
principal  classes  :  tlie  collection  of  MSS. ;  that  of 
engravings;  the  incunabula,  or  principes  editiones ;  and 
modern  works.  The  collection  of  engravings  is  about 
30,000,  filling  eight  hundred  cases,  of  which  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  contain  portraits,  and  twenty- 
five,  miniatures,  painted  on  parchment.  In  the  num- 
ber of  incunabula  are  seven  works,  printed  with 
wooden  characters.  The  total  number  of  printed 
volumes,  amounts  to  three  hundred  thousand. 

The  library  in  the  British  Museum,  is  richer  in 
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MSS.  than  any  of  the  continental  libraries.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  the  Harleian  MSS. 
formerly  belonging  to  Robert  Harley,  first  Earl  of 
Oxford.  This  collection  consists  of  nearly  eight 
thousand  volumes,  exclusive  of  above  forty  thou- 
sand original  rolls,  charters  with  their  confirmations, 
letters  patent,  signs  manual,  privy  seals,  grants, 
warrants,  and  other  deeds,  and  instruments  of  great 
antiquity,  principally  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  Cottonian  MSS.  next  in  point  of  rank,  are 
a  less  numerous,  but  valuable  collection,  formed 
by  the  celebrated  antiquary,  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 

The  Lansdown  collection  consists  of  upwards  of 
a  thousand  volumes,  principally  relating  to  English 
History,  during  tlie  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. They  form  perhaps  the  most  valuable  and 
complete  library  of  history  and  political  documents, 
both  printed  and  in  manuscript,  that  ever  was 
accumulated  by  any  individual  or  family.  The 
printed  part  was  dispersed  by  auction  soon  after 
his  lordship's  death  ;  but  the  manuscripts  were 
rescued  from  this  disgrace  by  the  interference  of 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  at  whose  re- 
presentation the  whole  was  purchased  by  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  for  the  sum  of  ^4925.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  this  was  the  average  valuation  of 
three  parties,  who  had  no  connexion  with  each  other 
in  the  inspection  of  the  MSS.  They  now  form 
a  part  of  this  great  national  collection  ;  and  be- 
sides their  importance  as  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  historical,  biographical,  and  literary  matter,  they 
must   be  considered  as  highly  interesting  to  future 
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politicians  and  statesmen,  when  we  add,  that  many 
of  them  were  scarcely,  if  at  all  known,  to  those  able 
antiquaries  and  enquirers  into  political  history,  Col- 
lins, Murden,  Jones,  or  Birch. 

The  collections  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  Dr.  Birch, 
consist  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  volumes, 
including,  besides  a  variety  of  valuable  and  historical 
documents,  the  correspondence  of  these  gentlemen  with 
the  most  distinguished  literati  in  Europe.  A  great 
number  of  minor  collections  have  been  added  to 
these  valuable  libraries,  including  the  MSS.  of  the 
late  Mr.  Hargrave,  Sir  William  Musgrave,  Mr. 
Cracherode,  tlie  Rev.  William  Cole,  the  antiquary, 
and  several  others,  forming  in  the  whole  the  most 
extensive  and  most  valuable  manuscript  library  in 
the  world. 


THE  RAMBLER. 

When  Dr.  Johnson's  Rambler  was  first  published, 
the  sale  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  seldom  exceeded 
five  hundred.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  curious  trait 
of  the  age,  that  the  only  paper  which  had  a  pros- 
perous sale,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  popular, 
was  one  which  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  write.  This  was 
No.  97,  which  was  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Richardson. 


THE  JEWS  OF  SPAIN. 

From  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
down  to  that  of  the  expatriation  of  the  Jews  by  the 
cruel   decrees  of   Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  decrees 
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which  were  carried  into  effect  with  an  inhospitality 
as  barbarous  as  that  which  dictated  them,  their 
number  in  Spain  had  always  been  very  considerable. 
Under  the  Gothic  dynasty,  they  had  to  suffer  a 
variety  of  indignities ;  they  were  pUlaged,  im- 
prisoned, expatriated,  condemned  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  of  the  reigning  monarch  ;  and  the 
only  cessation  of  persecution,  was  owing  rather  to 
the  individual  humanity  of  the  ruler,  than  to  any 
legal  or  positive  protection  they  could  claim.  The 
fifth  Toledo  council  went  so  far,  as  to  compel  every 
Gothic  king  to  swear,  before  he  was  crowned,  that 
he  would  extirpate  the  Jews;  an  arrangement  which 
Lopez  de  Vega  seems  to  have  contemplated  with  in- 
finite satisfaction. 

"  The  sceptre  was  denied  in  days  of  yore 

To  the  elected  king,  until  he  swore, 

Witli  his  own  royal  hand. 

To  purge  the  fertile  land 

Of  the  vile  tares  that  choak  the  genuine  grain, 

And  write  the  holy  law  upon  the  crown  of  Spain." 

No  doubt,  the  Jews  welcomed  with  joy  the 
Moorish  conquerors  of  Spain  ;  and,  bound  together 
by  the  strong  tie  of  common  sufferings,  they  pre- 
pared the  way,  in  many  instances,  for  the  successes 
of  the  Mahommedan  power.  Under  the  Caliphs,  they 
rose  from  their  depressed  and  degraded  state,  and 
reached  a  literary  eminence  higher  than  they  had 
ever  before,  or  have  ever  since,  attained.  Great 
numbers  of  Jews  were  driven  to  Spain  by  the  per- 
secutions with  which  they  had  been  visited  in  the 
east  under  the  Mahommedan  princes.     They  were 
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imbued  with  Arabic  and  Persian  literature,  and  they 
arrived  at  a  fortunate  moment  to  give  splendour  to 
the  schools  of  Cordova  and  Toledo,  which  were 
then  in  infancy,  but  which  had  already  given  the 
fairest  promises  for  futurity. 

The  renown  of  these  Universities  spread  through 
Europe  ;  and,  according  to  De  Castro,  the  title  of 
sapientissimi  was  given,  by  common  consent,  at  this 
period,  to  the  Jews  of  Spain. 

Time  and  space  would  fail  us,  were  we  to  en- 
deavour to  enumerate  the  long  calendar  of  illustrious 
Hebrew  names,  whicli  grace  the  literary  pages  of 
Spanish  history.  Of  nearly  seven  hundred  dill'erent 
works,  some  account  is  given  by  De  Castro ;  and,  no 
doubt,  under  the  devastating  influence  of  the  inqui- 
sition, man}',  besides,  must  have  perished.  The 
Spanish  Jews,  when  contemporary  Christians  were 
groping  in  the  darkness  of  superstition  and  ignorance, 
enjoyed  and  improved  the  sunshine  of  intellect  and 
knowledge.  It  is  the  boast  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
their  writers,  that  not  a  Jew  could  be  found  who  did  not 
possess,  and  who  could  not  read,  the  Pentateuch, 
"  He  is  ignorant,"  exclaims  another,  "  of  that  wliich 
is  most  notorious,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  splendour, 
the  glory,  and  the  prosperity  in  which  they  lived." 

HEROES  AND  HEROINES. 

It  would  form  a  highly  curious  and  interesting 
work,  could  we  collect  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
romance  and  of  poetry  ;  it  is  true,  these  frequently 
live  only  in  the  poet's  eye,  or  in  tlie  imagination  of 
the  novelist ;  but  they  are  also  frequently  suggested 
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by  characters  in  real  life,  who  are  afterwards  thinly 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  fiction. 

Dr.  Smollett's  Hugh  Strap,  who  forms  so  promi- 
nent a  character  in  his  Roderick  Random,  was  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Hugh  Hewson,  who  for  upwards  of 
forty  years,  kept  a  hair  dresser's  shop  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and  who  died  in  1809, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five.  He  was  a  very 
intelligent  man,  and  took  delight  in  recounting  the 
adventures  of  his  early  life.  He  spoke  with  pleasure 
of  the  time  he  passed  in  the  service  of  the  Doctor  ; 
and  it  was  his  pride,  as  well  as  his  boast,  to  say, 
that  he  had  been  educated  at  the  same  serqinary 
with  so  learned  and  distinguished  a  character.  His 
shop  was  hung  round  with  Latin  quotations,  and  he 
would  frequently  point  out  to  his  customers  and 
acquaintance,  the  several  scenes  in  Roderick  Random 
pertaining  to  himself,  which  had  their  foundation, 
not  in  the  Doctor's  inventive  fancy,  but  in  truth  and 
reality.  The  meeting  in  a  barber's  shop  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, the  subsequent  mistake  at  the  inn, 
their  arrival  together  in  London,  and  the  assistance 
they  experienced  from  Strap's  friends,  were  all  of 
that  description.  It  is  said,  that  Hewson  left  an  inter- 
leaved copy  of  Roderick  Random,  pointing  out  the 
facts,  showing  how  far  they  were  indebted  to  the 
genius  of  the  Doctor,  and  to  what  extent  they  were 
founded  in  reality. 

One  John  Lauchlin,  a  shoemaker  in  Ayr,  an  in- 
telligent, lively,  and  facetious  companion,  was  the 
person  destined  by  Burns  to  immortal  remembrance, 
as  "  Sutor  Johnnie,"  in  the  following  lines  from 
Tam  O'  Shanter  :  m  2 
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"  But  to  our  tale — ae  winter  night 
Tam  had  nae  planted  unco  right. 
Fast  by  an  ingle  bleezing  finely, 
Wi'  reamin'  swats  that  drank  divinely, 
An'  at  his  elbow,  *  Sutor  Johnnie,' 
His  auncient,  trusty,  drouthy  cronie  ; 
Tam  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither, 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  tliegither  ; 
The  Souter  tauld  his  quearest  stories, 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus." 

"  Sutor  Johnnie"  died  in  1819,  and  was  buried 
in  Alloway  church-yard,  about  three  miles  from  Ayr, 
and  laid  a  few  graves  from  that  of  the  venerable 
father  of  the  poet.  When  the  weight  of  years  de- 
prived him  of  the  resources  of  industry,  having 
no  relatives  in  a  condition  to  provide  a  home  and  a 
pillow  of  ease  for  the  decline  of  his  life,  he  retired 
to  a  charitable  institution.  There,  however,  he  only 
slept.  1  he  kindness  of  many  friends  supplied  him 
with  all  the  other  comforts  his  age  and  infirmities 
required  ;  and  his  son,  now  grown  up,  would  have 
taken  him  home,  but  he  was  contented  as  he  was, 
and  knew  that  his  "  auld  banes"  would  soon  be  re- 
moved, where  they  would  give  no  pain  to  himself, 
nor  trouble  to  his  friends.  The  cottage  where 
Bums  was  born,  is  situated  about  a  gun-shot  from 
Alloway  Church  ;  and  many  who  have  since  visited 
that  interesting  spot,  have  asked,  with  no  common 
interest,  for  the  grave  of  "  Sutor  Johnnie." 

The  young  lady  who  was  the  subject  of  Burns's 
"  Lassie  wi'  the  lint  white  locks,"  and  to  whom  he 
says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomson,  we  are  indebted 
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for  some  of  his  best  songs,  was  a  Miss  J L r. 

She  was  then  young  and  beautiful,  and  possessed  of  all 
that  gaiety  and  vivacity,  which  commonly  accompany 
such  charms.  Although  she  had  many  wooers,  yet 
none  were  fortunate  enough  to  win  her  affections, 
or  awaken  a  kindred  passion  within  her  bosom.  At 
length  a  military  officer  paid  his  addresses  to  the 
lovely  "  Chloris,"  and  "  was  a  thriving  wooer." 
With  him  she  eloped,  and  was  married.  A  female 
relative  of  Burns,  who  resided  with  him  at  Ellisland, 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  Miss  L.  at 
Burns's  house.  Thatperson,  who  resides  in  Mauchline, 
Was  lately  much  surjirised  to  discover  in  the  person 
of  an  old  woman,  whom  she  invited  to  a  night's 
lodging,  the  identical  "  Lassie  wi'  the  lint  white 
locks.' 


GENEROUS  PATRONAGE. 

A  poor  poet  once  sent  a  poem  to  Mr.  Pope,  con- 
cluding with  these  lines  : 

"  The  most  I  seriously  would  hope, 
Is  just  to  read  the  words,  A.  Pope, 
Writ,  without  sneer,  or  show  of  banter. 
Beneath  your  friendly  imprimantur." 

When  Pope  had  read  the  poem,  he  returned  it  to 
the  author,  with  the  subscription  money  for  two  sets 
of  his  works,  accompanied  by  the  following  couplet  : 

"  May  these  put  money  in  your  purse, 
For  I  assure  you  I've  read  worse. 

M    3 
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FARNEWORTH,  THE  TRANSLATOR. 

Dr.  Addenbroke,  Dean  of  Litchfield,  once  recom- 
mended to  Farneworth,  the  celebrated  translator,  to 
translate  Spelman's  Life  of  Alfred,  from  the  Latin 
into  English  ;  and  Farneworth  was  on  the  point  of 
commencing  the  task,  when  Dr.  Pegge  luckily  in- 
formed him,  tliat  the  Life  of  Alfred  was  originally 
written  in  English,  and  thence  translated  into  Latin. 

Fameworth's  translation  of  Machiavel,  which  he 
literally  **  hawked  about  the  town,"  now  sells  at  a 
very  high  price. 

PERRAULT  AND  BOILEAU. 

The  French  Academy,  in  1761,  had  proposed  "  the 
Abolition  of  Duels,"  as  the  subject  of  their  first 
poetical  prize.  Some  days  before  the  prizes  were 
distributed,  Perrault  had  spoken  highly  in  commen- 
dation of  the  successful  piece,  the  writer  of  which, 
M.  de  la  Monnoye,  was  unknown.  A  person  who 
heard  him,  said,  "  You  would  be  much  surprised, 
were  the  piece  to  prove  Boileau's."  "  Were  it  the 
d—l's,"  answered  Perrault,  "it  deserves  the  prize, 
and  shall  have  it." 

When  the  quarrel  between  Boileau  and  Perrault, 
about  the  respective  claims  of  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns,  had  lasted  long  enough  to  make  them  both 
almost  equally  in  the  wrongs  and  the  two  adversaries 
had  satiated  themselves,  the  one  with  reproaches,  the 
other  with  epigrams,  when  even  the  public  began  to 
grow  weary  of  it,  common  friends,  who  ought  sooner 
to  have  interposed,  endeavoured  to  effect  a  reconci- 
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Nation.  They  were  indeed  entitled  to  mutual  esteem, 
which  the  one  commanded  by  his  uncommon  powers, 
the  other  by  his  knowIef?ge  and  understanding,  and 
both  by  their  probity.  On  the  side  of  Perrault,  the 
reconciliation  was  sincere.  He  even  suppressed  se- 
veral strokes  against  the  ancients,  which  he  had  in 
reserve  for  the  fourth  volume  of  his  "  Parallels," 
"  choosing  rather,"  said  he,  "  to  deprive  himself  of 
the  satisfaction  of  producing  fresh  proofs  of  the 
goodness  of  his  cause,  than  longer  to  embroil  himself 
with  persons  of  merit  like  that  of  his  adversaries, 
whose  friendship  could  not  be  purchased  at  too  high 
a  rate."  With  respect  to  Boileau,  he  wrote  what  he 
termed  a  letter  of  reconciliation  to  Perrault ;  but  in 
which,  through  its  forced  compliments,  he  could  not 
avoid  displaying  that  relic  of  gall  or  malignity,  of 
which  it  is  so  difficult  for  a  professed  satirist  entirely 
to  free  himself.  This  letter  might  almost  pass  for  a 
new  critique  on  Perrault,  so  equivocal  is  the  turn  of 
its  reparation.  Accordingly,  a  friend  of  Boileau 
said  to  him,  "  I  doubt  not  that  we  shall  always  keep 
upon  good  terras  together;  but  if  ever  after  a  differ- 
ence we  should  be  reconciled,  no  reparation,  I  beg  ; 
I  fear  your  reparation  more  than  your  reproaches." 


LA  BRUYERE. 

When  La  Bruyere  had  written  his  "  Caracteres,'^ 
in  which  he  gave  a  description  of  his  countrymen,  in 
Imitation  of  Theophrastus,  he  generously  gave  what- 
ever profits  might  arise  from  it,  to  his  bookseller's 
daughter,  then  an  extremely  engaging  child,  as  a 
?ai.arriage  portion.      This  soon  amounted  to  a  very 
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large  sura;  for  tbework,  which  Voltaire  said  might  bt 
justly  ranked  among  the  most  extraordinary  produc- 
tions of  the  age,  soon  became  extremely  popular. 

HONEST  PLAGIARY. 

Some  persons  who  were  envious  of  the  reputation 
of  the  French  poet,  Desportes,  reproached  him  with 
having  stolen  freely  from  the  Italian  poets.  So  far 
from  denying  the  cliarge,  when  a  book  appeared  upon 
the  subject,  entitled,  "  Rencontre  des  Muses  dc 
France  et  d'  Italie,"  he  said,  "  If  I  had  known  the 
author's  design,  I  could  have  furnished  him  with 
a  great  many  more  instances  than  he  has  collected." 

MIRABEAU. 

This  celebrated  orator  of  the  National  ConventtoHj 
was  directed,  by  his  preceptor,  at  the  early  period  of 
his  life,  to  read  "  Locke  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing." He  was  so  delighted  with  the  profounc? 
reading  of  the  English  philosopher,  that  meeting  his 
preceptor  many  years  after,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Thuilleries,  he  said,  with  sparkling  eyes, and  animated 
countenance,  "  Ah,  sir,  I  shall  never  forget  your 
liaving  made  me  read  Locke." 

A  FIRST  EDITION. 

Although  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  for 
works  to  boastof  having  gone  through  several  editions, 
when  the  title  page  only  has  been  altered,  yet  we  be- 
lieve the  instances  are  very  rare,  in  which  ajirst  edi- 
tion has  been  emblazoned  forth  ;  yet  such  was  the  case 
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in  a  little  work,  entitled,  "A  new  Book,  containing 
sundry  set  Forms  of  Prajers,  Thanksgivings,  and 
Graces,  composed  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  Children 
and  Youth,  but  may  be  useful  to  all  such  as  are  des- 
titute of  better  helps  to  further  them  in  their  Godly 
Practices.  The  First  Edition.  London  :  Printed  for 
William  Hackeray,  in  Duck  Lane,  near  Smithfield. 
1763." 


THE  FRENCH  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Diderot  being  advised  to  translate  Chambers's 
Dictionary,  conceived  the  project  of  a  more  extensive 
undertaking,  the  "  Dictionaire  Encyclopedique."  So 
great  a  monument  not  being  to  be  raised  by  a  single 
architect,  D'Alembert,  the  friend  of  Diderot,  shared 
withlum  the  honours  and  the  dangers  of  the  enter- 
prise, in  which  they  were  promised  the  assistance  of 
several  literati,  and  a  variety  of  artists.  Diderot 
took  upon  himself  alone,  the  descriptions  of  arts  and 
trades,  one  of  the  most  important  parts,  and  the  most 
acceptable  to  the  public.  To  the  particulars  of  the 
several  processes  of  the  workmen,  he  sometimes 
added  reflections,  speculations,  and  principles, 
adapted  to  their  elucidation.  Independently  of  the 
part  of  arts  and  trades,  this  chief  of  the  encyclo- 
pedists furnished,  in  the  different  sciences,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  articles  that  were  wanting  ;  but 
even  his  countrymen  are  inclined  to  wish,  that  in  a 
work  of  such  vast  extent,  and  of  such  general  use, 
he  had  learned  to  compress  his  matter,  and  had  been 
less  verbose,  less  of  the  dissertator,  and  less  inclined 
to  digressions.     He  has  also  been  censured  for  em- 
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plo^'ing  needlessly,  a  scientific  language,  and  for 
having  recourse  to  metapbysicai  doctrines,  frequentlj'^ 
unintelligible,  wliich  occasioned  him  to  be  called  the 
Licophron  of  Philosophy,  for  having  introduced  a 
number  of  dtfinitious  incapable  of  enlightening  the 
Ignorant,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  invented  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  have  it  thought  he  had  great 
ideas,  while,  in  fact,  he  had  not  the  art  of  expressing 
perspicuously,  and  simply,  the  ideas  of  others.  As 
to  the  body  of  the  work,  Diderot  himself  agreed  that 
the  edifice  wanted  an  entire  reparation.  When  two 
booksellers  wanted  to  give  a  new  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia,  he  thus  addressed  them  on  the  subject 
of  the  faults  with  which  it  abounds.  "The  imper- 
fections of  this  work  originated  in  a  great  variety  of 
causes.  We  had  not  time  to  be  very  scrupulous  in 
the  choice  of  the  coadjutors.  Among  some  exc^lent 
persons,  some  were  weak,  indifferent,  and  altogether 
bad.  Hence  that  motley  aj)pearance  of  the  work, 
where  we  see  the  rude  attempt  of  a  school  boy,  by 
the  side  of  a  piece  from  the  hand  of  a  master  ;  and  a 
piece  of  nonsense,  next  neighbour  to  a  sublime  per- 
formance. Some  working  for  no  pay,  soon  lost  their 
first  favour;  others  badly  recompensed,  served  us  ac- 
cordingly. The  Encyclopedia  was  a  gulf  into  which 
all  kinds  of  scribblers  promiscuously  threw  their  con- 
tributions ;  their  pieces  were  ill-conceived,  and  worse 
digested  ;  good,  bad,  contemptible,  true,  false,  un- 
certain, and  always  incoherent  and  unequal.  The 
references  that  belonged  to  the  very  parts  assigned  to 
a  person,  were  never  filled  up  by  him.  A  refutation 
is  often  found,  where  we  should  naturally  expect  a 
proof;    and    there   was    no   exact    correspondence 
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between  the  letter-press  and  the  plates.  Tc  remedy 
this  defect,  recourse  was  had  to  long  explanations. 
But  how  many  unintelligible  machines,  for  want  of 
letters  to  denote  the  parts  ! " 

Diderot,  who  had  been  working  at  this  dictionary 
for  near  twenty  years,  had  not  received  a  gratuity  pro- 
portionate to  his  trouble  and  his  zeal,  and  saw  him- 
self, not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  last  volume, 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  exposing  his  library  to 
sale,  which  he  pretended  to  be  very  copious  and 
valuable.  The  Empress  of  Russia  ordered  it  to  be 
bought  for  her,  at  the  price  of  fifty  thousand  livres, 
and  still  left  to  him  the  use  of  it.  It  is  said,  when 
her  ambassador  wanted  to  see  it,  after  a  year  or  two's 
payments,  and  the  visitation  could  be  no  longer  put 
off,  Diderot  was  obliged  to  run  in  a  hurry  through 
all  the  bookseller's  shops  in  Germany,  to  fill  his 
empty  shelves  with  old  volumes.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  save  appearances,  but  the  trick  was  dis- 
covered, because  he  had  been  niggardly  in  attention 
to  the  ambassador's  secretary.  This,  however,  did 
not  hinder  him  from  visiting  the  empress,  where  be 
behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  her  majesty  thought 
it  necessary  to  send  him  back  ;  and  he  comforted 
himself  for  this  disgrace,  with  the  idea  that  the 
Russians  were  not  yet  ripe  for  the  sublimity  of  his 
philosophy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Encyclopedia,  which  had 
partly  procured  its  editor  those  foreign  honours  and 
remunerations,  gave  great  offence  at  home.  Certain 
positions  on  government  and  on  religion,  occasioned 
the  impression  to  be  suspended  in  1752.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  more  than  two  volumes  of  the 
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dictionary  published;  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
succeeding  ones,  was  only  taken  oif  at  the  end  of 
175S.  Five  new  volumes  then  successively  appeared. 
But  in  1757,  a  new  storm  arose,  and  the  book 
was  suppressed.  The  remainder  did  not  appear  till 
about  ten  years  after,  and  then  was  only  privately 
distributed.  Some  copies  Mere  even  seized,  and  the 
printers  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile. 

VANITY. 

Perrier,  an  indifferent  French  poet,  was  so  vain  of 
his  powers,  that  he  was  continually  repeating  his  verses 
to  all  who  came  near  him.  Finding  Boileau  one  day 
at  church,  he  insisted  upon  repeating  to  him  an  ode, 
during  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and  desired  his 
opinion,  whether  or  not  it  was  in  the  maniler  of 
Malherbe  ! 

"  No  place  so  sacred  from  such  fops  is  barred." 

Indiiferent,  however,  as  Perrier's  poetry  was,  lie 
obtained  the  academy  prize  two  years  together, 
namely,  in  1681  and  1682. 


DEEP  STUDY. 

Budaeus,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  librarian  to  Francis  the 
First  of  France,  was  engaged  in  deep  study  in  his 
library,  when  his  servant  came  running  to  him  in  a 
great  fright,  to  tell  hira  that  the  house  was  on  fire. 
"  Go,"  said  he,  with  perfect  calmness,  and  hardly 
raising  his  eyes  from  his  book,  "  and  inform  your 
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mistress  ;  'tis  her  concern,  you  know  I  never  interfere 
in  domestic  matters." 


GRUB  STREET. 

Grub  Street,  says  Pennant,  has  long  been  pro- 
verbial for  the  residence  "  of  authors  of  the  less  for- 
tunate tribe,  and  the  trite  and  illiberal  jest  of  the 
more  favoured."  This  character  it  seems  to  have 
obtained  so  far  back  as  during  the  Protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  when  a  great  number  of  seditious 
pamphlets  and  papers,  tending  to  exasperate  the 
peopK^  against  the  existing  government,  were  pub- 
lished. The  authors  of  these  writings  were  generally 
men  of  very  indigent  circumstances,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  live  in  a  cheap  or  obscure  part  of  the  town. 
Grub  Street  then  abounded  with  mean  and  old 
houses,  whkh  were  let  out  in  lodgings,  at  low  rents, 
to  persons  f  this  description,  whose  occupation  was 
publishing  :  nonymously,  what  were  then  deemed 
libellous  or  treasonable  works. 

But  it  was  here  that  honest  John  Fox  compiled  the 
greatest  portion  of  his  Martj'rology  ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  John  Speed  wrote  his  Chronicle, 
and  Daniel  de  Foe  several  of  his  publications,  in  the 
much  abused  Grub  Street. 


GOETHE. 

The  first  literary  efforts  of  Goethe,  though  dis- 
playing an  original  and  creative  genius,  were  dis- 
figured by  some  peculiarities  ;  and  he  not  only  af- 
fected singularity  in  his  style  of  writing,  and  tone  of 
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conversation,  but  also  in  bis  external  appearance. 
He  sougbt,  in  his  writings,  to  exhibit  involved  periods, 
and  to  retrench  vowels  at  the  end  of  almost  everj 
phrase;  recurring  to  signs  significative  of  exclamation 
or  repose,  and  calculated  to  excite  either  meditation 
or  enllmsiasm.  A  crowd  of  imitators  seized  on  the 
weaknesses  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  copied  them 
servilely.  It  became  the  fashion  at  Weimar,  to 
express  one's  sentiments  in  an  empliatical  manner, 
and  to  defoiai  every  period  with  hyphens,  or  marks 
of  exclamation.  The  very  physicians  changed  the 
usual  methods  of  making  out  their  prescriptions,  to 
suit  tliera  to  the  new  fashion. 

When  Goethe  saw  how  his  weaknesses  were  imi- 
tated, he  shook  off  tliose  singularities  into  which  his 
ardent  imagination  had  betrayed  him,  and  rose  to 
that  rank  in  literature  which  left  him  few  imitators. 


CHINESE  GAZETTE.  '■ 

In  China,  the  Olhcial  Gazette,  which  is  published 
daily,  is  considered  as  the  organ  of  government  in 
every  thing  connected  with  the  religion,  laws,  manners, 
and  cusioms  of  the  country.  In  its  plan,  it  totally 
differs  from  the  gazettes  of  Europe,  wherein  articles 
of  a  miscellaneous  description  are  inserted  for  money. 
No  article  appears  in  the  gazette  of  China,  which 
has  not  first  been  subjnitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
emperor  ;  and  having  received  his  approbation,  not  a 
syllable  can  be  added  to  it. 

In  1818,  an  officer  in  a  court  of  justice,  who  was 
also  employed  in  the  Post  Ofllice,  suffered  death  for 
having  published  some  false  intelligence  through  the 
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medium  of  this  gazette.  The  reason  assigned  by 
the  judges  in  passing  sentence,  was,  that  the  party 
culpable  had  been  wanting  in  respect  to  his  imperial 
majesty. 


DR.  JOHN  CAMPBELL. 

»  The  late  Dr.  Campbell  published,  in  1746,  "  The 
sentiments  of  a  Dutch  Patriot ;  being  the  speech 
of  Mr.  V.  H***n,  in  an  august  assembly,  on  the 
present  state  of  aftairs,  and  the  resolution  necessary 
at  this  juncture  to  be  taken  for  the  safety  of  the 
republic."  The  history  of  this  little  tract,  the  design 
of  which  was  to  expose  the  temporising  policy  of 
the  states  of  Holland,  is  somewhat  amusing.  His 
amanuensis,  when  he  was  going  to  write  the  pamphlet, 
having  disappointed  him,  he  requested  after  tea  in 
the  afternoon,  that  Mrs.  Campbell,  when  she  had 
ordered  a  good  fire  to  be  made,  would  retire  to  bed 
as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  servants,  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  him  four  ounces  of  coffee.  This 
was  done,  and  he  wrote  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night ; 
when  finding  his  spirits  flag,  he  took  two  ounces  of 
coffee.  With  this  assistance  he  went  on  till  six  in 
the  morning  ;  when  again  beginning  to  grow  weary, 
he  drank  the  remainder  of  his  coffee.  Hence  he 
was  enabled  to  proceed  with  fresh  vigour  till  nine 
or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  finished  the 
pamphlet,  which  had  a  great  run,  and  was  productive 
of  considerable  profit.  Mr.  Campbell  having 
succeeded  so  well  in  a  performance  hastily  written, 
expected  much  greater  success  from  another  work, 
about  which  he  had  taken  extraordinary  pains,  and 
N  2 
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which  liad  taken  him  a  long  time  in  composing. 
But  when  it  came  to  be  published,  it  scarcely  paid 
the  expenses  of  advertising.  Some  years  afterwards, 
a  book  in  French  was  brought  to  him  that  had  been 
translated  from  the  German,  and  he  was  asked 
whether  a  translation  of  it  into  English  would  not 
be  likely  to  be  acceptable.  Upon  examining  it,  he 
found  that  it  was  his  own  neglected  work,  which 
had  made  its  way  into  Germany,  and  had  there  been 
translated  and  published,  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  obligation  due  to  tlie  original  writer. 
It  is  rather  singular,  however,  that  his  biographers 
have  not  told  us  what  work  this  was. 


HISTORY  OF  A  QUILL. 

In  tlie  year  1610,  an  English  version  of  Camden's 
Britannia,  appeared,  which  was  the  work  of  the  indus- 
trious Philemon  Holland,  a  physician  and  school- 
master, who  boasted  of  having  written  a  large  folio 
volume  with  one  pen,  on  which  he  compose«l  the 
following  lines  : 

"  With  one  sole  pen  I  wrote  this  book, 

Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill  ; 
A  pen  it  was  when  I  it  took, 

And  a  pen  1  leave  it  still." 


GOTHIC  IGNORANCE. 

Tiie  Goths  had  no  national  literature;  literature, 
in  fact,  they  despised.  A  curious  instance  of  this 
is  given,  in  the  opposition  they  raised  to  the  purpose 
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of  Amalasunta,  who  was  eager  to  give  the  advantage 
of  a  liberal  education  to  her  son  Alaric.  "  No,  no," 
said  the  assembled  warriors,  "  the  idleness  of  study 
is  unworthy  of  a  Goth  ;  high  thoughts  of  glory  are 
not  fed  by  books,  but  by  deeds  of  valour  ;  he  is  to 
be  a  king  whom  all  should  dread.  Shall  he  be 
compelled  to  dread  his  instructors  ?    No." 


DENHAM. 

On  a  copy  of  "  Cooper's  Hill,"  which  was  in 
Pope's  possession,  he  has  written  the  following  note. 
"  This  poem  was  first  printed  without  the  author's 
name  iu  1643.  In  that  edition  are  a  great  many 
verses  to  be  found,  since  omitted,  and  very  many 
others  since  corrected  and  improved.  Some  few  the 
author  afterwards  added,  and  in  particular  the 
celebrated  line  on  the  Thames, 

"  O  could  I  flow  like  thee,"  &c. 

all  with  admirable  judgment ;  and  the  whole  read 
together,  is  a  very  striking  proof  of  what  Mr. 
Waller  says,  that 

"  Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  should  have  got, 
Could  it  be  known  what  they  discreetly  blot." 


DAVILA'S  HISTORY. 

Davila  has  been  accused  of  too  much  refinement 

and  subtlety,   in  developing    the    secret  motives  of 

actions,  in  laying  the  causes  of  events  too  deep,  and 

deducing  them  often   through  a  series  of  progression 

N    3 
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too  complicated  and  too  artfully  wrought.  But  yef, 
as  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Study 
of  History,"  remarks,  "  the  suspicious  person  who 
should  reject  this  historian  upon  such  general  in- 
ducements as  these,  would  have  no  grace  to  oppose 
his  suspicions  to  the  authority  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Epernon,  who  had  been  an  actor,  and  a  principal 
actor  too,  in  many  of  the  scenes  that  Davila  recites. 
Girard,  secretary  to  this  duke,  and  no  contemptible 
biographer,  relates,  that  this  historian  came  down  to 
the  place  where  the  old  man  resided  in  Gascony, 
a  little  before  his  death  ;  that  he  read  it  to  him  ;  that 
the  duke  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  narrations  in  it, 
and  seemed  only  surprised  by  what  means  the 
author  could  be  so  well  informed  of  the  niost  secret 
counsels  and  measures  of  those  times." 


GOLDSMITH. 

The  abode  of  genius,  though  hilmble,  is  always 
interesting,  and  the  contemplation  of  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  most  lively  emotions.  What 
satisfaction  possesses  the  visitor  of  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  when  sitting  under  tlie  same  roof,  or  wandering 
on  the  same  spot,  that  was  hallowed  by  our  immortal 
Shakespeare !  Who  would  pass  the  low  roofed 
cottage  at  Chalfont,  where  Milton  wrote  his  "  Paradise 
Lost  ?"  Who  that  admires  the  "  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Church-yard,"  can  visit  the  romantic  village  of 
Stoke  Pogis,  without  contemplating  with  vene- 
ration the  retreat  ?  Even  the  lover  of  literature 
will  walk  up  the  Breakneck  Stairs,  between  Seacoal 
Lane   and   the   Old   Bailey,   with  greater  pleasure. 
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when  lie  reflects  that  it  will  lead  to  Green  Arbour 
Court,  where  Goldsmith  wrote  his  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," and  his  "  Traveller." 

A  friend  of  the  Doctor's  paying  him  a  visit  in  this 
place,  in  March,  1759,  found  him  in  a  lodging  so 
poor  and  miserable,  that  he  says  he  should  not  have 
thought  it  proper  to  have  mentioned  the  circumstance, 
did  he  not  consider  it  as  the  highest  proof  of  the 
splendour  of  Goldsmith's  genius  and  talents,  that  by 
the  bare  exertion  of  their  powers,  under  every  dis- 
advantage of  person  and  fortune,  he  could  gradually 
emerge  from  such  obscurity,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  comforts  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life,  and 
admission  into  the  best  societies  of  London. 

The  Doctor  was  writing  his  "  Enquiry  into  the 
present  state  of  Polite  Learning,"  in  a  wretched  dirty 
room  in  which  there  was  but  one  chair  ;  and  when 
he  from  civility  offered  it  to  his  visitant,  he  was 
obliged  to  seat  himself  in  the  window.  Such  was 
the  humble  abode  of  one  of  the  first  of  English 
writers  ;  and  such  was  the  place  where  two  of  the 
finest  productions  of  English  literature  were  written. 

,  "  HISTORY  OF  LEICESTER." 

In  May,  1765,  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Farmer,  pub- 
lished "  Proposals  for  a  History  of  the  Town  of 
Leicester,  originally  collected  by  Wiltiam  Stavely, 
Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  now  first  offered  to  the 
public  from  the  author's  MS.  with  very  large  additions 
and  improvements,"  &c.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  Mr.  Farmer  should  mistake  the  christian  name 
of  Stavely,  which  was  Thomas,  not  William,  both  in 
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these  proposals,   and  in    the    imprimatur  which  lie 
obtained   for  it  in    1767.      That,  however,  he  set 
about  this  work  with  the  full  intention  of  pursuing 
it  with  diligence,  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  many 
of  the  letters  which  he  addressed   at  that  period  to 
some  eminent  antiquaries,  his  friends  ;  but  in  a  very 
few  months  he   began  to  perceive,  that  the  task  he 
had  undertaken   was  much  more  laborious  than  he 
had   at  first  imagined.     He  clung  to  it,  however, 
through   many  delays,   sometimes  flattering  himself, 
and  sometimes  his  subscribers,  that  it  would  be  com- 
pleted ;  until,  at  length,  when  he  had  actually  begun 
to  print  it,  he  took  the  advantage  of  his  promotion 
to   the   mastership  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and   urging  that  as   an  excuse  for  discontinuing  liis 
labours,  advertised  to  return  the  subscription  money ; 
which  was  punctually  done  when  called  for.     He 
then  presented  the  MSS.  and  plates  to  Mr.  Nichols, 
who  has   since   completed   the   history   of  both   the 
town  and  county  of  Leicester,    with    a  degree   of 
spirit,  ability,  and  industry,  perhaps  unprecedented 
in  tliis  department  of  literature. 

CAMOENS. 

When  Camoens  published  his  poem  of  the  Lusiad, 
King  Sebastian  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  gave 
the  author  a  pension  of  four  tliousand  reals,  on  con- 
dition that  lie  should  reside  at  court ;  but  this  salary 
was  withdrawn  by  Cardinal  Henry,  who  succeeded 
to  tlie  throne  of  Portugal,  which  Sebastian  had  lost 
at  the  battle  of  Alcazar.  The  bard  of  the  Tagus 
was  utterly  neglected  by  Henry,  under  whose  in- 
glorious reign  it  was  that  he  perished  in  poverty 
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Camoens  had  a  black  servant  who  had  grown  old 
with  him,  and  who  had  long  experienced  his  master's 
humanity.  This  grateful  Indian,  who  was  a  native 
of  Java,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  saved  the 
life  of  his  master  in  the  unhappy  shipwreck,  by 
which  he  lost  all  his  property,  except  his  poems, 
which  he  preserved.  [See  Anecdotes  of  Shipwreck.'] 
When  Camoens  became  so  reduced  as  no  longer  to 
maintain  his  servant,  this  faithful  creature  begged  in 
the  streets  of  Lisbon  for  the  only  man  in  Portugal 
on  whom  God  had  bestowed  those  talents  which 
have  a  tendency  to   erect  the  spirit    of  a  sinking 


ARCHDEACON  BLACKBURNE. 

The  attachment  of  Archdeacon  Blackburne,  the 
author  of  the  "  Confessional,"  to  the  use  of  pen,  ink, 
paper,  and  books,  was  in  him  almost  a  second  nature. 
When  he  was  above  seventy  years  of  age,  and  most 
busily  employed  in  the  compilation  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Hollis,  he  concluded  a  short  note  to  a  friend,  in 
these  words  :  "  I  have  got  a  most  troublesome  infla- 
mation  in  ruy  right  eye,  which  makes  nie  write  in 
pain.  Mr.  W.  (the  medical  gentleman  who  attended 
him)  said  this  morning,  I  must  neither  write  nor  read  ; 
he  might  as  well  say,  I  must  not  eat." 

FRENCH  CRITICISM. 

La  Harpe,  who  hated  England  and  English  lite- 
rature, and  who  pretended  that  the  language  was  so 
poor,  that  even  the  conditional  tense  could  not  be  ex- 
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pressed  without  a  periphrase,  undertook,  nevertheless, 
to  criticise  our  English  poets  ;  what  he  made  of  it, 
iiiaj?  be  gathered  by  the  way  in  which  he  prints  his 
extracts  : 

"  Seas  roll  to  waft  me. 

»  *  *  * 

Feal  at  each  thread,  and  lives  a  long  the  line. 
ii  m  *  * 

Be  pleased  witta  nothing,  is  no  blessed  with  all  ? 

♦  »  *  * 

'Tis  ne  where  to  be  found  ot  everivohere." 

As  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  from  what 
poem  these  extracts  are  taken,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
mention  that  it  is  from  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added,  that  M.  La  Harpe  examines 
n)Obt  critically,  the  beauties  of  these  "  extracts,"  and 
pronounces  accordingly. 


CAXTONIA. 

A  copy  of  the  same  edition  of  an  early  printed 
book,  Caxton's  "  Faytes  of  Amies,"  sold  in  the 
Roxburgh  collection  for  ^o50 ;  at  the  sale  of  Earl 
Spencer's  duplicates,  for  o£60  ;  and  in  March,  1821, 
it  only  fetched  seven  guineaa , -di  a  public  sale. 

As  a  contrast  to  this,  we  may  mention  the  fate  of 
an  unique  copy  of  a  tract  of  five  leaves  only,  entitled, 
"  Propositio  Clarissinii  Oratorio  Majisiri  Johannis 
Russell,  decretorum  doctoris  ac  adtunc  Ambassiatoris 
Christiannissimi  Regis  Edwardi,  Dei  Gracia  Regis 
Anglie  et  Francie,  ad  illustrissimum  Principem  Ka- 
rolum,  Ducem  Burgundie,  super  susceptione  Ordinis 
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Garterli,  etc."  This  tract,  which  is  without  printer's 
name,  date,  or  place,  but  whicli  is  a  genuine  Caxton, 
})rinted  in  1469  or  1470,  was  purchased  by  a  book- 
seller at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  for  forty -five 
.shillings;  who  sold  it  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
for  fifty  guineas  ;  and  when  that  nobleraaii's  library 
was  dispersed  in  1819,  Earl  Spencer  purchased  the 
tract  for  ojie  hundred  and  twenty  guineas ! 

A  REPENTANT  AUTHOR. 

In  1793,  a  work  was  published,  entitled,  "  Maxims 
of  Gallantry,  or  History  of  the  Count  de  Verney. 
By  G— e  B— r."  The  greater  part  of  this  work  is 
elegantly  written,  but  it  is  far  from  being  a  chaste 
production.  In  a  copy  of  it,  which  was  sold  a  few 
years  ago,  was  the  following  MS.  note  : 

"  GEORGE    BREWEU, 

"  This  work  not  being  of  so  strict  a  moral  tendency 
as  it  should  be,  was  very  roughly  handled  by  the 
reviewers,  who,  in  speaking  of  it,  said,  that  it  was 
'  Chesterfield  Infernalized  ;'  upon  which  the  author, 
repenting  of  his  production,  called  it  in,  and  destroyed 
the  whole  edition,  six  copies  alone  excepted,  one  of 
wtiich,  with  difficulty,  I  procured." 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY. 

The  character  of  Sir  Roger  do  Coverley,  in  the 
Spectator,  is  universally  known  to  have  been  drawn 
by  Mr.  Addison;  and  when,  in  one  of  his  papers, 
he  had  brought  Sir  Roger  to  town,  he  left  him  for  a 
day  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Richard   Steele ;   who  not 
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quite  so  scrupulous  as  his  friend  Addison,  made  tbe 
good  hunjoured  knight  perambulate  Covent  Garden 
in  rather  suspicious  female  company.  This  olFended 
Addison  very  much,  who  reprimanded  Steele  with 
having  destroyed  that  consistency  of  character  in  Sir 
Roger,  which  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  preserve. 

Steele  excused  himself,  by  saying,  that  the  knight 
had  not  transgressed  the  rules  of  morality  ;  but  this 
would  not  satisfy  Addison,  who  declared  that  he 
would  put  it  out  of  any  person's  power  to  injure  Sir 
Roger  in  future,  by  killing  him  immediately.  He 
kept  his  word  ;  for  making  the  knight  take  his  leave 
of  London  in  the  ensuing  paper,  he  added  but  one 
more  on  the  subject,  and  tliat  was  from  Coverley 
Hall,  giving  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  worthy 
knight. 


REVOLUTIONARY  FRENZY. 

In  1792,  a  decree  passed  the  French  National 
Convention,  for  issuing  a  "  commission  for  the  exami- 
nation of  monuments."  The  celebrated  biographer 
Mercier  was  appointed  one  of  the  thirty-three  mem- 
bers of  which  the  commission  was  composed,  and  the 
famous  Barriere  was  also  of  the  number.  Barriere, 
fertile  in  projects,  however  visionary  and  destructive, 
proposed  to  Mercier,  "  to  make  a  short  extract  from 
every  book  in  the  national  library  ;  to  have  these  ex- 
tracts superbly  bound  by  Didot ;  and  to  burn  all  the 
books  from  which  they  were  taken."  It  never  oc- 
curred to  this  busy  revolutionist,  that  there  might  be 
a  thousand  copies  of  the  same  book  ;  and  that  some 
hundreds  of  these  might  be  out  of    the  national  li- 
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brary.     Of  course  Mercier  laughed  at  the  project,  and 
it  was  abandoned. 


THE  MOST  ENTERTAINING  OF  AUTHORS. 

Ten  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  taste,  wlien  on  a 
visit  to  a  gentleman  of  rank,  were  each  deshed  to  write 
out  a  list  of  the  ten  most  interesting  works  they  had 
ever  read.  One  work  only  found  its  way  into  every 
list,  this  was  Gil  Bias. 

Had  Dr.  Johnson  been  present,  and  been  pre- 
viously heard  on  the  subject,  the  preference  would 
probably  have  been  given  to  Don  Quixote.  The 
Doctor  used  to  say,  that  there  were  few  books  of 
which  one  ever  could  possibly  arrive  at  the  last  page  ; 
and  that  there  never  was  any  thing  written  by  mere 
man,  that  was  wished  longer  by  its  readers,  excepting 
Don  Quixote,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  After  Homer's  Iliad,  he  said,  the  work  of 
Cervantes  was  the  greatest  in  the  world,  as  a  book  of 
entertainment ;  and  when  we  consider  tliat  every 
other  author's  admirers  are  confined  to  his  country- 
men, and  perhaps  to  the  literary  classes  among  them; 
while  Don  Quixote  is  a  sort  of  common  property,  an 
universal  classic,  equally  enjoyed  by  the  court  and 
the  cottage  ;  equally  applauded  in  France  and 
England,  as  in  Spain ;  quoted  by  every  servant,  the 
amusement  of  every  age,  frominfancy  to  decrepitude  j 
the  first  book  you  see  in  everj'  'shop,  where  books  are 
sold,  through  all  the  states  of  Italy  ;  who  can  refuse 
his  consent  to  an  avowal  of  the  superiority  of  Cer- 
vantes, to  all  modern  writers  ? 

Shakespeare  himself  has,  until  within  the  last  half 
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century?,  been  worshipped  only  at  home;  while  trans- 
lators and  engravers  live  by  the  hero  of  La  Mancli^* 
in  every  nation  ;  and  the  walls  of  the  miserable  inns 
and  the  cottages,  all  over  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, are  adorned  with  the  exploits  of  Don  Quixote. 


WILKES. 

When  Wilkes  had  written  his  poem,  the  "  Essay 
on  Woman,"  he  sent  it  in  manuscript  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  with  a  letter,  expressing  his 
anxiety  not  to  publish  any  thing  offensive  to  public 
morals,  and  requesting  that  if  his  Grace,  in  perusing 
it,  met  with  any  passages  that  might  be  deemed  ob- 
jectionable, that  he  would  erase  them,  or  make  such 
alterations  as  to  his  Grace  might  seem  necessary.  The 
good  archbishop,  quite  unconscious  of  the  snare  that 
was  laid  for  him,  was  actually  preparing  to  give 
Wilkes  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  wlien  a  friend,  who 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  dissuaded 
his  Grace  from  the  task,  assuring  him,  that  if  he  did 
it,  Wilkes  would  still  publish  the  "  Essay  on  Woman," 
and  announce,  that  it  was  "  corrected  and  revised  by 
his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

Wilkes  wrote  his  life,  and  requested  Mr.  Butler, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  be  his  executor,  on  a  condition 
of  printing  it  entire  and  unaltered.  With  this  view 
he  indulged  him  with  a  perusal  of  it,  but  Mr.  B. 
declined  the  charge.  It  is  said,  that  on  the  death  of 
Wilkes,  the  cover  of  the  book  was  found  with  all  the 
leaves  cut  out  of  it. 
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PHILLIPS. 

Paul  Whitehead  relates,  that  when  Mr.  Addison 
^vas  secretary  of  state,  Phillips  applied  to  hira  for 
some  preferment ;  but  was  coolly  answered,  that  it 
was  thought  that  he  was  already  provided  for,  by 
being  made  a  justice  for  Westminster.  To  this  ob- 
servation, our  author,  with  some  indignation,  replied, 
"  Though  poetry  was  a  trade  he  could  not  live  by, 
yet  he  scorned  to  owe  subsistence  to  another,  which 
he  ought  not  to  live  by." 

JOSEPH  SANFORD. 

In  a  portrait  of  the  eccentric  Joseph  Sanford  of 
Baliol  College,  which  was  presented  to  Exeter  Col- 
lege, he  is  represented  with  a  folio  under  his  arm. 
This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  a  book 
of  great  rarity,  which  he  bought  for  a  trifle,  from  David 
Wilson,  a  bookseller  in  Jthe  Strand.  As  soon  as  he 
had  ascertained  what  the  book  was,  he  never  laid  it 
down,  but  took  it  himself  to  his  lodging  in  town,  and 
next  morning  set  off  for  Oxford,  although  he  had  not 
finished  the  business  which  brought  him  to  London. 
He  kept  the  book  in  his  hands  during  the  whole  of 
his  journey,  until  he  had  safely  lodged  it  in  his  apart- 
ments at  Baliol.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with  this 
acquisition,  that  he  sent  a  guinea  to  the  bookseller,  in 
addition  to  what  he  had  first  paid  him. 


o  ^ 
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GESNER'S  PLATES. 

The  account  given  by  Dr.  Pultcney  of  the  fate  of 
Conrad  Gesner's  excellent  botanical  figures,  forms, 
as  he  justly  observes,  a  mortifying  anecdote  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  science  of  botany.  Of  the 
fifteen  hundred  figures  left  by  Gesner,  prepared  for 
his  "  History  of  Plants,"  at  his  death,  a  large  share 
passed  into  the  "  Epitome  Matthioli,"  published  by 
Camerarius  in  1586,  which  contained  in  the  whole 
one  tliousaud  and  three  ;  and  in  a  second  edition  in 
1590,  they  embellished  an  abridged  translation  of 
Matthiolus,  printed  under  tlie  name  of  the  "  Gennan 
Herbal."  In  1609,  the  same  blocks  were  used  by 
UlFenbach  for  the  Herbal  of  Castor  Durautes,  printed 
at  Frankfort.  This  publication,  however,  comprehends 
only  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  these  icons,  nearly 
one  hundred  being  introduced  of  inferior  merit.  After 
this  period,  Camerarius  the  younger  being  dead,  these 
blocks  were  purchased  by  Goerlin,  a  bookseller  of 
Ulm,  and  next  served  for  the  "  Parnassus  Medicinalis 
Illustratis"  of  Becher,  printed  in  that  city  in  1663. 
In  1678,  they  were  taken  into  a  German  herbal  by 
Bernard  Verzacha  ;  and  such  was  the  excellence  of 
the  materials  and  workmanship  of  tliese  blocks, 
that  they  were  exhibited  a  sixth  time  in  the  "  Thea- 
trum  Botanicum"  of  Zwinger,  1696  ;  and,  finally, 
in  a  new  edition  of  the  same  works,  so  late  as 
1744.  Thus  did  the  genius  and  labours  of  Gesner, 
add  dignity  and  ornament  to  the  works  of  other 
men,  and  even  of  some  whose  enmity  he  had  expe- 
rienced during  his  life  time. 
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THE  DUNCIAD. 


When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought  proper  to 
publish  such  little  pieces  of  theirs,  as  had  casually 
got  abroadjthere  was  added  to  tliem  the  Treatise  of  the 
Bathos,  or  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry.  It  happened 
that  in  one  chapter  of  this  piece,  the  several  species 
of  bad  poets  were  ranged  into  classes,  to  which 
were  prefixed  almost  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
(the  greatest  part  of  them  at  random)  ;  but  such  was 
the  number  of  poets  eminent  in  that  art,  that  some 
one  or  other  took  every  letter  to  himself  ;  all  fell 
into  so  violent  a  fury,  that  for  half  a  year,  or  more, 
the  common  newspapers  (in  most  of  which  they  had 
some  proj^rty,  as  being  hired  writers)  were  filled 
with  the  most  abusive  falsehoods  and  scurrilities  they 
could  possibly  devise.  This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the 
idea,  that  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
by  detecting  and  dragging  into  light  these  common 
enemies  of  mankind  ;  since  to  invalidate  this  uni- 
versal slander,  it  sufficed  to  show  what  contemptible 
men  were  the  authors  of  it. 

It  was  this  that  gave  birth  to  the  "  Dunciad,"  and 
Pope  thought  it  an  happiness,  that  by  the  late  flood 
of  slander  on  himself,  he  had  acquired  such  a 
peculiar  right  over  their  names  as  was  necessary  to 
this  design. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1729,  the  "  Dunciad"  was 
presented  to  the  king  and  queen  (who  had  before 
been  pleased  to  read  it)  at  St.  James's,  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  and  some  days 
after,  the  whole  impression  was  taken  and  circulated 
o  3 
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by  several  nobjemen,   and  persons  of  the   first  dis- 
tinction. 

On  the  day  the  book  was  first  on  sale,  a  crowd  of 
authors  besieged  the  shop ;  entreaties,  advices,  threats 
of  law,  and  battery,  nay,  cries  of  treason,  were  all 
employed  to  hinder  the  coming  out  of  the  Dunciad ; 
on  the  other  side,  the  booksellers  and  hawkers  made 
as  great  efforts  to  procure  it.  Many  ludicrous  cir- 
cumstances attended  it ;  the  Dunces  (for  by  this 
name  they  were  called)  held  weekly  clubs  to  consult 
about  hostilities  against  the  author  ;  one  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  a  great  minister,  that  Mr.  Pope  was  the 
greatest  enemy  the  government  had  ;  and  anotlier 
brought  his  image  in  clay,  to  execute  him  in  effigy  ; 
v/ith  which  sad  sort  of  satisfactions,  the  gentlemen 
were  a  little  comforted.  Some  false  editions  of  the 
book,  having  an  owl  in  their  frontispiece  ;  the  true 
one,  to  distinguish  it,  fixed  in  its  stead  an  ass  laden 
with  authors.  Then  another  surreptitious  one 
being  printed  witli  the  same  ass,  the  new  edition,  in 
octavo,  returned  for  distinction  to  the  owl  again. 
Hence  arose  a  great  contest  of  booksellers  against 
Iiooksellers,  and  advertisements  against  advertise- 
ments ;  some  reoommending  the  edition  of  tlie  Owl, 
and  others  the  edition  of  the  Ass ;  by  which  names 
tiiey  came  to  be  distinguished. 

ORIGIN  OF  LITERARY  JOURNALS. 

To  the  French  we  are  indebted  for  the  plan  of 
acquainting  the  world  with  what  passes  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  through  the  medium  of  a 
periodical  journal.     The  first  work  of  this  kind  was 
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the  Journal  des  Scavans,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  on  the  5th  of  January,  1665.  It  was  com- 
menced by  Denis  de  Sallo,  ecclesiastic  counsellor  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Although  this  plan  was 
received  with  great  approbation  by  the  public,  yet  it 
excited  the  enmity  of  some  autliors,  by  the  severity  of 
its  criticism ;  inconsequence  of  which,  De  Sallo  relin- 
quished it  to  Gallois,  who  persevered  in  conducting 
it  until  the  year  1674,  when  he  resigned  it  to  another 
editor.  The  Journal  des  S^ava7is  was  soon  followed 
by  others,  on  the  same  plan,  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
In  1682,  Mr.  Mencke  began  the  Acta  Eruditortim 
Lipsiensia,  which  was  carried  on  for  several  years  with 
increasing  celebrity.  Soon  after,  two  journals  ap- 
peared in  Italy,  one  at  Venice,  and  the  other  at 
Padua.  Messrs.  Bayle  and  Le  Clerc  having  come 
to  reside  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  first  at  Rotterdam, 
and  the  other  at  Amsterdam,  were  surprised  to  find 
that  in  Holland,  which  might  then  be  called  the  mart 
of  learning,  and  the  rendezvous  of  learned  men,  in 
consequence  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  number 
of  booksellers,  and  immense  libraries,  public  and 
private  ;  in  such  a  country,  and  with  such  advan- 
tages, these  learned  men  were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find,  that  no  person  had  as  yet  thought  of  publishing 
a  literary  journal.  M.  Le  Clerc  immediately  com- 
menced one,  which  he  continued  until  1727. 

M.  Bayle  was  so  busily  engaged  in  composing  his 
Biographical  Dictionary,  that  he  was  obliged  to  drop 
his  periodical  labours  in  a  few  years ;  but  M.  Beauval 
took  it  up,  and  continued  it  under  the  title  of  The 
Works  of  the  Learned.  M.  Bernard's  News  from  the 
Republic  of  Letters,  was  well  received,  as  well  as  the 
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Journal  de  Trevotix  ;  the  latter,  however,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  partial  production  in  matters  of  religion 
and  politics,  and  was  conducted  by  a  party  of 
Jesuits.  In  1710,  M.  de  Pontchartrain,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  France,  engaged  some  of  tlie  ablest 
pens  in  the  academy,  to  conduct  a  new  journal  ;  M. 
Fontenelle  wrote  the  philosophical  part,  M.  Du  Pin 
laboured  in  theology  with  general  approbation,  and 
M.  Vaillant  was  not  less  successful  in  antiquities. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  our  national  pride,  to  discover 
that  newspapers,  tbose  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the 
field  of  literature,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
noblest  indications  of  British  independence,  and  which 
have  been  very  justly  and  emphatically  termed,  "  The 
safeguards  of  our  privileges,"  were  first  produced  in 
England. 

It  is  true  that  newspapers  were  not  unknown  to 
the  Romans  ;  but  before  printing  was  discovered,  the 
use  of  newspapers  was  too  limited  almost  to  deserve 
notice.  In  the  galleries  which  Cicero  constructed  at 
his  villa  at  Tusculum,  in  imitation  of  the  schools  of 
Athens,  among  the  amusements  of  those  wlio  fre 
quented  them,  was  that  of  a  daily  newspaper,  which 
recorded  the  chief  occurrences  of  public  note  and 
general  interest,  with  the  more  private  intelligence  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  fashionable  arrivals, 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  those  of  more  modern 
date.  It  was  not,  indeed,  issued  for  circulation, 
being  merely  hung  up  in  some  place  of  usual  resort, 
and  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  government, 
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for  general  information ;  but  we  may  presume  that  it 
was  copied  for  the  private  accommodation  of  the 
wealtiiy.  The  Roman  newspaper  was  entitled  the 
Acta  Diurna,  and  was  a  sort  of  gazette,  containing 
an  authorized  narrative  of  the  transactions  worthy  of 
notice,  which  happened  at  Rome.  Petronius  has 
given  us  a  specimen  of  the  Acta  Diurna,  in  his 
account  of  Trimalchis  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
nearly  a  Roman  newspaper  runs  in  the  style  of  an 
English  one  ;  the  following  are  three  articles  of  in- 
telligence out  of  it. 

"  On  the  26th  of  July,  thirty  boys  and  forty  girls 
were  born  at  Trimalchis'  estate  at  Cuma." 

"At  the  same  time,  a  slave  was  put  to  death  for 
uttering  disrespectful  words  against  his  lord." 

"  The  same  day,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Pompey's 
gardens,  which  began  in  the  night,  in  the  steward's 
apartment." 

To  the  wisdom  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  pru- 
.dent  policy  of  Burleigh,  are  mankind  indebted  for  the 
earliest  specimen  of  a  printed  newspaper.  During 
the  year  1588,  when  Spain  was  preparing  her  "Invin- 
cible Armada,"  and  threatening  the  subjugation  of 
England,  Burleigh,  in  order  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
false  reports,  at  a  moment  of  such  general  anxiety, 
formed  the  plan  of  a  newspaper,  which  should  convey 
to  the  expectant  nation  real  information  as  to  the 
designs  of  the  enemy,  and  the  means  taken  to 
counteract  them.  It  was  entitled,  "  The  English 
Mercuric,  published  by  authoritie,  for  the  prevention 
of  false  reports,"  and  was  stated  to  be  "  imprinted 
at  London,  by  Christopher  Barker,  her  highnesses 
printer."       It   is   more  than   probable   that   several 
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articles  in  this  paper  were  written  by  Loni  Burleigh 
himself.  This  able  statesman  well  knew  how,  by  this 
means,  to  turn  the  resentment  of  the  people  against 
Spain,  and  to  inflame  their  love  for  their  sovereign. 
Of  this  first  of  periodicals,  onlj^  three  numbers, 
Nos.  50,  51,  and  54,  are  known  to  exist,  and  these  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  earliest  of 
these  is  No.  50,  and  is  dated  July  23,  1588.  It 
contains  intelligence  from  Sir  Francis  Walsinghara, 
that  the  Spanish  Armada  was  seen  on  the  20th,  in 
the  chops  of  the  Channel,  with  a  favourable  gale. 
An  account  is  then  given  of  the  English  fleet,  which 
consisted  of  eighty  sail  ;  and  it  states,  that  although, 
by  the  best  computation,  the  enemy  could  not  have 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  yet  as  soon 
as  they  were  seen  from  the  topmast  of  the  English 
fleet,  they  were  hailed  by  the  English  sailors,  in  the 
way  in  which  they  alwa_ys  receive  an  enemy,  with 
cheers  and  acclamations  of  joy.  An  account  of  an  at- 
tack on  the  Armada,  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  preparations  made  at  Tilbury  and  Black- 
heath,  follow,  with  some  consolatory  remarks,  that 
nothing  was  to  be  feared  should  the  Spaniards  even 
eflfect  a  landing,  since  "  by  God's  blessing,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  this  unjust  and  daring  enterprise  of  the 
King  of  Spayne,  will  turn  out  to  his  everlasting 
shame  and  dishonour." 

The  next  number  of  the  "  English  Mercuric,"  was 
published  three  days  after,  namely,  on  the  26th  of 
of  July  ;  it  contains  "  the  journal  of  what  passed 
since  the  21st  of  this  month,  between  her  majesties' 
fleet  and  that  of  Spayne,  transmitted  by  the  Lords 
High    Admirall,    to    the    Lords   of    the    Council!.*' 
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When  Nos.  52  and  53  of  this  paper  was  published, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  bat  No.  54  is 
dated  November  24,  and  contains  an  account  of 
**  the  solemn  general  thanksgiving  for  the  successes 
obtained  against  the  Spanish  Armada,"  on  which 
occasion  the  queen  went  to  St.  Paul's  in  great  state. 

Lord  Orford  has  erroneously  given  credit  to  Theo- 
phrast  Renaudot,  a  physician  of  Paris,  for  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Gazette,  which  he  states  to   have   been 
first  published  in   1631.     The  dates,  however,  de- 
monstrate, that  the  pleasures  and  the  benefits  of  a 
newspaper  were  enjoyed  in  England  more  than  forty 
years  before  the  establishment  of  Renaudot's  Parisian 
Gazette ;  and  the  "  English  Mercurie"  will  remain  an 
incontestible  proof    of    the  existence  of    a  priiited 
newspaper  in   England,  at  an  epoch  when   no  other 
nation  can  boast  of  a  vehicle  of    news  of  a  similar 
kind  ;  we  say  printed,  because  written  news  had  been 
common  years  before  ;  and  few  men  of  rank  or  in 
commerce,  but  had  "  letters  of  nev^s,"  forwarded  to 
them  by  persons  who  made  it  a  regular  species  of 
trade.     Beside  the  newspaper  we  have  just  noticed, 
accounts  of  any  particular  transaction  in  the  political 
world,  or  of  any  domestic  occurrence  of  singularity 
or  interest,  were  given  to  the  public  in  small  pamphlets 
of    a  single  sheet,  under  various   titles.     Thus  we 
have, "  Newes  from  Spain,"  1600 ;  "  Newes  out  of 
Germany,"  1612  ;  "  Strange  Newes  of  a  prodigious 
Monster  borne  in  the  township  of  Adlington,"  1613  j 
with  many  others. 

From  this  period  newspapers  increased  consi- 
derably ;  the  people  were  gratified  with  so  easy  a 
mode   of    procuring   intelligence,  and  the    printers 
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found  ample  reconapence  for  their  labour  in  affording 
this  gratification.  Burton,  who  first  published  his 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  in  1620,  or  1621,  com- 
plains, that  "if  any  read  now-a-day,  it  is  a  play 
book,  or  a  pamphlet  of  newes ;"  and  Ben  Jonson 
pointedly  ridicules  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  public, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  was  gratified  by  the 
printers,  in  his  "Staple  of  News,"  written  in  1625. 
The  newspapers  which  had  before  appeared  only 
occasionally,  now  became  regular  publications.  In 
1621,  Nathaniel  Butter  printed  "  The  Courant,  or 
Weekly  Newes  from  Foreign  Parts  ;"  which  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  "  The  certain  Newes  of  this  present 
Week,"  1622.  During  the  eventful  period  of  the 
civil  war,  a  variety  of  works  of  this  description  ap- 
peared in  favour  of  the  two  parties,  many  of  which 
were  written  with  extraordinary  talents,  and  circu- 
lated with  uncommon  courage.  Of  these,  the  chief 
author  was  Marchmont  Needham,  who  liad  received 
his  education  in  Oxford  ;  and  who,  after  alternately 
siding  with  the  court  and  the  Parliament,  was  dis- 
charged from  writing  public  intelligence,  by  the 
council  of  State,  in  1660,  and  finally  ended  his 
career  in  Devcreux  Court,  November,  1678.  Wood 
tells  us,  "  he  was  a  most  seditious,  mutable,  and 
railing  writer  ;"  and  so  enraged  were  the  royal  party, 
that  even  years  after  his  death,  "  many  could  not 
yet  endure  to  hear  him  spoiien  of ;"  which  is  no  small 
proof  of  the  importance  attached  to  his  labours,  and 
of  his  popularity.  From  1622,  to  1665,  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  various  publications  of  this 
nature  appeared,  a  list  of  which,  with  their  titles, 
may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Nichols's  "  Literary  Anecdotes." 
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The  first  regular  paper  was  the  "  Pubhc  Intelli- 
gencer," v.hich  commenced  August  31,  1661.  In 
the  following  year,  a  question  arose  about  preventing 
the  publication  of  the  debates  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, in  an  English  newspaper  called  "  The  Intel- 
ligencer ;"  and  a  letter  was  written  from  the  Speaker 
to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  the  English  Secretary  of 
State,  to  prevent  these  publications  in  those  "  diurnals," 
as  they  called  them. 

The  London  Gazette  was  begun  November  7, 1665 ; 
it  was  at  first  called  the  Oxford  Gazette,  from  its  being 
printed  in  that  city,  during  a  session  of  Parliament 
there,  on  account  of  the  plague.  The  name  gazette, 
was  taken  from  a  paper  printed  at  Venice,  the  price 
of  which  was  originally'  a  gazetta,  a  Venetian  coin, 
and  which  was  afterwards  so  called. 

The  first  daily  paper  after  the  revolution,  was 
called  "  The  Orange  Intelligencer  ;"  and  thence  to 
1692,  there  were  twenty-six  newspapers.  From  an 
advertisement  in  a  weekly  paper,  called  "  The  Athe- 
nian Gazette,"  February  8,  1696,  it  appears  that 
the  coffee-houses  in  London  had  then,  exclusive  of 
votes  of  Parliament,  nine  newspapers  every  week ; 
but  there  seems  not  to  have  been  in  1696  one  daily 
newspaper.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  there 
were,  in  1709,  eighteen  newspapers  published  ;  of 
which,  however,  only  one  was  a  daily  paper, '*  The 
London  Courant."  In  the  reign  of  George  I.,  in 
1724,  there  were  published  three  daily,  six  weekly, 
and  ten  evening  papers,  three  times  a  week. 

From  this  period  the  number  of  newspapers  rapidly 
increased  j  and  by  opening  them  to  political  discus- 
sion, they  obtained   a  powerful    influence   on  the 
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public  mind,  and  were  a  most  salutary  check  against 
every  inroad  on  public  liberty.  The  number  of 
papers  now  published  in  London  alone,  is  supposed  to 
be  nearly  twenty  millions  annually ;  while  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  number  of  Provincial 
newspapers  is  upwards  of  three  hundred,  and 
they  are  constantly  increasing.  The  annual  sale 
of  these  is  about  fifty-six  millions,  which,  with 
the  twenty  millions  of  the  London  press,  make  the 
immense  number  of  seventy-six  millions  of  news- 
papers every  year.  Provincial  newspapers  have  not 
been  established  much  more  than  a  century  ;  one  of 
the  earliest  was  printed  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Moggridge,  who  used  to  insert  the  intelligence  fron\ 
Yorkshire,  under  the  head  of  Foreign  News. 

The  avidit^'^  of  the  publ'c  for  reading  newspapers, 
has  been  turned  to  advantage  to  the  state;  and  they 
not  only  afford  gratification  to  the  people,  but  they 
are  a  very  productive  branch  of  the  public  revenue. 


THE  CUDWORTH  MSS. 

The  liistory  of  these  MSS.  is  somewhat  curious. 
Having  been  left  by  Dr.  Cudworth  to  the  care  of  his 
daughter.  Lady  Masham,  they  for  a  long  time  quietly 
reposed  in  the  library  at  Gates,  in  Essex.  But, 
about  the  year  1762,  when  the  late  Lord  Masham 
married  his  second  lady,  his  lordship  thought  proper 
to  remove  a  number  of  volumes  of  ancient  learning, 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  family  by  Mr. 
Locke,  and  the  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  to 
make  room  for  books  of  polite  amusement.  For 
this  purpose  he  sold  either  the  whole  or  a  consider 
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able  part  of  them,  to  Mr.  Robert  Davis,  then  a 
bookseller  in  Piccadilly.  Mr.  Davis  being  told,  or 
having  concluded,  that  the  manuscripts  were  the 
production  of  Mr.  Locke,  it  became  an  object 
of  consideration  with  him,  how  to  convert  them,  as 
a  tradesman,  to  the  best  advantage.  They  con- 
tained, among  other  things,  sundry  notes  on  scripture* 
About  the  same  time  a  number  of  manuscript  scrip- 
tural notes,  by  Dr.  Waterland,  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  booksellers.  It  was  therefore  pro- 
jected, by  the  aid  of  such  celebrated  names  as  Mr. 
Locke  and  Dr.  Waterland,  to  fabricate  a  new  Bible 
with  annotations.  At  a  consultation,  however,  it 
was  suggested,  that  though  these  names  were  very 
important,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  complete 
success  of  the  design,  to  join  with  them  some 
popular  living  character.  The  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd 
was  then  in  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  a  preacher, 
and  was  fixed  upon  to  carry  on  the  undertaking. 
This  was  the  origin  of  Dr.  Dodd's  Bible  ;  and  part 
of  the  materials  put  into  his  hands,  the  doctor  made 
use  of  in  the  "  Christian  Magazine."  When  the 
manuscripts  were  returned  to  Mr.  Davis,  he  carried 
them  down  to  Barnes  in  Surrey,  which  was  his 
country  retirement,  and  threw  them  into  a  garret, 
where  they  lay  exposed  to  the  danger  of  such  a 
situation.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777, 
a  gentleman  who  had  a  veneration  for  the  name  of 
Mr.  Locke,  and  was  concerned  to  hear  that  any  of 
his  writings  were  in  danger  of  being  lost,  went  down 
to  Barnes,  to  see  these  manuscripts ;  and  being 
positively  assured  by  Mr.  Davis,  that  they  were  the 
real  compositions  of  that  eminent  man,  he  immedi- 
p  2 
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ately  purchased  them  for  forty  guineas.  He  was, 
however,  soon  convinced,  after  an  examination  of 
them,  that  the  authority  of  the  bookseller  was  fal- 
lacious ;  and  having  remonstrated  against  the  decep- 
tion, the  vender  condescended  to  take  them  again, 
upon  being  paid  ten  guineas  for  his  disappointment 
in  the  negociation.  In  the  investigation  of  the 
manuscripts,  the  gentleman  having  discovered,  by 
many  incontestible  proofs,  that  they  were  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  he  recommended  them 
to  the  curators  of  the  British  Museum,  by  whom 
tliey  were  purchased  ;  and  thus  at  last,  after  many 
perils  and  mutations,  they  are  safely  lodged  in  that 
noble  repository. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  A  COMMA. 

The  printer  of  Richard  Dawes's  "  Miscellanea 
Critica,"  by  an  unfortunate  mistake  in  a  passage  of 
Terentianus  Maurus,  which  Mr.  Dawes  had  quoted 
in  order  to  correct  it,  had  inserted  a  comma  that 
destroyed  the  merit  of  the  emendation.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  involuntary  error,  Dawes,  in  an  Ad- 
denda to  his  Miscellanea,  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished, has  expressed  himself  with  great  indignation. 
He  declares,  that  he  could  not  conjecture  what  fault 
he  had  committed  against  the  printer,  that  he  should 
envy  him  the  honour,  whatever  it  was,  that  was  due 
to  his  correction  !  Had  Dawes,  to  whom  the  mis- 
take of  a  comma  gave  such  mortal  offence,  been  able 
to  revisit  this  eartli,  what  must  have  been  his  indig- 
nation, to  behold  inscribed  on  his  tombstone  in  the 
church-yard  of  He  worth,  "  In  memory  of  Richard 
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Dawes,  late  headmaster  of  the  Gramm^!)'  (for  so  it 
is  written)  School,  Newcastle,  who  died  the  21st 
of  March,  1766,  aged  57  years." 


THE  "  DIVINA  COMMEDIA." 

At  what  time,  or  in  what  place,  Dante  wrote  his  im- 
mortal work,  the  "  Divina  Commedia,"  his  numerous 
commentators  seem  unable  to  determine.  Boscaccio 
asserts,  that  he  begun  his  "  Commedia"  in  his  thirty- 
eighth  year,  and  had  finished  seven  cantos  of  his 
"  Inferno,"  before  his  exile  from  Florence ;  and  that 
in  the  plundering  of  his  house  on  that  event,  the 
beginning  of  his  poem  was  fortunately  preserved, 
but  remained  some  time  neglected,  till  its  merit 
being  accidentally  discovered  by  an  intelligent  poet, 
Dino,  it  was  sent  to  the  Marquess  Marcillo  Marespina, 
by  whom  Dante  was  then  protected.  The  marquess 
restored  these  lost  papers  to  the  poet,  and  entreated 
ihim  to  proceed  in  the  work,  which  opened  in  so 
promising  a  manner.  To  this  accident  we  are  pro- 
bably indebted  for  the  poem  of  Dante,  which  he 
must  have  continued  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
an  unfortunate  and  agitated  life. 

THE  "  HOGLANDIA." 

The  ingenious  and  learned  Mr.  Thomas  Richards, 
formerly  a  member  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  Rector  of  Lhanryllin  in  North  Wales, 
relates,  that  in  a  year  or  two  after  his  admission  into 
Uie  University,  a  consultation  was  held  by  the  Fel- 
lows of  Jesus  College,  about  a  proper  person  of  that 
¥  3 
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college,  or  any  other  native  of  Wales  (though  of 
another  college),  to  answer  the  celebrated  "  Musci- 
pula,"  then  lately  published  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Holdsworth  of  Magdalen  College,  at  the  request 
and  by  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sacheverel.  Those 
who  knew  and  had  often  observed  the  collegiate 
exercises  of  ]Mr.  Richards,  were  pleased  to  propose 
him,  though  of  low  standing,  as  the  fittest  person 
that  they  couhl  think  of  for  such  an  undertaking. 
Mr.  Lhuyd,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Archseo- 
logia  Britannica,"  being  present,  asked,  "  has  he 
tlie  caput  poeticum?^'  They  assured  him  that  he 
usually  wrote  in  a  strong  Virgilian  verse.  "  Then," 
said  Mr.  Lhuyd,  "  I  will  give  him  a  plan ;"  which 
was  that  of  the  "  Hoglandia,"  since  published,  and 
well  known.  Mr.  Richards  retired,  with  leave,  for 
about  a  week  out  of  college,  taking  lodgings  at 
St.  Thomas's,  and  completed  the  poem.  When 
hnished  and  corrected  by  Mr.  Lhuyd,  and  Mr. 
Antliony  Alsop  of  Christ  Church,  Mr.  Lhuyd  drew 
up  a  preface  or  dedication  in  very  elegant  Latin, 
but  in  terms  by  much  too  severe,  which  made  Mr. 
Richards  very  uneasy,  for  he  must  obey.  Before 
the  poem  was  sent  to  the  press,  Mr  Lhuyd  died  ; 
Richards  was  then  at  liberty.  He  consulted  with 
his  friend,  Mr.  Alsop  (who  was  greatly  offended  with 
Sacheverel's  haughty  carriage),  and  both  together 
drew  up  tlie  dedication  as  it  now  stands. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  "  Muscipula,"  Dr. 
Sacheverel  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Lhuyd,  witli 
these  haughty  words :  "  Here,  Mr.  Lhuyd,  I  give 
you  a  poem  of  banter  upon  your  country,  and  1  defy 
all  your  countrymen  to  answer  it."  It  was  this 
which  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  old  Cambrian. 
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A  BOSOM  TREASURE. 

No  author  ever  entertained  a  more  passionate 
fondness  for  his  literary  offspring,  than  Kuster  the 
German  did  for  his  edition  of  Suidas,  which  cost 
him  four  years  to  finish,  and  on  which  he  meditated 
day  and  night.  He  relates  himself,  that  being  one 
night  awoke  by  thunder  and  lightning,  he  became  so 
alarmed  for  his  work,  that  he  started  up  immediately, 
and  carried  it  to  bed  with  him,  as  the  safest  place 
for  a  treasure  which  he  prized  above  all  others. 

MRS.  MONTAGUE. 

Many  years  after  Mrs.  Montague's  celebrated 
^*  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  had  received  the  appro- 
bation of  all  persons  of  critical  taste,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Cowper  the  poet,  who,  after  reading  it,  thus 
wrote  to  one  of  liis  correspondents.  "  I  no  longer 
wonder  that  Mrs.  Montague  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  that  is  called  learned,  and  that  every  critic  veils 
his  bonnet  to  her  superior  judgment ;  the  learning, 
the  sound  judgment,  and  the  wit,  displayed  in  it, 
fully  justify,  not  only  my  compliment,  but  all  com- 
pliments that  either  have  already  been  paid  to  her 
talents,  or  shall  be  paid  hereafter." 

HIEROGLYPHICS. 

The  celebrated  matberaatician,  Kircher,  was  more 
than  ordinarily  addicted  to  the  study  of  hieroglyphics  j 
and  would  always  find  a  plausible,  if  not  a  true, 
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meaning  for  them.  Some  young  scholars  resolved  to 
divert  themselves  at  his  expense.  With  this  view, 
they  engraved  some  fantastic  character?,  or  figures, 
upon  a  shapeless  piece  of  stone,  and  had  it  buried 
in  H  spot  which  was  shortly  to  be  dug  up.  When 
found,  it  was  carried  to  Kircher,  as  a  most  singular 
curiosity  ;  and  he,  enraptured  with  the  discovery, 
began  immediately  to  expound  the  meaning  of  the 
tmmeaning  characters,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of 
the  young  wags. 

CHURLISH  MODESTY. 

James  Gretser,  the  learned  German,  had  a  singular 
aversion  to  every  sort  of  praise.  The  inhabitants  of 
Maredorf  were  desirous  of  having  his  picture  drawn  ; 
but  when  informed  of  the  earnest  application  they 
liad  made  to  the  superiors  of  his  College  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  expressed  his  chagrin,  and  told  them,  that 
if  they  wanted  his  picture,  they  need  but  draw  that 
of  an  ass.  Still,  however,  to  show  their  regard,  and 
in  a  way  more  acceptable  to  him,  they  purchased 
all  his  works,  which  were  not  inconsiderable  in  num- 
ber, and  devoted  them  to  the  use  of  the  public. 

LHUYD,  THE  ANTIQUARIAN. 

When  Edward  Lhuyd,  author  of  the  "  Archajo- 
logia  Britannica,"  was  travelling  in  Brelagny,  in  the 
time  of  our  wars  with  France,  he  was  taken  up  for  a 
sp3%  confined  a  few  days  in  prison,  and  all  his  papers 
seized.  The  papers  were  examined  by  the  priests 
and  Jesuits,  and   being   found    unintelligible,   they 
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served  to  confirm  the  suspicions  against  him.  But 
the  principal  managers  of  the  proceedings  against 
him,  receiving  assurances,  by  learned  and  respect- 
able men  in  England,  that  he  was  only  pursuing  en- 
quiries relating  to  the  antiquities  of  Britain,  and  had 
not  the  least  concern  with  state  affairs,  he  was 
lionourably  dismissed. 

"  I  was  told  at  Oxford,"  says  the  K,ev.  Mr.  Jones, 
"  by  a  gentleman  that  knew  and  honoured  Lhuyd, 
that  his  death  was,  in  all  probability,  hastened,  partly 
by  his  immoderate  application  to  researches  into  anti- 
quity, and  more  so  by  his  choosing,  for  some  time 
before  his  decease,  to  lie  in  a  room  at  the  Museum, 
(Oxford)  which,  if  not  very  damp,  was  at  least  not 
well  aired." 


SHAD  WELL 
When  Shadwell  was  made  historiographer  and  poet 
■laureat,  some  persons  complained  to  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  by  v/hose  interest  he  was  advanced,  saying, 
that  there  were  other  authors  who  had  a  better  claim. 
His  lordship  replied,  "  That  he  did  not  pretend  to 
determine  how  great  a  poet  Shadwell  might  be,  but 
he  was  sure  that  he  was  an  honest  man.*'  Lord 
Rochester  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  his  conversational 
talents,  that  he  said,  "  If  Shadwell  had  burnt  all  he 
wrote,  and  printed  all  he  spoke,  he  would  have  had 
more  wit  and  humour  than  any  other  poet." 

DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

If  the  merits  of  this  lady  as  an  author,  were  to  be 
estimated  from  the  quantity  of  her  works,  she  would 
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have  the  precedence  of  all  the  female  writers,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  for  she  produced  no  less  than 
thirteen  folios,  ten  of  which  are  in  print.  The  life 
-of  the  duke,  her  husband,  is  the  most  estimable  of 
her  productions,  although  it  abounds  in  trifling  cir- 
cumstances. The  touches  upon  her  own  character, 
are  curious.  She  sa^s,  that "  It  pleased  God  to  com- 
mand his  servant,  Nature,  to  indue  her  with  a  poetical 
philosophical  genius,  even  from  her  birth,  for  she  did 
write  some  books,  even  in  that  kind,  before  she  was 
twelve  jears  of  age."  But  though  she  had  written 
philosophy,  it  seems  she  had  read  none,  for  at  nearly 
forty  years  of  age,  she  informs  us,  that  she  applied 
to  the  perusal  of  philosophical  authors,  "  in  order  to 
learn  the  terms  of  art."  But  what  gives  one  the  best 
idea  of  her  unbounded  passion  for  scribbling,  was  her 
seldom  revising  the  copies  of  her  works,  "  lest  it 
should  disturb  her  following  conceptions." 

It  is  said,  that  she  kept  a  number  of  young  ladies 
about  her  person,  who  occasionally  wrote  what  she 
dictated.  Some  of  them  slept  in  a  room  contiguous 
to  that  in  which  her  Grace  lay,  that  they  might  be 
ready  at  the  call  of  her  bell,  to  rise  at  any  hour  of 
the  night,  to  take  down  her  conceptions,  lest  they 
should  escape  her  memory.  The  task  of  the  young 
ladies  was  not  very  pleasant,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  frequently  wished  that  her  lady- 
ship's poetical  and  philosophical  imagination  had 
been  less  fruitful,  especially  as  she  was  not  destitute 
of  some  grains  of  peevishness. 

Her  Grace's  literary  labours  have  drawn  down  less 
applause  than  her  domestic  virtues.  When  she 
says,  in  one  of  her  letters,  "  You  will  find  my  works 
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like  infinite  nature,  that  hath  neither  beginning  nor 
end ;  and  as  confused  as  the  chaos,  wherein  is  neither 
method  nor  order,  but  all  mixed  together,  without 
separation,  like  evening  light  and  darkness  ;"  it  must 
be  allowed  that  she  has  characterised  them  with  great 
justice. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Richardson,  upon  the  authority  of 
a  Mr.  Fellows,  relates,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
being  once  complimented  by  a  friend  on  the  great 
wisdom  of  his  wife,  answered,  "  Sir,  a  very  wise 
woman,  is  a  very  foolish  thing." 

STUDY  IN  PERFECTION. 

Abraham  Sharp,  the  mathematician,  in  his  retire- 
ment at  Little  Hoxton,  appropriated  four  or  five  differ- 
ent rooms  of  the  house  to  his  own  use,  into  which 
none  of  his  family  durst  enter  at  any  time.  Between 
one  of  these  rooms,  and  another,  which  was  free  from 
the  interdiction,  he  formed  a  communication,  by 
means  of  a  little  square  hole  and  sliding  board. 
Before  this  hole  the  servant  always  placed  his  vic- 
tuals, without  speaking,  or  making  the  least  noise  ; 
and  when  Sharp  had  a  little  leisure,  he  would  visit  his 
cupboard,  to  see  what  it  afforded  to  satisfy  his  hunger 
or  thirst.  Frequently  he  was  so  engaged  in  his  cal- 
culations, that  the  servant,  upon  going  to  remove  what 
might  be  left,  found  it  untouched. 

A  HACKNEY  WRITER. 

Robert  Sanders,  a  native  of  Breadalbine,  in 
Scotland,  was  by  business  a  comb-maker ;  but  not 
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being  successful  in  trade,  and  having  some  talents, 
some  education,  and  a  good  memory,  he  commenced 
hackney  writer,  and  in  that  capacity  produced 
some  works  which  have  been  relished  by  the  lower 
class  of  readers.  When  he  came  to  London  is  un- 
certain ;  but  having  travelled  over  most  of  the 
northern  parts  of  these  kingdoms,  he  compiled,  from 
his  own  survey,  and  the  information  of  books,  an 
ithierary,  entitled,  "  The  complete  English  Traveller." 
It  was  published  iu  numbers,  with  the  fictitious  name 
of  Spencer,  professedly  on  the  plan  of  Fuller's 
Wortliies,  with  biographical  notices  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  each  county.  As  the  dealers  in 
this  kind  of  publications  thought  it  too  good  a  thing 
to  be  lost,  it  has  been  republished  ;  but  honest  Mr. 
Speiicer  has  been  deprived  of  the  credit  of  the 
authorship,  which  has  been  given  successively  to 
three  fictitious  gentlemen,  Mr.  Burlington  for  England, 
Mr.  Murray  for  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Llewellyn  for 
Wales.  Sanders  also  compiled,  about  1764,  a  work  in 
five  or  six  volumes,  with  cuts,  entitled  the  "Newgate 
Calendar,  or  Memoirs  of  those  unfortunate  Culprits 
who  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  injured  Laws  of  their 
Country,  at  Tyburn.  He  was  some  time  engaged 
with  Lord  Lyttletoru,  in  assisting  his  lordship  to 
compile  his  "  History  of  Henry  IL  ;"  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  his  life  of  that  poetical  nobleman,  introduces 
this  circumstance  in  no  very  honourable  manner. 
"  When  time  brought  the  history  to  a  third  edition, 
Reid  (the  former  corrector)  was  either  dead  or  dis- 
charged 3  and  the  superintendence  of  tlie  typography 
and  punctuation,  was  comniitted  to  a  man  originally 
a  comb-maker,  then  known  by  the  title  of  Dr.  Sanders. 
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Somethiug  uncommon  was  probably  expected,  and 
sometliing  uncommon  was  at  least  done,  for  to  the 
Doctor's  edition  is  appended,  what  the   world  had 
hardly  seen  before,  a  list  of  errors  of  nineteen  pages." 
His  most  considerable  work  was  his   "  Gaffer  Gray- 
beard,"  an  illiberal  piece  in  four  volumes,  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  most  eminent  dissenting  divines, 
his  contemporaries,  are  very  freely  handled.    He  had, 
perhaps,  suffered  either  by  the  contempt,  or  the  re- 
proof, of  some  of  that  persuasion  j  and,  therefore,  en- 
deavoured to  revenge  himself  on  the  whole,  ridi- 
culing, in    particular.  Dr.   Gill,  under     the    name 
of    Dr.  Half -pint;    and  Dr.  Gibbons,  under   that  of 
Dr.  Hyran  Maker.     He  was  also  the  author  of  notes 
to  a  Bible  published  weekly,  under  the  name  of  the 
Reverend  Henry  Southwell ;    for  this   he  received 
about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  shillings  per  week, 
while  Dr.  Southwell,  the  pseudo  commentator,  re- 
ceived one  hundred  guineas  for  the  use  of  his  name, 
he  having  no  other  recommendation  to  the   public, 
by  which    he    might    merit  a  posthiunous  memory, 
than  his  livings.     Southwell,  who  died  in  1779,  was 
of  a  good  family  in  Cambridgeshire  ;  was  educated  at 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge ;  and  had  the  rectory  of 
Asterby  iu  Lincolnshire ;  but  no  one  that  knew  him, 
ever  suspected  him  of  writing  a  book. 


DR.  JOHNSON. 

When  the  Colossus  of  English  literature  first  came 
to  London,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Wilcox,  then  a  book- 
seller in  the  Strand  of  s'^me  eminence,  for  employ- 
ment.    Mr.  Wilcox,  after  surveying  his  robust  frame 
Q 
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■with  a  significant  look,  said,  "  Young  man,  you  had 
better  buy  a  porter's  knot."  This  did  not  discourage 
the  Doctor,  who,  in  1738,  transmitted  his  poem  of 
**  London"  to  Mr.  Cave,  as  the  production  of  an 
author  then  "  under  very  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances of  fortune,"  and  calluig  on  him  to  "  encourage 
learning,  and  relieve  distress,  by  his  usual  generosity." 
Mr.  Cave  was  the  first  publisher  that  engaged  his 
pen,  and  a  lasting  and  intimate  friendsliip  subsisted 
between  them.  Several  of  the  Doctor's  letters, 
written  to  Mr.  Cave  about  this  time,  are  extant,  which 
show  that  his  circumstances  were  far  from  flourishing. 
In  one  of  them,  dated  April,  1738,  in  which  he 
mentions  having  written  a  Greek  epigram  on  Mrs. 
Carter,  who  he  says  "  ought  to  be  celebrated  in  as 
many  languages  as  Louis  le  Grand,"  he  adds,  "  I 
woultl  leave  my  epigram,  but  have  not  day-light  to 
transcribe  it."  In  another  letter,  dated  October  in 
the  same  year,  he  concludes,  "  I  am,  Sir,  your's,  im- 
pransus,  S.  Johnson."  Though  this  letter  concludes 
with  a  fair  confession  that  he  had  not  a  dinner,  yet 
his  benevolent  heart  was  not  insensible  to  the  neces- 
sities of  a  humble  labourer  in  literature,  Mr.  Macbean, 
whom  he  strongly  recommends  to  Mr.  Cave,  as 
having  good  materials  for  a  military  dictionary,  which 
he  would  write  at  twelve  shillings  a  sheet. 

The  earliest  known  communication  of  Dr.  Johnson 
to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  was  a  copy  of  Latin 
verses  to  the  editor,  in  jMarch,  1738  ;  and  several 
other  articles,  with  the  preface  to  tliat  year's  volume, 
were  from  his  pen. 

In  1740,  Dr.  Jolinson  had  the  sole  management  of 
the    debates  in  the   Gentleman's  Magazine,  which 
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exhibit  a  memorable  specimen  of  the  extent  and 
promptitude  of  his  faculties,  and  which  have  in- 
duced learned  foreigners  to  compare  British  with 
Roman  eloquence  ;  and  yet  he  afterwards  used  to 
declare,  "  that  the  only  part  of  his  writings  which 
then  gave  him  any  compunction,  was  his  account  of 
the  debates  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine ;  but  that 
at  the  time  lie  wrote  them,  he  did  not  think  he  was 
imposing  on  the  world.  The  mode  (he  said)  was 
to  fix  upon  a  speaker's  name  ;  then  to  make  an  argu- 
ment for  him ;  and  to  conjure  up  an  answer."  He 
wrote  those  debates  with  more  velocity  than  any 
other  of  his  productions  ;  often  three  columns  of  the 
magazine  within  the  hour.  He  once  wrote  ten  pages 
in  a  single  day,  and  that  not  a  long  one,  beginning, 
perhaps,  at  noon,  and  ending  early  in  the  evening. 


SAMUEL  BOYSE. 

The  ingenious,  but  unfortunate,  Samuel  Boyse, 
author  of  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Deity,"  was  a  me- 
lancholy instance  of  perverted  talent ;  he  was  one 
who,  by  his  genius,  might  have  adorned  literature, 
but  of  which  his  dissipation  rendered  him  a  reproach. 
By  addicting  himself  to  low  vices,  among  which 
were  gluttony  and  extravagance,  Boyse  rendered 
himself  so  contemptible  and  wretched,  that  he  fre- 
quently was  without  the  least  subsistence  for  days 
together.  After  squandering  away,  in  a  dirty  manner, 
any  money  which  he  had  acquired,  he  has  been 
known  to  pawn  all  his  apparel.  Dr.  Johnson  once 
collected  a  sum  of  money  to  redeem  his  clothes, 
which,   in   two    days    after,    were    pawned    again. 
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"  This,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  was  when  my  ac- 
quaintances were  few,  and  most  of  them  as  poor  as 
myself.  The  money  was  collected  by  shillings."  In 
that  state  he  was  frequently  confined  to  his  bed, 
sitting  up  with  his  arms  through  holes  in  a  blanket, 
writing  verses,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of 
existence.  It  seems  hardly  credible,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that  he  was  more  than  once  in  that  de- 
plorable situation,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  never 
derived  any  advantage  from  the  experience  of  his 
past  sufferings.  Mr.  Boyse  translated  well  from  the 
French  ;  but  by  the  time  one  sheet  of  tlie  work  was 
done,  he  pawned  the  original.  If  the  employer  re- 
deemed it,  a  second  sheet  would  be  completed,  and 
the  book  again  be  pawned  ;  and  this  perpetually. 
He  had  very  little  learning  ;  but  wrote  verse  with 
great  facility,  as  fast  as  most  would  write  prose. 

Boyse  was  constantly  employed  by  Cave,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  who  paid  him 
by  the  hundred  lines  ;  wlilch,  after  a  short  time,  the 
bookseller  wanted  to  make  what  is  called  the  long 
hundred.  His  communications  were  either  signed  Y, 
or  Alcajus.  When  Boj'se  was  in  a  Spunging  House, 
in  Grocer's  Alley  in  the  Poultry,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Cave  : 

"  Inscription  for  St.  Lawrence's  Cave  : 

Hodie,  teste  coelo  summo. 
Sine  panno,  sine  nummo, 
Sorte  positus  infeste, 
Scribo  tibi  dolens  mceste  : 
Fame,  bile  tumet  jecur. 
Urbane,  mitte  opem,  precor  ; 
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Tibi  enim  cor  humanum 
Noil  a  malis  alieiium  ; 
Mihi  meus  nee  male  grata, 
Pro  a  te  favors  data,  Alc^us." 

'*  Ex  gehenna  debitoria,  vulgo  domo  spongiatorid,'* 

"  Sir,  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  an  account  of  my 
unhappy  case.  I  am  every  moment  threatened  to 
be  turned  out  here,  because  I  have  not  money  to  pay 
for  my  bed  two  nights  past,  which  is  usually  paid 
before  hand  ;  I  am  loth  to  go  into  the  compter,  till 
I  see  if  my  affair  can  possibly  be  made  up  ;  1  hope, 
tlierefore,  you  will  have  the  humanity  to  send  me 
half  a  guinea  for  support,  till  I  finish  your  papers  in 
my  hands.  The  Ode  to  the  British  Nation,  I  hope 
to  have  done  to  day,  and  want  a  proof  copy  of  that 
part  of  Stowe  you  design  for  the  present  Magazine,  that 
it  may  be  improved  as  far  as  possible  from  your  assist- 
ance. I  humbly  entreat  your  answer,  having  not 
tasted  any  thing  since  Tuesday  Evening,  when  I 
came  here  ;  and  my  coat  will  be  taken  off  my  back, 
for  the  charge  of  my  bed,  so  that  I  must  go  into 
prison  naked,  which  is  too  shocking  for  me  to  think 
of.  I  am,  with  sincere  regard,  sir,  your  unfortunate 
humble  servant,  s.  boyse." 

"  Crown  Coffee  House,  Grocer's  Alley, 
"  Poultrj',  July  21,  1742." 

"  I  send  Mr.  Van  Karen's  Ode  on  Britain." 

"  To  Mr  Cave,  at  St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell. 

"  July  21,  1742,  received  from  Mr.  Cave,  the  sum 
of  half  a  guinea,  by  me  in  confinement,     s.  boyse.' 
Q  3 
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THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Dr.  Kippis,  speaking  of  the  comiucnceiucnt  of 
magazines,  says  it  "  may  be  considered  as  something 
of  an  epoclia  in  the  literary  histor}'  of  this  country. 
The  periodical  performances  before  this  time,  were 
almost  wholly  confined  to  political  transactions,  and 
to  foreign  and  domestic  occurrences ;  but  the  monthly- 
magazines  have  opened  a  way  for  every  kind  of 
inquiry  and  information.  The  intelligence  and  dis- 
cussion contained  in  them,  are  very  extensive  and 
various  ;  and  they  have  been  the  means  of  diffusing 
a  general  habit  of  reading  through  the  nation,  which, 
in  a  certain  degree,  hath  enlarged  the  public  under- 
standing. Many  young  authors,  who  have  afterwards 
risen  to  considerable  eminence  in  the  literary  world, 
have  here  made  their  first  attempts  at  composition." 

The  first  in  this  new,  but  important  field  of  lite- 
rature, was  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  ;  and  whether 
we  look  at  its  venerable  age ;  at  its  character  and  con- 
sistency ;  at  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  repertory  of  history, 
science,  antiquities,  biography,  and  literature  ;  at  its 
claims  as  the  mirror  of  almost  half  a  century,  or  at 
its  still  higher  claims,  the  important  influence  it  has 
had  in  the  production  of  that  periodical  press  which 
now  gives  a  tone  to  the  age,  and  operates  so  essen- 
tially in  the  destinies  of  mankind  ;  in  whichever  of 
these  points  of  view  we  look  at  this  work,  it  certainly 
presents  strong  claims  to  a  niche  in  the  Anecdotes  of 

LiTEUATURE. 

This  long  established  periodical  miscellany  was 
commenced    by   Mr.  Edward    Cave,  of    St.  John's 
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Gate,  who,  as  the  inscription  beneath  his  portrait 
states,  was 

"  The  first  inventor  of  the  monthly  magazines  ; 

The  invention  all  admired  ;  and  each  how  he 

To  be  the  inventor  missed.'' 

The  first  number  of  the   Gentleman's  Magazine, 
was  published  in  January,  1731.     One  of  the  reasons 
assigned  for  beginning  it  was,  to  form  a  collection  or 
magazine  of  the  essays,  intelligence,  &c.  which  appeared 
in  the  "  two  hundred  half  sheets  per  month,"  which  the 
London  press  was  then  calculated  to  throw  off,  besides 
"  written  accounts,''  and    about  as  many  more  half 
sheets  printed  "  elsewhere  in  the   three  kingdoms." 
The  next  object  with  Mr.  Cave,  was  to  publish  the 
parliamentary  proceedings  ;  a  rather  dangerous  prac- 
tice, as  the  orders  of  the  house  were  at  that  time 
agauist  it.     He  had  the  plan  some  time  in  contem- 
plation before  he  ventured  to  act  upon  it ;  at  length 
he  boldly   dared,  and  began  in  January,  1732,  by 
giving  the  king's  speech  only.     In  June,  he  gave 
two  protests  of  the  Lords  ;   and  in  the  Commons,  the 
Speaker's  thanks  to  Lord  Gage,  May  31, 1732,  with 
his  lordship's  reply.     But  in  July,  the  Parliament 
being  then  prorogued,  he  ventured  to  introduce  the 
"  proceedings  and  debates  of  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament," which  were  given  with  the  initial  and  final 
letters  of  the  names  of  the  several  speakers. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  debates.  Cave  used  to  take 
a  friend  or  two  with  him  into  one  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  there  privately  take  down  notes  of 
the  several  speeches.  Thus  furnished,  he  and  his 
associates  adjourned  to  a  neighbouring  tavern,  where 
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they  compared  and  adjusted  their  notes.  The  re- 
ducing this  crude  matter  into  form,  was  the  work  of 
a  future  day,  and  of  an  abler  hand  ;  Guthrie,  the 
historian,  a  writer  for  the  booksellers,  was  retained  by 
Cave  for  the  purpose. 

In  1734,  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  from  Birmi=ngham, 
tendered  his  assistance  to  Mr.  Cave  ;  and  suggested 
that  besides  the  current  wit  of  the  month,  the  maga- 
zine should  admit  not  only  poems,  inscriptions,  &c. 
never  printed  before,  but  also  short  literary  disser- 
tations in  Latin  or  English  ;  critical  remarks  on 
authors,  ancient  or  modem ;  forgotten  poems  that 
deserve  revival ;  and  these  he  undertook  to  furnish 
on  reasonable  terms."  The  Doctor  afterwards  had 
the  management  of  the  debates. 

When  Cave  first  formed  the  project  of  this  maga- 
zine, he  was  far  from  expecting  the  success  which  he 
found ;  and  others  had  so  little  prospect  of  its  con- 
sequence, that  though  he  had  for  several  years  talked 
of  his  plan  among  printers  and  booksellers,  none  of 
them  thought  it  worth  the  trial.  That  they  were  not 
restrained  by  their  virtue  from  the  execution  of 
another  man's  design,  was  sufficiently  apparent, 
as  soon  as  that  design  began  to  be  profitable ;  for  in  a 
few  years  a  multitude  of  magazines  arose  and  perished. 
Only  the  London  Magazine,  supported  by  a  powerful 
association  of  booksellers,  and  circulated  with  all  the 
art  and  all  the  cunning  of  trade,  exempted  itself 
from  the  general  fate  of  Cave's  invaders,  and  obtained 
for  some  years,  though  not  an  equal,  yet  a  consi- 
derable sale. 

Cave  now  began  to  aspire  to  popularity;  and 
being  a  greater  lover  of  poetry,  than  any  other  art. 
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he  sometimes  otYered  subjects  for  poems,  and  pro- 
posed prizes  for  the  best  productions.  The  first  prize 
was  c£'50  ;  for  which,  (being  but  newly  acquainted 
with  wealth,  and  thinking  the  influence  of  ^^^50  ex- 
tremely great)  he  expected  the  first  authors  of  the  king- 
dom to  appear  as  competitors,  and  offered  the  allotraen 
of  the  prize  to  the  Universities.  But  when  the  time 
came,  no  name  was  seen  among  the  writers,  that  had 
ever  been  seen  before  ;  the  Universities,  and  several 
private  men,  rejected  the  province  of  assigning  the 
prize.  The  determination  was  left  to  Dr.  Cromwell 
Mortimer,  and  Dr.  Birch,  and  by  the  latter  the  award 
was  rcade. 

In  1747,  a  complaint  having  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  against  Mr.  Cave,  for  printing  an 
account  of  the  trial  of  Lord  Lovat,  in  the  magazine, 
he  was  taken  into  custody,  reprimanded  by  their  lord- 
ships, and  imprisoned  some  time. 

In  1751,  a  material  change  took  place  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  miscellaneous  part  of  the  magazine. 
Selections  from  other  periodical  publications  were 
gradually  laid  aside,  and  the  miscellany  was  rendered 
in  a  great  degree  an  original  work.  Cave  continued 
to  improve  his  magazine,  until  his  death  in  1754.  It 
had  been  his  favourite  and  his  most  successful  specu- 
lation ;  he  had  it  much  at  heart,  and  it  has  been 
said  of  him,  that  he  never  looked  out  of  his  window, 
but  witii  a  view  to  benefit  it.  If  Cave  ever  heard 
of  the  loss  of  a  single  customer,  he  would  say,  "  let 
us  be  sure  to  look  up  something  talking  of  the  best 
for  the  next  month." 

In  1778,  Mr.  Nichols,  to  whom  these  Anecdotes 
are   inscribed,  purchased   a  share  in  the  proprietor- 
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ship  of  tbis  magazine,  which  has  been  ever  since 
under  his  direction  ;  and  it  reflects  no  sraall  degree 
of  credit  on  his  zeal,  talents,  and  liberality,  that 
amidst  the  host  of  competitors  that  have  arisen,  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  has  still  retained  its  cha- 
racter, and  has  regular!}-  kept  pace  Avith  the  rapid 
advancement  of  science  and  literature. 
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